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TSAR FYODOR IVANOVITCH 

BY 

COUNT ALEXEI TOLSTOY 




INTRODUCTION 


It is fitting that the Moscow Art Theatre Series of 
Russian Plays, published in English translation under 
the sponsorship of Morris Gest for the benefit of the 
patrons of this foremost playhouse of the European con¬ 
tinent on its visit to America, should be introduced with 
Count Alexei Tolstoy’s spectacular historical tragedy, 
“Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch.” The works of Gorky and 
Tchekhoff, likewise included in this series, are more or 
less familiar, but “Tsar Fyodor” reaches print here for 
the first time in our language. 

For those who are not dose students of Russian litera¬ 
ture, it is well to identify the author of “Tsar Fyodor” 
as the elder cousin of Count Lyoff Tolstoy and a poet 
and dramatist whose plays are more highly esteemed by 
Russian critics than those of his more versatile, provoca¬ 
tive and celebrated relative. Bom in 1817 and dying in 
1875, his fame rests chiefly on a dramatic trilogy from 
Russian history: “The Death of Ivan the Terrible” 
(1866), “Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch” (1875), “Tsar 
Boris” (1870), 

Spanning three successive reigns, from 1533 to 1604, 
this trilogy dramatizes an epoch in Russian history 
roughly parallel to the height of .Tudor power in Eng¬ 
land. The most human, pathetic and moving of these 
three plays is “Tsar Fyodor,” whose action is set midway 
in that weak but pious monarch’s rule, 1584-1598. Rus¬ 
sia had been exhausted by the bloody fanaticism of Ivan 
the Terrible, whose insane tamper had done to death his 
elder and abler son. Fyodor, the younger, succeeded to 
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the throne, only to find his realm torn wide open by 
factional fights among the boyars, headed on the one 
hand by his imperial diancellor, Boris GodunofE, and on 
the other by Prince Ivan Petrovitch Shouisky, with prince 
and princess, priest and peasant, as mere pawns in the 
struggle. Striving passionately to compose these feuds, 
but powerless in his vacillation to afEect their course, he 
is one of the most appealing figures in all historical 
drama. 

Around this amazing character study, the dramatist 
has woven a gorgeous medieval tapestry of word and 
action. ‘‘Tsar Fyodor’* is like nothing so much in our 
language as the Shakespearean chronicles of Plantagenet, 
Lancastrian, York and Tudor. As the English poet re¬ 
vived the colorful entourages of departed reigns for the 
sake of the opportunity to depict character among the 
various Richards and Henrys, so the Russian poet has 
herein restored the entire pageantry of the court of an 
ancient Tsar. 

The task of restoring to life this pageant of a pictur¬ 
esque and bygone age has been still further perfected by 
the Moscow Art Theatre’s mastery of makeup and 
psychological realism. With this play, the theatre opened 
its first season a quarter of a century ago. In its reper¬ 
tory it has remained ever since. Through it, America 
first becomes acquainted with the work of this astonishing 
organization. Russia’s vivid past breathes once more 
through the necromancy of her contemporary artists. 

“Tsar Fyodor” was written in verse. It has been 
thought wiser, however, to employ a simple, straight¬ 
forward prose in this translation in order to avoid undue 
exaggeration of an already somewhat florid narrative, as 
judged by current standards^ The Editor. 



CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Tsar FyoDOR Ivanovitch— Son of Ivan the Terrible. 
Tsarina Irina Fyodorovna — 

His vnfe, sister of Godunoff. 
Boris Fyodorovitch Godunoff — Imperial Chancellor. 
Prince Ivan Petrovitch Shouisky— 

Cavalry Officer. 

Dionisy— Metropolitan of All the Russias. 

Varlaam — Archbishop of Krutits. 
loFF — Archbishop of Rostoff. 

Coadjutor of the Holy Synod. 

Archimandrite of the Holy Synod. 

Court Chaplain. 

Prince Vassily Ivanovitch Shouisky— 

Nephew of Prince Ivan Petrovitch Shouisky. 

Prince Andrei 1 

Prince Dimitry >Of the Shouisky family. 

Prince Ivan J 
Prince Mstislavsky ] 

Prince Khvorostinin I Officers 

Prince Shakhovskoy [ of the Shouisky faction. 
Mikhailo Golovin ] 

Andrei Petrovitch Loup-Kleshnin — 

Tsar Fyodor's former tutor, of the Godunoff faction. 
Prince Tureynin — Of the Godunoff faction. 

Princess Mstislavskaya — 

. Niece of Prince Ivan Petrovitch Shouisky, fiancee of 
Prince Shakhovskoy. 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


VASsaiSA VOLOKHOVA — Morriage-broker. 

Bogdan Kuriukofp ] 

Ivan Krassilnikofp I Delegates from Moscow, of the 
Golub, Senior [ Shouisky faction. 

Golub, Junior J 

Fbwuk Stakkoff — 

Aide-de-camp of Prince Ivan Petrovitch Skouisiy. 

Lute-Player. 

Impbrcal Groom. 

A Servant op Boris Godunoff. 

Courier— from the village of Tieshloff. 

Courier — from the village of TJglitch. 

Man-of-Arms. 

Noblemen, Noblewomen, Chambermaids, Stewards, 
Deacons, Popes, Priests, Merchants, Country 
People, Archers, Servants, Beggars, and crowds. 

ACTIONThe action takes place at Moscow, at the 
end of the Sixteenth Century. 



ACT ONE. 


SCENE I. 

The Home of Prince Ivan Petrovitch Shouisky. 

A t the extreme left is a table around which are grouped 
all the members of the Shouisky household, except Ivan 
Petrovitch and Vassily Ivanovitch, 

Next to the Shouiskys are grouped the Coadjutor of 
the Holy Synod, the Archimandrite of the Holy Synod, 
and several other clerics. A few noblemen are also 
seated at the table, while others stroll around, chatting, 
in the background. To the right is a group of merchants 
and tradespeople; and there is, too, another table with 
tumblers and dishes at which Starkoff, Prince Ivan 
Petrovitch*s Aide-Ae-Camp, stands waiting. 

Andrei Shouisky \to the clerics’] Yes, yes, Reverend 
Fathers, I place great hopes upon the outcome of this 
afiEair. GodunofE really reigns — reigns through his sister* 
By her alone he stands to-day greater and stronger than 
all the nobles of this land. Already he handles Russia, 
people and lands and Holy Church, as if it were his own 
domain. Get rid of his sister — and we can manage him* 

Archimandrite. So Prince Ivan Petrovitch gave his 
consent? 

Andrei Shoxhsky,^ Very reluctantly! You see, he 
greatly pities the Tsarina. There will be , a wedding in 
my famQy. My niece is going to be Prince ShaJfchovskoy^s 
bride—with joy and laughter—while grief will atik 
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through the imperial palace when I shall tear apart Tsar 
and Tsarina. 

Coadjutor. Prince Ivan is very soft-hearted, 

Dimitry Shouisky. That’s his nature. On the 
battlefield like a lion! But let him take ofE his uniform, 
and you would not imagine him to be the same man! 

Golovin. But how did he finally give his consent? 

Andrei Shouisky. Thanks to Prince Vassily who 
made him give it. 

Golovin. No good can come of it. My opinion is: if 
you do a thing, do it thoroughly — or not at all. 

Andrei Shouisky. And what would yow do? ^ 

Golovin. I would simplify matters. But this is not 
the time to talk of it. Shh 1 Here he is now! 

[Enter Ivan Petrovitch Shouisky referred to hereafter 
as Ivan who has a paper in his handJ] 

Ivan. Reverend Fathers! Princes! Nobles! My 
respects to you — and to you, too, merchants! At last I 
have ^decided. No longer can we tolerate QodunofiF. 
We of the faction of Shouisky are patriots. We are 
ready to fight for our fatherland, our church, the welfare 
and future of Russia, while Godunoff’s success spells 
Russia’s ruin. We shall not permit it. It is between 
him and us. Read, Vassily Ivanovitch. 

Vassily Shouisky [reading'] “To the Almighty 
Prince of All the Russias, our Ever-Victorious Tsar, the 
Emperor Fyodor Ivanovitch! We, the clerics, princes, 
nobles, and merchants of all Russia, address you, Majesty! 
Have mercy upon us, your subjects! ’ Your Tsarina, a 
Godunoff by birth, has borne you no children, whije a 
great misfortune has befallen your brother, EMmitry 
Ivanovitch. And should you, through the will of C&d, 
be taken from us, your, dynasty would become extinct 
and your kingdom orphaned. Thus pity us, All-Powerful 
Emperor! Do not permit your fath^s throne to become 
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empty! For the sake of your race and for the welfare 
of your people, Almighty Emperor, be graciously pleased 
to take another wife unto yourself. Take for your 
Tsarina — ” 

Ivan. We will write the name in later on, after we 
and His Holiness have come to a decision. Read on. 

Vassily Shouisky [continuing] “Send your childless 
Tsarina into a convent, as your late father, the Almighty 
Prince Ivan Vassilitch, decreed. And to this, the humble 
prayer of All the Russias, we have to-day affixed our 
signatures.” 

Ivan [/o the noblemen] Are you all willing to sign? 

The Nobles. Yes! 

Ivan [to the clerics] And you. Reverend Fathers? 

The Coadjutor. His Holiness sends his blessings and 
commands us to join forces with you. 

Archimandrite. No longer shall Godunoff be per¬ 
mitted to overrule Our Lord^s Holy Church. 

Ivan [to the merchants] And you? 

Merchants. Your Grace, who are we, not to fallow 
where you lead? We have been sufEering under a great 
disadvantage ever since GodunofE exempted the English 
traders from paying taxes. 

Ivan [takes his pen] Forgive me, Lord God! It is for 
the welfare of our people that I lay this crime upon 
my soul! 

Vassily Shouisky. Come, come, unde. Why call it 
a crime? It is not through enmity to Irina Aat you 
propose doing away with her, but to strengthen the 
throne of Russia. 

Ivan. True! I shall do away with her to destroy 
Boris GodunoflE. Why torture nay soul about it? My 
path is not without thorns. 

^ Vassily SHOtiisKY. Why, unde— ? What attrao 
tion cm Irina find in worldly pomp? Compared to 
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heavenly bliss, everything else seems tawdry and vain to 
her. 

Ivan, I repeat, my path is not without thorns. But 
I shall not turn back. It is better that the Tsarina, 
though innocent, should perish than our country. [^Siffns] 
Sign — all of youl [They all sign, Ivan go^es to one 
side, and Prince Shakhovskoy joins him,'] 

Shakhovskoy. Your Grace, when will you permit 
me to see my fiancfe? 

Ivan. That^s your one and only worry — your 
fiancee! Can*t you wait? Be patient. She will come 
down with the others to greet you. 

Shakhovskoy. Your Grace, you never let me see her 
except when there are other people present, 

Ivan. And you would like to see her alone, I know. 
You are young, Prince, and I am a man of conventions, 
I hold conventions to be not only the basis of national, 
but also of family life, 

Shakhovskoy, And were you living up to your own 
conventions that time in Pskoff when Zamoisky tried to 
kill you, and when after you had caught him r^-handed, 
you challenged him to a duel as if he were an honest 
man? 

Ivan. Zamoisky was not a pink-cheeked maiden, and 
I was not betrothed to him. There is no shame in meet-- 
ing one^s enemy in single combat. 

[Shakhovskoy walks away and Golovin joins Ivan,] 

Golovin [in an undertone] The matter could be 
settled more easily and speedily, should you so wish, 
Your Grace. The inhabitants oi Uglitch are thintmg 
of Dimitry Ivanovitch. 

Ivan, Well — what of it ? 

Golovin, They say in Moscow that Fyc^or is weak 
in body, soul, and spirit — so — if you ... 
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Ivan. Take care, Mifchailo Golovin, lest I should 
guess what you are driving at. 

Golovin. Your Grace . . . 

Ivan. For the present I let your insinuations pass in 
one ear and out the other. But should you speak of it 
again, before God! I shall tell the Tsar! 

[Princess Mstislavskaya enters in full evening dress, 
followed by two handmaidens and Volokhova, carrying 
a tray with tumblers. All bow to the Princess,'] 

Vassily Shouisky [softly to Golovin] You certainly 
guessed wrong when you tried to make a tool of Ivan 
Petrovitch — Why — he would rather let himself be tom 
to pieces! Stop this nonsense. 

Golovin, If he w^e only willing — 

Vassily Shouisky. If! If my grandmother had a 
beard she would be my grandfather! 

Ivan. And now, dear guests, take the glasses which 
my niece will ofEer you. 

[Volokhova hands the tray to the Princess who serves 
the guests, bowing to them,] 

Shakhovskoy [to the Princess, in a whisper, after 
accepting the glass which she hands him] Will you per¬ 
mit me to see you very soon? 

[The Princess turns away,] 

Volokhova [in a whisper to Shakhovskoy] To-mor¬ 
row night — by the garden gate — 

Ivan [lifting the tumbler which Starkoff hands him] 
First let us drink to the health of our Tsar and Sovereign, 
Fyodor Ivanovitch. May he be our ruler for many a 
year to come! 

All Together. Long life to the Tsar! 

Ivan. And now permit me to drink your health, 
genllemen! 

Prince Khvorostinin. Prince Ivan Petrovitch! A 
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long time you shielded us against Latvia! Be now our 
shield against Boris GodunolE. 

Coadjutor. May the Lord God bless you, the de¬ 
fender of Holy Church! 

Archimandrite. The destroyer of Nebuchadnezzar! 

Merchants. Your Grace, you are to us a very bul¬ 
wark of defense. We shall follow you through fire and 
flood. 

Prince Khvorostinin. Prince! Allow us now to 
toast the young bride and groom. 

All Together. Long may they live! 

Ivan. I thank you, dear guests, I thank you. Though 
she is only my niece, she is to me like my own dau^ter. 
Princess! And you, Grigory! Bow your thanks, my 
children! 

All {^drinking] Long life to the handsome groom and 
his charming bride! 

Ivan. Thank you all. [To Msttslcevskaya] You may 
leave us now, Natasha. You are still a child, not yet 
used to these worldly affairs. Why — you are blushing 
like a rose! [Kisses her gently on the forehead^ Go now, 
my dear. 

[ The Princess, Volokhova and the Handmaidens leave, 
Volokhova, in passing Shakhovskoy.“\ 

Volokhova, Don’t forget — near the garden gate— 
and‘don’t forget my little present! 

Ivan. We have no time to lose. Let us send this 
address at once to His Holiness, and then spread it 
broadcast throughout all Moscow. 

Vassily Shouisky. No gossiping — God forbid! 

All. May God protect us! 

Ivan. Forgive me, all of you! His Holiness will let 
IS know when to present our^ves before the Tsar. 

[They move here and there, prepared to leave.'] 
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My path is not without thorns. To-day I understand 
how the man who fights against trickery cannot remain 
dean. The fight between truth and falsehood is uneven, 
unfair, and it is a most difficult task for an honest man to 
master the art of trickery. Fortunate is he who can face 
his enemies, openly, on the field of battle 1 Though 
thunder and lightning rage above his head, his soul is 
dean and certain of itself. To-day the knowledge that I 
am guilty of wrong is like a heavy stone upon my heart. 
But God is my witness that there are no other paths 
open to us. We can get no support from the Tsar. He 
is like soft putty in the hands of the man who knows 
how to fashion him. He is not our real ruler. Our 
real ruler is his brother-in-law, and all Russia clamors for 
protection against him I Russia looks to us — to us alone! 
There is no other choice! We need a falsehood to combat 
a falsehood! And may the crime which willingly I load 
upon my life haunt Godunoff's conscience! \JLeafoes.^ 
Starkoff [tookinff after him] A falsehood to combat 
a falsehood! Very well. Then do not blame me, sir, 
if I, too, tell a falsehood and, by the same token, tdl 
what is true of you. <^ 


SCBNB n. 

Room in the Imperial palace. Godunoff is sitting at 
a table deep in thought. Near him stands Loup-Kleshnin 
and Prince Tureynin, Starioff stands ttmting at the 
door,] 

Kleshnin [to Starkoff] And so you will testify to 
everydiing? 

'Starkoff. To everything—absolutely everything, 
^rl Y<m may bring me face to face with the Tsar at 
ottccylf such bje your wish! 
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Kleshnin. Very well. Go, my dear fellow. We 
are satisfied, 

[Starkoff leaves."] 

Kleshnin [to Godunoff] So that is how it stands? 
The sister is to be sent to a convent — and the brother 
is to be knifed! Led by His Holiness they will approach 
the Tsar I 

Godunoff [deep in thought] Seven years have passed 
since Tsar Ivan’s death. And now, when I may not 
even ward ojE the blow, whatever work I did for Russia 
is tumbling, and we shall again find ourselves plunged 
into the abyss as at the time of Tsar Ivan Vassilitch’s 
death. 

Kleshnin. They are plotting and counter-plotting. 
Golovin, one of their henchmen, has won over the Nagi 
clan of Uglitch, and here they plan separating the Tsar 
from the Tsarina, So if they fail in one place, they 
are bound to succeed in the other; like a cat — if it 
cannot bite, it scratches! 

Tureynin [to Godunoff] Sir, do not permit them to 
offer their respects in audience to the Tsar. You know 
what he is like — he cannot say ‘*No” to priests. 

Kleshnin. You must take no risks. No wonder the 
late Tsar nicknamed him the sexton. Ah — Little Father 
Ivan Vassilitch! If you were alive to-day you would 
know how to deal with the Nagis and the Shouiskys! 

Godunoff. Have we received no news from Uglitch? 

Kleshnin, None whatever. Just let Bitanovsky 
send us written evidence that Golovin corresponded with 
the Nagis, and then we shall know how to handle the 
Shouisk^. 

Tureynin. And suppose he is double-crossing us? 

Kleshnin, No matter! With such evidence they 
are in our hands. 

Tureynin. So much the better for us. I, on the 
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other hand, have an old account to settle with Prince 
Ivan Petrovitch. We were dying of hunger in Pskoff 
while we were exposed day and night to a rain of bullets, 
and I, out of sheer pity for the tradespeople who were 
perishing, advised them to open negotiations with the king 
of Batur, But Prince Ivan Petrovitch ordered the noose 
to be put about my neck, and I was pardoned, thanks 
only to the prayers of some pious pilgrims. I have not 
forgotten it, and I would give all I own if I could put 
the noose around his neck. 

Kleshnin. Bad luck to him! He is kindly to mer¬ 
chants and tradespeople and other such rogues — with us 
he is haughty. Ah — if only we could get the written 
evidence I 

Tureynin [to Godunoff'] Your fate hangs by a thread. 
You must decide! 

Godunoff [rising] I have decided! 

Tureynin. What? 

Godunoff. To make peace. 

Tureynin and Kleshnin [together] What? Peace 
with the Shouiskys? 

Godunoff. To-morrow they and I shall become 
friends. 

Tureynin. What? Give in to them? You are 
willing to divide the power with them? 

Kleshnin, Why, Little Father, have you lost your 
mind? You are letting the bull into the china shop! 

Godunoff. When a great storm rages and the ship 
and all it contains is threatened with disaster, only a 
madman will refuse to throw overboard part of his 
treasure in order to save something from the wteck. 
Half of my rights I diall throw into the waves, but the 
ship itself I ^all save! 

Kxeshnin. How will you meet them? Will you be 
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the one to submit to them, or will you ask them to come 
to you? And who will make peace between you? 

Godunoff. The Tsar himself. 

[A steward opens the door,'] 

Tureynin. Here comes the Tsar. 

[Enter Tsar Fyodor^ followed by the Imperial Groom,] 

Fyodor. Groom! Why did my horse balk? 

Groom. Your Majesty, you reached for your purse 
to give alms to a beggar; at the same moment, the horse 
darted forward, you pulled the reins, and the animal be¬ 
came frightened. 

Fyodor. I was as much frightened as the horse. 
Groom, do not give him oats, Lrt him have only hay. 

Kleshnin. Tsar, if I were in your place, I would 
suggest putting the thumb-screws on the groom to teach 
him not to give wild horses to Your Majesty. 

Groom. Why, sir, how can this horse be wild? He 
is twenty-five years old 1 The late Tsar used to ride him I» 

Fyodor. Perhaps it was my own fault after all. I 
spurred him a little too much. You say he balked be¬ 
cause he became frightened ? 

Groom. Yes, Your Majesty, because he became 
frightened 1 

Fyodor. Well, then, this time I forgive him; but I 
will not ride him again. Pension him off—and give 
him his full share of oats until his death. [Tsarina Irina 
comes in through the other door'] Good day, Irinushka! 

Irina. Good day, light of my soul! Arc you tired? 

Fyodor. Yes, yes, quite tir^, I trotted steadily all 
the way from Andron. Right here, near the palace gate, 
the horse tried to throw me. But I mastered him, I 
spurred him so hard that he quieted down. Irinu^ka, 

I take it that dinner is ready? 

Irina. Yes, light of my soul, eat to your hearths con^ 
tent 
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Fyodor. Of course, of course. We shall din^lffight 
away. The ride gave me a ravenous appetite. Theyrjro^g 
lovely chimes at Andron. I want to send for thSfe 
sacristan, and have him show me how he handles them. 

. . . Irinushka, what a beauty I saw at Andron’s house! 
Do you know who? Mstislavskaya! She is a niece of 
the Shouiskys. Have you seen her, brother-in-law? 

Godunoff. No, your Majesty, for years I have not 
been on speaking terms with the Shouiskys. 

Fyodor. What a pity, brother-in-law, what a great 
pity! , . . She is so tdl and slender — and what a 
complexion! 

Irina. Aren’t you a bit infatuated with her, Fyodor? 

Fyodor. And — oh — what eyebrows! 

Irina. Really! You talk of her a great deal. 

Fyodor. What of it, Irinushka? After aU I’m not 
yet an old man. I can still attract women. 

Irina. Shame on you! She is engaged 1 

Fyodor. Yes, to Shakhovskoy. Brother-in-law, do 
you know Prince Grigory Shakhovskoy? 

Godunoff. I used to know him, Your Majesty. But 
he is now an ally of the Shouiskys. 

Fyodor. Brother-in-law, it grieves me to hear this; 
this one is allied with the Shouiskys, and that one is your 
ally! Will I ever live to see the day when one and all 
shall be Russia’s allies? 

Godunoff. It would make me happy, Your Majesty. 

I would not be the one to lag behind if I only knew 
how to make peace. 

^ Fyodor. Really, brother-in-law? You mean it? Why 
didn’t you tell me before? I shall make peace between 

? ju. To-morrow I shall bring you and Prince Ivan 
etrovitch together. 

GteuNOFF. I am ready, Your Majesty. But it seems 
to me . . • 
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Fvodor. Not another word! Don’t you bother your 
head about it, Boris. You would not know how. Go 
on administering the country. That is a thing you know, 
and know well. But I shall attend to the other matter. 
For it demands a knowledge of the human soul. To¬ 
morrow, then, I shall make peace between you. And now 
let us go in to dinner. [Turns toward doorsj 
Listen, Irinushka; just the same, Mstislavskaya kept on 
looking on me in church I 

Irina. What can I do, Fyodor? It is to be my bitter 
destiny, evidently. 

FyoDOR [embracing her'] Dear heart! Beloved! I 
was only jesting. \^y — is there any one in all the 
world more lovely than you? Come, let us go and cat 
before our dinner gets cold. 

[Fyodor leavess Irina followinff. Godtmoff, KleshniUj 
and Tureynin follow toward door^ 

Kxeshnin [to Godunoffj leaving room] So you are 
going to make j^ce, eh? And you will become friends 
with your deadliest foe? 

Tureynin. The one who hates you most I And then 
what? 

Godunoff. And then — we shall see I 

[They leave,] 


CURTAIN 



ACT TWO. 


Room in the Tsar^s palace. Tsar Fyodor is sitting in 
a large arm-chair. To his right Irina is doing gold¬ 
thread embroidery on a frame. To the left, sitting in 
arm-chairs are: Dionisy, Metropolitan of Russia; Var- 
laam. Archbishop of Krutits; loff. Archbishop of Rostoff; 
Boris Godunoff, A number of nobles are at hand, 

IVODOR. Most Reverend Father Dionisyl Reverend 
Father loff! And you, Father Varlaam! I sent for you, 
Reverend Sirs, to help me in an important matter; in 
other words, to assist me in making peace between two 
old foes. You know how long I have grieved over the 
fact that the Shouiskys, an honorable family, and Boris 
GodunbfiF, my esteemed brother-in-law, have been es¬ 
tranged by a useless feud. But apparently the Lord has 
listened to my prayers and has endowed Boris^ heart with 
the s|>irit of humility. He himself promised me to-day 
to foiget his enemies' deeds, and to be the first to offer 
his hand to the Shouiskys. Is that not so, brother-in-law? 

Godunoff. It is my duty to bow to your wishes, 
Your Majesty. 

Fyodor. Thank you, brother-in-law! You remember 
the Blessed Scriptures, and faithfully you oteerve their 
lessons. There is one thing, though, about Prince Ivan 
Petrovitch Shouisky which I wish to tell you. He is 
inclined to be a little harsh and proud and aggressive. So 
it would be better if you say as little as possible to 
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each other, and perhaps it would be best if you should 
go to him and shake his hand — like this—and tell him 
that everything is forgotten and that hereafter you wish 
to live in peace with him and his clan, 

Godunoff. I am ready! 

Fvodor. Thank you, brother-in-law! Do not forget 
— he is a warrior. He has grown up amidst the dang 
of battle, the roar of the cannons, the clash of steel, and 
the thud of lance and halberd. But he is a pious man 
for all that, and he will doubtless listen to friendly words. 
[To Dionisy'] As for you, Most Reverend Father, as 
soon as they dasp hands, give them your blessing quiddy, 
and speak to them encouraging words. 

DiONisy. It is my duty, Your Majesty, as a servant 
of Christ’s Holy Church, to bring to everybody the mes¬ 
sage of peace. Be this a religious matter or not, yet shall 
I try to win over Prince Shouisky. 

Fyotor. Most Reverend Father, we stand ready, one 
and all, to defend the Church. Boris and I and Shouisky, 
we all are stanch supporters of the Faith. 

Dionisy, All-Powerful Tsar, your zeal is well known 
to us, but unfortunatdy your wiU does not empower all 
dedsions. [Looks at Godunoff meaningly} "V^en our 
Holy Synod found some merchants of Novgorod guilty 
of heresy, they were permitted a few days later to go free 
and return to Novgorod and tempt the peasants with their 
evil doctrines. 

Godunoff. Your Holiness, these merchants trade 
with German towns, and thus bring a great deal of 
profit to our government. Without them Novgorod 
would be ruined. 

I)iONisy. Is it for the sake of profit that heretics 
should be allowed to go unpunished? 

Godunoff. God forbid, Most Reverend Father! The 
Tsar has already ordered his soldiers to arrest the pro- 
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pounder of these heresies. But the Tsar differentiates 
between tempter and tempted. 

Fyodor. Of course, brother-in-law. And, Most Rev¬ 
erend Sir, even the tempters themselves, should neither be 
punished nor tortured. They should answer for their 
sins to the Lord God. You yourself can exhort them. 
For, Reverend Sir, it is not without reason that they call 
you a wise theologian. 

Dionisy. We try to do the best we can through ex¬ 
hortation. But you are not aware of all the facts. The 
bailiffs and tax and revenue collectors began to join 
churches and monasteries for their own ends, and they 
brought into play forgotten tricks and twists to influence 
the people. 

Godunoff. Most Reverend Father, the Almighty 
Tsar has forestalled all your grievances. There will not 
arise in the future another occasion for us to take extreme 
measures. [Hands him an official paper\ Here is the 
decree. Reverend Father, whidi will prevent these people 
from joining, for reasons of personal benefit, the mon¬ 
asteries and the organizations of Holy Church, and whidi 
transfers the jurisdiction in sudi cases from the imperial 
courts to the Church itself. 

FVodor. Yes, Reverend Father, he wrote it, and I 
affixed my seal to it. 

Dionisy [ffiancin^ at the document^ Blessed be the 
peace-makers! When the imperial chancellor promises to 
guarantee our statutory rights, exemptions and privileges, 
then all past grievances shdl be foigottcn. 

Fyodor. Right, right, Reverend Father! Father Var- 
laam, come and assist His Holiness. 

Varijum. Your Majesty, I shall second whatever 
His Holiness decides in this matter. 

Fyoi>osu Father loff, I depend upon you, too. 

Io^f; Your chancellor, Almighty Emperor, is both 
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kindly and wise, and it is our duty to pray to God for 
peace and good-will. 

Fyodor. You, too, Irinushka, I shall ask to say a 
helpful word to Shouisky should he show himself ob¬ 
stinate. A word from a woman’s lips means a great 
deal and softens a steely heart I know from experi¬ 
ence. I would never give in to a man, but just let a 
woman or child appeal to me, and I would gladly do 
anything. 

Irina. My Tsar and Lord, we shall do exactly as 
you command; but what weight has our word against 
yours? If you will only tell him firmly that their es¬ 
trangement angers you, Prince Ivan Petrovitch will never 
dare to disregard your wishes. 

Fyodor. Yes, yes, of course; I will instruct him, I 
will cwnmand him! And you, gentlemen, engage them 
quickly in conversation; do not remain silent. There is 
nothing worse for two adversaries who have come to¬ 
gether in peace than for everybody to stand round and 
silently watch while they stare at each other. . . . 

Kleshnin. We would be grateful. Your Majesty, if 
the Prince of Shoui would permit us occasionally to 
open our mouths. 

Fyodor. What do you mean — Prince of Shoui — ? 

Kleshnin. I mean that he behaves like an indepen¬ 
dent potentate, and not like a servant of Your Majesty. 

Khvorostinjn. Your Majesty, your former tutor can¬ 
not forgive the Shouiskys for siding with the Nagi 
faction. 

Golovin. There are some who wish to ask you to 
recall the Tsarievitch to Moscow. 

Fyodor. Dimitry? I would be glad to! Dear lad! 
I feel he must be lonely there, while here I could cheer 
him up; I could take him to play and dance and bear- 
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fight! I have asked Boris time and again, but he tells 
me steadfastly that it cannot be done. 

Kleshnin. And he is right! It was not without rea¬ 
son that your late father exiled the Nagis to Uglitch. He 
knew the Nagis. He never allowed them too much 
liberty, and your brother-in-law, too, is watching them 
closely. 

Fyocor. Petrovitch, Petrovitch, you are speaking 
against the uncles of the Tsarievitch! 

Kleshnin. The Tsarievitch? And how so? And I 
suppose his mother, her husband’s seventh wife, was thus 
Tsarina? During your father’s lifetime there were 
Tsarinas and to spare of her breed 1 

Fyodor. Come, come! Dimitry and I are brothers, 
and the Nagis are his uncles, so don’t you dare criticize 
them in my presence, 

Kleshnin. Must I then praise them for wanting to 
overthrow you and put their own pretender upon the 
throne? 

Fyodor, How dare you? 

Kleshnin. Must I also praise the Shouiskys for ally¬ 
ing themselves with the Nagis? 

Fyodor. I tell you — be silent, be silent! At once! 

Kleshnin [walking toward window] Very well, then. 
I shall not say another word! 

Fyodor [to Godunoff] Next time, brother-in-law, do 
not allow him to criticize my brother and my stepmother. 

Godunoff. Your Majesty, he is a simple xAan who 
means well. [Yelb are heard outside.] 

Kleshnin [looking from window] Here they come. 

Fyodor. Who? 

Nobles [looking from window] The Shouiskys! 

Fyodor [stepping to window] What ? They are here 
already? 

Kleshnin, Yes. They are already at the outer gate. 
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[The yells grow louder] See — first comes Ivan Petro- 
vitch, surrounded by swarms of merchants! Listen — 
how they yell! They throw their hats into the air! They 
are pushing the ar^ers out of the way! They have 
seized both Ivan’s arms — they are leading him up the 
steps! Why—they do not show such enthusiasm even 
for their own Tsar!' 

Fyodor. Look here, brother-in-law, do not forget your 
promise. And you, Irinushka, watch carefully! Should 
matters not run smoothly, you must help. Reverend 
Father, I rely on you absolutely! [Quickly resumes his 
seat,] 

Steward [opening the door] Prince Ivan Petrovitchl 

[Enter the Shouiskys; followed hy Mstislceasky, Shak- 
kovsioy, and others,] 

Kleshnin [in an undertone to Tureynin, glancing at 
the Shouiskys] Just look at them! They do not even 
bowl 

Ivan [kneeling] Almighty Tsar! We are here in 
obedience to your command! 

Fyodor. Rise, Prince Ivan Petrovitch! Rise quickly 1 
Do not kneel at my feet! [Helps him to his feet] The 
Tsarina and I have not seen you for a long time. You 
were doubtless busy with family affairs. I have been 
told that you are giving your niece in marriage? 

Ivan. True, Your Majesty! 

Fyodor.^ I am glad, vepr^ glad. I congratulate you. 
So, as I said to you before, it is a long time since we have 
seen you — but perhaps you have had no leisure? This 
wedding — I presume that is why you have not attended 
the Duxna of late? 

Ivan. Your Majesty, what business have I at the 
Duma as long as not the Duma but your brother-in-law 
settles the affairs of the empire? He has enough adher¬ 
ents amongst the nobility without me. 
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Fyodor. Ivan Petrovitch! It grieves me to see that 
you and my brother-in-law have become so estranged. 
Our Lord God Himself commands us to love each other. 
Is such not God’s command, Most Reverend Father? 

Dionisy. Indeed, Your Majesty 1 

Fyodor. You see, Prince? What did the blessed 
Apostle say to the Corinthians? **I pray ...” How 
does it go. Father Varlaam? 

Varlaam. “I beseech you that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions among you; but 
that ye be perfected together in the same mind and in 
the same judgment.” 

Fyodor. You see? And what did Apostle Peter say 
to the people? “Do not be unforgiving—” What else 
did he say Father loif ? 

loFF. '‘Finally be ye aU like minded, loving as 
brethren; not rendering evil for evil, or reviling for re¬ 
viling!” And your brother-in-law, Almighty Tsar, in¬ 
deed lives up to the Apostle’s words. 

Fyodor. Yes, Father lofiE, yes! Rest assured, Ivan 
Petrovitch, that he respects you. We all admire your 
stanchness. Well, then, if only you were willing — if 
only you and Boris — [In a whisper to Godunoff^ Go on, 
brother-in-law! 

Godunoff. Prince Ivan Petrovitch! I have brooded 
long over our ancient feud. If you are willing to forget 
the past, then so will I, and I would gladly be a brother 
to you and your dan. And so I offer you my hand in 
peace! 

Ivan [drawing back] Sir! Our enmity is too bitter 
and too real that it may be thus lightly dismissed! 

Godunoff. What else then do you demand. Prince? 

Ivan. Most noble Godunoff. I accuse you of disre- 
gatdmg Tsar Ivan Vassilitch”s wishes and testament, who 
on his death bed recommended that Russia be adminis- 
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tered by five nobles. I was one; Zakarin-Yourieff an¬ 
other; Mstislavsky was the third; Bielsky the fourth, and 
yourself the fifth. And who is governing Russia to-day, 
pray tell! 

Godunoff. Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch! I am only the 
executor of his imperial will. 

Ivan- Do not evade the issue, sir! You have usurped 
the imperial power by craftiness! As soon as Tsar Ivan 
passed away you banished Bielsky, while you forced 
Mstislavsky to become a monk; as for Nikita Romano- 
vitch YouriefiE, iUness followed by death rid you of him. 
Only you and I remained. But you avoided me, and 
taking advantage of your position, you began suggesting to 
the Tsar whatever command you wished to be issued, 
and you interfered boldly with the rights of nobles and 
merchants, and even with those of the Church. Dissatis¬ 
faction became rife . . . 

Godunoff, Prince, permit me to say a word. . . . 

Ivan. Dissatisfaction became rife. But the Tsar's 
name was your shield. He, however, saw through you. 
The inhabitants of Moscow appealed to us, and we 
Shouiskys pledged ourselves to defend truth, and with us 
are all the people. This is the root of our mutual hatred. 
I have spoken the whole truth. Let the Tsar settle this 
matter between us. 

Godunoff. Prince Ivan Petrovitch! The Almighty 
Tsar wishes to make peace between us, but your words 
breathe enmity. Prince! I shall not reply to your accusa¬ 
tions by counter-accusations, but I shall simply attempt 
to dear myself. You accuse me. Prince, oi having 
usurped the power? But remember! Were you willing 
to cooperate with me? Were you not always the one to 
reject my advances? And, being absolutely unable to 
brook contradiction^ was it not you who broke away? 
Then the Almighty Tsar, notidng your indiflFercnce, en- 
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trusted the entire nation to my care. I, on the other 
hand, accepted the trust solely for the sake of Russia. 
The war with Latvia is ended, and we did not cede one 
foot of Russian ground. In order to subdue the Tartar 
horde we gave the chieftainship to the old chief’s nephew, 
and the former chief, frightened, surrendered. We quelled 
the Tcheremeesian uprising. We concluded a truce with 
the Swedes. With the Grerman Emperor and with Den¬ 
mark we strengthened our peace, while we signed with 
England a commercial treaty which may not altogether 
please our Moscow friends, but is of palpable benefit to 
our nation as a whole. Yet at the very time when Russia 
began to rise from the ashes of strife and poverty, you, 
Prince — and I do not mean to hurt your feelings — you, 
together with your brothers, inflamed the Moscow mob 
against me and secretly instructed intriguers to complain 
about me to the Tsar! 

Andrei Shouisky [stepping forward} It is not for 
personal reasons that we took strong measures, sir. It 
was only when you began usurping the imperial preroga¬ 
tives that we and the people rose to the defense. 

Dimitry Shouisky. Such things did not occur even 
in the days of Tsar Ivan, sir. 

Ivan Ivanovttch Shouisky. The late Tsar was very 
severe with his courtiers. Those dose to him feared him; 
those far from him lived fearlessly their own lives. You, 
however, seem to have enmeshed all Russia in a net, and 
there is no peace for any one, anywhere, from you! 

Godunoff. When after long chaos Russia’s house 
once more was being put in order, the healing of old 
wounds brought pain. Naturally! To strengthen a tot¬ 
tering building, there are walls which must be tom down. 
But, by the grace of God, we have passed the inevitable 
period of suffering, and every one has acknowledged the 
wisdom of the Tsar. You Shouiskys alone remain hostile 
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and wish to throw back our new and better national 
existence into the old channels of strife, 

Ivan, Are we the only ones? Reverend Father 
Dionisy! Tell him whether we stand alone in grieving 
for the state of Christ’s Church! 

Dionisy. Prince, before your arrival we were speak¬ 
ing with the imperial chancellor. He will repeal all the 
decrees which we objected to so strongly. 

Ivan. I have my doubts, 

Godunoff. As to the rest, Prince, I am confident 
that we shall agree. The time of strife ended to-day. 
We have smoothed out whatever obstacles there were be¬ 
tween us in this land, and now you and I together can 
better serve it than I could by myself. 

Dionisy. Your words axe wise and peaceful. We 
advise an end to this hate which is against the teadiings 
of Our Savior and harmful to the welfare of the nation. 

Fyodor, Reverend Father, I am convinced that the 
Shouiskys will give in! Am I not right. Prince, am I not 
right? Even the Tsarina, I know, agrees with me. Why 
are you so silent, Irinushka? 

Irina [coniinuing to embroider] Really, I cannot be¬ 
lieve that Prince Shouisky can allow himself to be coaxed 
so long into doing what the Tsar can command with one 
word, [Looks at Shouisky] Tell me, Prince, if you stood 
now before Tsar Ivan instead of before Tsar Fyodor, 
would you hesitate so long? Can it be that you are 
forgetting your duty to the Tsar because he is so lenient 
and patient and kindly? 

Ivan. Tsarina, I spoke to the Tsar as I would have 
spoken to his father, and I would rather mount the 
scaffold than be untrue to my principles. I am certain, 
however, that I would never have had occasion to use 
such words before Tsar Ivan, since the late Tsar would- 
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never have permitted the imperial power to slip from his 
hands. 

» Irina. Prince Ivan Petrovitch, when you were in 
PskofE, surrounded by Lithuanians, and by your great 
bravery set an encouraging example to all Russia—I 
vowed then that, if you were saved, I would embroider 
in gold this cover for the sepulcher of Prince Vsevoloda’s 
sacred remains in Pskoff. I have been embroidering for 
a long time, and my work is almost finished. Is it pos¬ 
sible that I who began this in honor of the one who saved 
Russia, shall see him an enemy of the state, now that it 
is finished? [Rwr and crosses to Shotcisky^ Is it possible 
that he for whose welfare I and all Russia prayed so 
fervently, will bring strife into this land by his stub¬ 
bornness? I beg you — do not darken needlessly the 
glory of your fame with such a shadow! Obey the 
counsels of Holy Church and the Tsar’s wishes! — 
Prince —{Bows deeply to him] See — I bend my knee 
before you — forget your enmity 1 

Ivan {deeply moved] Tsarina! Your words flow over 
my soul like a gentle brook 1 The unexpected kindliness 
of your speech stirred my heart to its depths! How can 
I i^se your appeal! Believe me, I am glad to conlply 
with the Tsar’s wishes. But, before doing so, permit me 
to say two words to your brother. {To Godunoff] It is 
not the first time, sir, that you evade your enemies 
through tricks and clever speeches. What guarantee can 
yon give us that this is not a trap to lull our suspicions, 
so that later on you may destroy us the more easily? 

GfoDUNOFF. Prince, mine own word and the Tsar's 
pledge will be your guarantee. 

PyonoR. Yes, yes, Prince, I give you my pledge. 

Juan Petrovitch. What fate awaits those who stood 
by us"in defense of our faith? 

OomJNOFF. Not one hair of their heads shall be 
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touched, nor will a hand be raised against them in 
violence. 

Ivan. And will you seal this promise by kissing the 
Holy Cross before the Tsar? 

Godunoff. I will! 

Ivan \addresAnff the nobles who came with hhn] 
What do you say? 

Nobles. We agree to whatever you propose 1 

Ivan \to Godunoff] Here is my hand! 

Fyodor. My friends! Thanks, thanks! Irinushka, 
this is the happiest day of my life! Reverend Father 
Dionisy, bring the Cross— qui^, quick! 

[Dionisy picks the Cross up from table and offers it 
first to Shouisky, then to Godunoff."} 

Ivan. I swear that from to-day on I shall not injure 
Boris Fyodorovitch Godunoif by deed or word; in wit¬ 
ness of which, I, for myself as well as for my brothers, 
my clansmen, adherents, traders and merchants, kiss the 
Cross of Christ, Our Savior! [Kisses the Cross.} 

Godunoff. I kiss the Cross in witness of the fact 
that from now on I shall live in peace and amity with the 
Shouiskys and that I shall hereafter in all matters per¬ 
taining to the State seek their advice; and as to their 
followers, princes, nobles, and merchants, I shall not take 
toll for whatever wrong they may have done me in the 
past. [Kisses the Cross.} 

Fyodor. That^s it! Thus should one live up to the 
lessons of the Holy Scriptures! Embrace each other! 
That’s it! Well — has that not lessened the tension? 
Isn’t it so? [Loud voices outside} What are the shouts 
about? 

Ivan. Your Majesty, they probably wish to know the 
outcome of the meeting between the chancellor and my¬ 
self. With your permission, I shall go and join them. 
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Fyodor. No, no, remain here. Let them come in. 
Let them rejoice that harmony has been restored! [To 
Kleshnin] Go, Petrovitch, and bring them in! 

Kleshnin. All of them? There’s a whole troop of 
counter-jumpers! 

Fyodor. Why all of them? Let them delegate a few 
of their number and send them in! [Kleshnin leaves'] 
To be frank, brother-in-law, I am not over-anxious to 
see them. They will surround me with their complaints 
and petitions, and I can’t stand the noise — the zumming 
and droning — it always fills my ears like the clanging 
of C3rmbals. I cannot bear it! One stands and stares 
and does not know what to say. Still — to-day it is 
different! To-day I shall be glad to see them! 

Godunoff. I am afraid, Your Majesty, that you will 
not be able to get rid of their importunate complaints. 
They are a troublesome lot. You had better permit me 
to speak to them. 

Kleshnin [returning] Your Majesty! Here are the 
delegates of all the merchants, grain-dealers, saddle- 
makers, weavers, and butchers whom Prince Shouisky 
brought along. Here they are! 

The Delegates, [enter and kneel] Your Imperial 
Majesty! God bless you for bidding us come into your 
august presence! 

Fyodor. Rise, men 1 I am glad to see you. I sent 
for you to tell you — why don’t you rise? I am begins 
ning to grow angry! [The Delegates rise with the ex-- 
ception of one old man] Why don’t you get up, my 
friend? 

The Old Man. I would like to, Your Majesty, but I 
cannot! I can still manage to get down on my knees, 
but . when it comes to getting up I have not enough 
strength. I ,am growing hopelessly stiff, Your Majesty! 

Fyodor [to the other^ Hdp him up, men! [Two mer-^ 
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chants assist the old man to his feet] That’s it I You 
have not strained yourself, grandfather? Who are you? 

The Old Man. I am Bogdan Semyonovitch Kuriu- 
koff, a visitor from Moscow. 

Fyodor. How old are you? 

Kuriukoff. I am getting on towards a hundred 
years! In the days of your mother, Alona Vassilievna, I 
was an employee of the mint, making kopeck pieces on 
which was embossed the likeness of the Imperial Prince. 
You see, already in those olden days I was an employee 
of the state! Yes, I am well over a hundred! 

Fyodor. Why, grandfather, you are shaky! Gentle¬ 
men, you ought to bring him a chair! 

Kuriukoff. Your Majesty, how dare I sit down in 
your presence? 

Fyodor. But you are so very old. I take it you have 
seen a great deal in your life. 

Kuriukoff. Why, Little Father, how could I help 
seeing things? To be sure — I have seen a bit of every¬ 
thing. I well remember the time when Vassily Ivano- 
vitch put his wife, Solomona Yourievna, into a convent be¬ 
cause she was sterile, and took your mother, Alona Vas¬ 
silievna, to wife. Then, you see, the people divided into 
two factions, one siding with your mother, the other with 
Solomona Yourievna. In those days there were terrible 
quarrels between the nobles; at the time of your father’s 
minority the Prince of Oftchin fought bitterly with the 
Shouiskys, involving in their feud all of Moscow. Our 
dan always sided with the Shouiskys. It has been a tradi¬ 
tion with us. All of a sudden you would hear the alarm 
sounding — and then, off to armsl Rally around the 
Shouist^l The stores would quiddy put up their shut¬ 
ters; quickly would we pick up whatever weapon came 
first to hand, hatchet or pole-ax, and rush to the market¬ 
place where the fight alr^y would be in full swing, one 
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side yelling: '‘Death to the Oftchins!”, the other side: 
"'Death to the Shouiskys V And on with the fight! 
Fyodor. It was a great sin, grandfather! 

Kuriukoff. Then, as soon as your father became of 
age and assumed the reins of authority, everything quieted 
down. 

Kleshnin. Well — he evidently never spoke in jest! 
Kuriukoff. God forbid I He was a very strict Tsar. 
He ruled the nobles with an iron fist! There was no 
trifling with him! Before you had time to think, the 
gallows would rise in the marketplace. Ah — there was 
punishment and sufiEering to spare! All of a sudden — 
Fyodor. Grandfather, I asked you and your friends 
in to tell you — 

Kuriukoff. The tambourines would suddenly jingle, 
calling the people to the marketplace — 

Fy(_^r. I asked you all in — 

Kuriukoff. In spite of everything you^d go — 

A Young Merchant [pulling him by the coat] 
Bogan Semyonovitch! The Tsar is speaking! 

Kuriukoff. Just a moment, nephew! Let me finish. 
We would come to the marketplace, and there — 

Fyodor \to the youn^ merchant] So you are his 
nephew? 

The Young Merchant. Your Majesty, I am his 
grand-nephew — 

Kuriukoff. The executioners would already be wait¬ 
ing— 

The Young Merchant {affcdn pulling his coat] 
Bogdan Semyonovitch 1 What is Ae matter with you ? 

i^ODOR [to the young merchant] Your face is familiar 
to me. 

K^rjukoff. With beheading axes — 

Fyodor [#o the young merchant] Where have I seen 
you? 
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The Young Merchant, At MifcoU’s, Almigjity 
Tsar, we drank your health. There was a bear fight. I 
overpowered the bear, and Your Majesty was kind enough 
to treat me to a tumbler of wine. 

Kuriukoff. With beheading axes they waited- 

FyoDOR. What is the trouble, grandfather? What 
are you talking about? What is there to remember? 
With axes—^with axes! You do not give me a chance 
to say one word! [To the young merchant] So you 
are the fellow who vanquished the bear? I remember, 
I remember now. Irinushka! This is the young mer¬ 
chant of whom I spoke to you, you know? I believe 
your name is Sinielpikoff, isn’t it? 

The Young Merchant. Krassilnikoff, Your Ma¬ 
jesty, Ivan Artyomoff Krassilnikoff. 

I^ODOR. Yes, yes, yes! Krassilnikoff. Just imagine, 
Irinushka! The bear came close to him, as dose as you 
are to me now, Reverend Father; and he stepped for¬ 
ward this way, whirled his ax, and with one blow 
drove it into the bear’s stomach! The bear struggles 
and screams “Ooh! Oooh!” And he kept on pawing 
him, Reverend Father, until his strength gave out and 
he tumbled over. 

Godunoff. Your Majesty, you wish to announce 
our reconciliation to these people. 

Fyodor [?o Krassilnikoff] Didn’t you also have a 
brother who beat Shakhovskoy in a fist fight? 

Krassilnikoff. He is my cousin, Your Majesty, 
His name is Nikita Golub. [Turning to his people] 
Nikita! Come here and present yourself to the Tsar I 

[Oolub Junior steps forward and bows]. 

Fyodor. Good day, Golub! How are you? How 
are your musdes, my boy? [To Shakhovskoy] Did you 
him, Prince? 

fiHAKHbvsKOY. Would I fail to recognize sudi a 
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friend? Why, Golub, you gave one of my ribs a neat 
little fracture. And thanks to your gentle treatment 
I was in bed three weeks. 

Golub Junior \hovnng\ I respectfully greet you, 
Prince Grigory! God willing, we shall meet by the 
river next Easter, and then perhaps it will be your 
turn to beat me. 


Shakhovskoy. I shall always be glad to take you bn 
for a bout — mark my word I 

Golub Junior. What will you stake on the out¬ 
come, Prince? 

Shakhovskoy. An embossed punch ladle! And you? 

Golub Junior. A sable cap! 

Irina [to Fyodor] Darling, do not allow them to 
fight. The time is not prc^itious. It may lead to evil 
consequences! 

Fyodor. You think so, Irinushkal [To Shakhovskoy 
and Golub Jmior] Mind you don’t fight seriously. And 
be careful not to hit each other below the belt! It is 
the deadliest spot. 

Ivan. Almighty Tsar, permit me to inform them why 
you bade them^me. 

, ,JYOdor. Well, lyell, all right —tell them. 

' Ivan. ^Delegates P I wish to inform you that the 
noble Boris I^^cyrovitch Godunoff and I, Prince Shou- 
Iriny, t^ether with my brothers, have made peace, and 
have^l^fully promised each other to forget rfie ancient 
qjmity our clans and ourselves and to live from 

ndfw harmony! 

' Betrovitch, how is that? 


vou^ andiyoii averted us? . 




! 'Die chancellor has 
(bve in the future with- 
tall always defend your 
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Krassilnikoff, Prince, take care! 

Golub Junior, Prince, do not make peace! 

GrOLUB Senior. Prince Ivan PetrovitA, do not be¬ 
tray us! 

Ivan. Do not be afraid, my people! The chancellor 
has given his solemn vow that he will not touch a hair 
on our heads! 

A Voice [in the bctckgroun£\ He will give his vow 
— yes! But will he keep it? 

Kuriukoff. Permit an old man, Ivan Petrovitch, to 
give you one warning in his own homely way! When 
your forefathers at the time of Alona Vassilievna, the 
Tsar’s mother, bade us rise in the Telepnia-Oftdiin 
feud, we were stout allies; and in this lay the strength 
of your grandfather, Vassily Vassilitch! Had he con¬ 
cluded peace with the Oftchins he would have pefished, 
and we with him! 

Golub Senior. There was no need to inHamc us 
against your enemies, if you intended making peace with 
them, Prince Ivan Petrovitch! 

Golub Junior. Prince Ivan Petrovitch! You are 
concluding peace at the price of our heads! 

Ivan \angrH^'\ Be quiet, young dog! Go on with 
your fist-fighting, and let older and wisef men attend to 
matters of state! How dare you doubt his word when 
he kissed the Cross? Do you hear? He kissed the 
Cross! 

Godunoff [in whisper to Kleshmn] Take note of 
their names and write them down. 

[In the meantime the Delegates^ who have been con¬ 
versing among themselves^ approach Fyodor in a body^ 

Delegates. Almighty Tsar! Be merciful! Do not 
let us perish I Almighty T^sar, he merciful! Protect us! 
Be merciful, Your Majesty! Do not forsake us! We 
are lost now, 
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Fyodor. Why? What is the matter? What makes 
you say that? Against whom do you want me to pro¬ 
tect you? 

Golub Senior. Against your brother-in-law, Your 
Majesty! Against Godunoff! 

C^LUB Junior. Your brother-in-law will ruin us 
now completely! 

Fyodor. What nonsense! Who told you? My 
brother-in-law loves you! Tell them, Boris, that you 
love them! He will tell you so at once! He will ex¬ 
plain everything to you! I personally have not the time 
now! [Attempts to leave; the Delegates surround him']. 

Delegates. Almighty Tsar! Our only hope rests 
in you! We have done no harm! We were faithful 
allies of the Shouiskys, your own servants! Command 
Boris Fyodorovitch not to harm us! Order him! 

Fyodor. Yes, all right! Now let me go! I have 
AO time! Tell Boris everything, everything! 

Delegates. Why, Your Majesty, how can we speak* 
to Boris against his own self? Have mercy on us! 
Listen to us. Tsar! Permit us — 

Fyodor [putting his hands over his ears] Oh, oh, oh, 
oh, dh! Tell Boris everything! Tell Boris! I have 
no time to listen! Tell Boris everything! 

[Fyodor leaves, his hands over his ears ., The Dele¬ 
gates look at one another in complete consternation]. 


CURTAIN ^ 



ACT THREE. 


SCENE I. 

Nigfht. The garden of Ivan's house. 

Vassiusa Volokhova {coming out of the housel 
What a dark night I Not a star to be seen! It is time 
for him to come.1 I wonder if that is not he standing 
there back of the fence. {Walks to the gate and speaks 
inavfhisper] Prince I Prince! There is no one! Listen, 
isn’t he coming? Those cursed nightingales with their 
nohg^ twitter make it impossible to hear if he is coming. 
I can’t hear a thing! Something creaked! It’s he, 
probably! 

Volokhova {turns around and speaks in a whisper'] 
Princess, — come—come I 

Princess {in whisper] WTiere are you, Vasalisa 
Pankratievna? 

Volokhova. Here, darling. 

Princess. I cannot see you. 

Volokhova. Here, come over here! Give me your 
hand! Why, little dove, how you tremble! 

Princess. It is chilly. 

Volokhova. "Why—no! It is quite warm. Smell 
the grass! And — oh — the scent of biirib and adi- 
trees that drifts across the meadows horn the monastery! 
What a glorious spring ni^^t! But your little hand 
is like ice! 
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Princess. I had better go home! 

VOLOKHOVA. Blessed Virgin 1 What are you afraid 
of? Is he a stranger to you? Why — thank God — I 
myself brought you together 1 

Princess. Uncle’s house is filled with guests. What 
if one of them should stroll through the garden? 

VoLOKHOVA. What of it? Why diould an engaged 
couple not be seen together? If after you are married 
you should want to become acquainted with some nice 
young lad, that would have to be done very circum¬ 
spectly. By the way, that is not so very unusual either. 
For a handful of gold coins anything can be done. 

Princess. Stop, Vassilisa Pankratievna! Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself? 

VoLOKHOVA. Why should I be ashamed of myself, 
little dove? Everything depends on money. For money 
girls marry, and men. For money brother .fights brother 
and son fights father. No one can withstand it. 

Princess. Pankratievna! One moment! Didn’t you 
hear something? 

VoLOKHOVA. It sounds like a wind-mill — 

Shakhovskoy [behind the fence, in an undertone^ 
Hoi 

VoLOKHOVA. Well — at last! [Runs to the gate md 
opens it\ Come in, Prince! [Shakhovskog is seen behind 
the fence, then leaps across it into the garden^ Well — 
I declare! I opened the gate for you — why jump? 

Shakhovskoy. Bah — the gate! I am only sorry 
that the fence is so low. Why — I would leap the 
Kremlin walls to rush to the arms of my love. I am 
here at last! 

[About to put his arms around the Princess']. 

VOLOKHOVA. That’s right! Kiss her! Caress her, 
while I bold her hands. 

Shakhovskoy [receding a few steps] Do not be 
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afraid, Princess 1 I will not approach you until you 
permit me to do so. 

VoLOKHOVA. Ah — my hawk-like Prince! I have 
kept my word! And you — what you promised me — 

Shakhovskoy [throwing his purse to her'] Here you 
are! 

VoLOKHOVA [weighing the purse] Heavens! How 
the coins clink! Too bad it is so dark! 

Shakhovskoy [/o Princess] Why did you turn away 
from me? Do you not care for me? 

Princess. You kept me waiting. 

Shakhovskoy. Were you frightened? 

Princess. Terribly frightened! On such a ni^t! 

Shakhovskoy. Afraid of storms? 

Princess. And what about goblins? Or what-not? 
And there he stands and laughs! 

Shakhovskoy. How can I help laughing? Goblins 
in a garden! 

Princess. Yes, it seems funny to you, but how 
about me? What if suddenly my uncle or brother should 
come out—what then? You would be lost! 

Shakhovskoy. How can I help myself since they 
do not. let me be with you? Occasionally I have a 
glimpse of you, but never a chance for a word. 

Princess. Just listen to him! And what would you 
like to say to me? 

Shakhovskoy. That you are the most lovely in all 
the world! That without you life would mean nothing 
to me! That I can hardly wait until we are marriedl 

Princess. Well — and what if my brother had re¬ 
fused your proposal for my hand? 

Shakhovskoy., Then I would have taken you away! 

Princess. And what if I hadn^t come witib you? 

Shakhovskoy. I would have kidnapped youi 
Princess. And if I had escaped? 
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Shakhovskoy. I would have caught you! 

Princess. And if I had jumped into the river at 
Moscow. 

Shakhovskoy. I would have jumped after you! 

Princess. And what if the water-sprite had defended 
me? 

Shakhovskoy. I would have caught him by his 
beard and his walrus mustache! 

Princess. Ha-ha, His walrus mustache! [Both 
laughJ\ 

Shakhovskoy. Why — you’re laughing! And your 
laughter — oh — is just like the twitter of the night¬ 
ingales! My darling! When you laugh it seems as if 
the veil of night were lifted from this garden. Look 
yonder — a star has appeared — another—a third — 
still more! They all came to listen to you! They are 
shining in the pond! Take care — they’ll tell the water- 
sprite how you laugh at him! 

Princess. Ha-ha! 

Shakhovskoy. There she goes! 

[A knock at the gate]. 

Princess. Oh — what is it? 

VoLOKHOVA. Some one is knocking at the gate. 

[She and the Princess hide behind the trees,] 

Shakhovskoy [goes to gate] Who is it? 

Voice [oidside] Let me in — for Grod’s sake! 
Shakhovskoy. Who is it? 

Voice, I! Krassilnikoff, a merchant! A terrible 
thing has happened! Let me in — quickly! 

[Shakhovskoy opens the gate — Krassilnikoff rushes in. 
His clothes are tom,] 

'Krassilnikoff. Where is Prince Shouisky? Where 
is Prince Ivan Petrovitch? 

SHAltHovsKOY. What do you want him for? 

Kjrassilnikoff. Prince — Prince Ivan Petrovitdil 
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[Lights spring up in the windows of the house. Prince 
Ivan Petrovitch and his guests come doum the steps into 
the garden. Shakhovskoy disappears behind the trces.“\ 

Ivan. What’s all this noise? Who called me? 

Krassilnikoff. I did. Almighty Prince, have m^cy! 
Befriend usl Archers came to our house, the Nogaieffs* 
and the Golubs’ — they broke in — and arrested all those 
who were delegates at the Tsar’s audience I 

Ivan. Who arrested them? 

Krassilnikoff. Kleshnin — by order of Godunofi. 

Ivan. What? 

Krassilnikoff. I myself just escaped I 

Ivan. By order of Godunoff? 

Krassilnikoff. Yes. 

' Ivan. You actually mean to tell me that GodunofiE 
had all the delegates arrested? 

Krassilnikoff. So Kleshnin told us—let this be 
a lesson to you about complaining of Godunoff to the 
Tsar! 

Golovin. What did I tell you, Prince? You see? 

Vassily Shouisky. You see, uncle? You did not 
wish to believe it? You would not take our advice 
and would not plead illness when the Tsar asked you 
to the audience! 

Ivan. It cannot be—it cannot be! 

Krassilnikoff. Prince-Protector! People came to 
our houses to find out what happened. 

Ivan. He shall pay for this dearly! 

Golovin. First the merchants, and then —you just 
watch — and it will be our turn 1 

Ajtorei Shoxiisky. Conscienceless wretch! 

Mstislavsky. The brute! 

Ivan. He swore on the Cross—the Holy Cross! 

Andrbi Sholtisky. No wonder he maneuvered this; 
he wi^ed to separate u$ from our people! 
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Vassily Shouisky. He wished to show all Moscow 
that people cannot rely upon us nor trust us, that we 
betray our allies! 

Ivan. I suppose they are murmuring about us al¬ 
ready! 

Kjrassilnikoff. Yes. Do not be angry, gentlemen, 
but as soon as the sleighs carried off our people, the 
neighbors gathered — and they did not speak kindly of 
you. 

Ivan Ivanovitch Shouisky. There are no two 
ways about it. We must arouse Moscow before we 
lose all our followers. 

Andrei Shouisky. We must send the alarm to all 
the suburbs. 

Ivan Ivanovitch Shouisky. Weapons must be dfe- 
tributed amongst the merchants! 

Andrei Shouisky. On — to Boris* house — and kill 
him! 

GrOLOViN. We must send a messenger to Uglitch and 
tell the Nagis to proclaim Dimitry emperor at once! 
The Nagis and their Uglitch followers must start for 
Moscow immediately! 

Ivan Iseverely] Be quiet! 

Vassily Shoihsky [to Golovin] You are talking non¬ 
sense! 

Golovin. I have communicated with the Nagis. 
They are merely awaiting our signal. 

Ivan. You dared write to them? You dared insti¬ 
gate the people of Uglitch against the Tsar? You should 
pay for this with your head! 

Vassily Shouisky. Uncle! He shall answer for 
his own guilt. But this is not the time for us to quarrd. 

Golovin. Almighty Prince, I stand guilty before you. 
But my guilt has become useful. In spite of everything 
we shall have to call the Tsaiievitch to mount the throne. 
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Vassily Shouisky [to Golovin^ You are courting 
misfortune, my friend. 

Dimitry Shouisky. Moscow must be aroused! 

Vassily Shouisky. Oh — is that so—must Mos¬ 
cow be aroused — really? And what for, pray? Let us 
go to the Tsar as we decided yesterday, and demand that 
he divorce his wife. 

Dimitry Shouisky. It is too late. Yesterday His 
Holiness was our ally. To-day he has made peace with 
Boris. Yesterday the merchants trusted us. They no 
longer do to-day. ^ 

Andrei Shouisky. Kill him! 

Vassily Shouisky. Yes—what a chance! He has 
doubled his bodyguard by now! [Takes out of his pocket 
written documents'] Here are the signatures of His Holi¬ 
ness and the other derics. And here are the signatures 
of all the nobles and all the merchants. They have all 
committed themselves — and now they cannot recede, no 
matter how much they desire to. 

Dimitry Shouisky. Do you imagine you can 
threaten Boris by showing him this document? 

Vassily Shouisky. It would be quite useless to 
show it to him. He is like a bullet in a gun, no longer 
dangerous after it has been discharged! We can arouse 
all i&e people against Boris if such is our intent 

Andrei Shouisky. It would be best to kill him! 

Ivan. You all talk like madmen! Why should we 
separate the Tsar from the Tsarina? And why should 
we kill Boris? He betrayed himself by this double- 
dealing! He saved us the trouble of groping for shady 
means! And now — the Lord be praised! — we can 
destroy him with dean heart and han^I 

Dimitry Shouisky. What do you propose to do? 

Ivan. We should go to the Tsar and convict the 
betrayer! 
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Vassily Shouisky. It would be labor lost, unde. 
The Tsar will believe whatever GodunoflE says. 

Ivan. The Tsar witnessed the oath 1 Every one wit¬ 
nessed it I Godunoff has no way to dear himself! [To 
Krassilnikoifl Go, tell the merchants that the Tsar has 
ordered the release of their delegates, and that Boris 
will be dismissed this very day! [A bell chimes'] It is 
dawn! I shall go at once to the Tsar. I shall have to 
say but a few words. The lie is so evident. And when 
the sun rises in the East, Godunoff will be disgraced! 
[Leaves, Krassilnikoff leaves, too. Silence,] 

Dimitry Shouisky. Wdl, gentlemen? 

Ivan Ivanovitch Shouisky. I doubt much good 
will come of it. 

Vassily Shouisky. Good? Well, hardly! He will 
return no wiser than he left. We are only losing time. 

Andrei Shouisky [fo Vassily] Why did you not stop 
him, then? 

Vassily Shouisky. Whom? Unde? You do npt 
know him, evidently. Once he gets an idea into his 
head you cannot budge it. He reasons like a child. He 
says to himself that the very fact of his being right con¬ 
victs the one who is wrong. 

Ivan Ivanovitch Shouisky. What can we do? 
Let us wait till he returns. Then let us go ahead with 
this appeal as we intended. If we could only find a 
suitable Tsarina, we could insert her name. 

Mstislavsky. Prince Ivan Petrovitch intended con¬ 
sulting His Holiness on the subject. 

Vassily Shouisky. He did not have time to do 
it. Th^ called him to the Tsar in order to make peace- 
Wc must find a suitable Tsarina before he returns^ so 
that he need not worry about it. 

MsnsLAvsKY* She must appeal to the Tsar; and, 
too, be one of us. Of sudi there are few. 
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Vassily Shouisky. I know of one. 

Mstislavsky. Who ? Speak! 

Vassily Shouisky. Why — your own sister! 

Mstislavsky. Natasha? V^at are you talking 
about? Have you forgotten? She is engaged to 
Shakhovsfcoy! 

Vassily Shouisky. Engaged — not married 1 Listen, 
Prince—our enterprise is not a jest. Everything de¬ 
pends upon the Tsarina’s kin. Are we certain that the 
new Tsarina’s clan will be allied to us? Your sister, 
however, is one of us. 

Mstislavsky. True enough! No one is better 
suited than she. I myself thought of it already, and had 
we not given our word . . . 

Vassily Shouisky. Prince! Don’t I know how you 
gave your word ? Shakhovskoy, that empty-headed 
ruflGan, is not to your liking! He took you and your 
unde xmawares; he put on his best manners, bowed very 
low, made a great show of his friendship for you, swept 
your uncle off his feet—and you never said a word! 

Andrei Shouisky. I also said — why the hurry? 
Thank Gk)d, Natasha can wait. 

Ivan Ivanovitch Shouisky. It was Prince Ivan 
who settled too quickly. 

Mstislavsky. Yes, he was in too much of a hurry. 
Natasha could have been Tsarina. 

Vassily Shouisky. And if she were Tsarina you 
would be the Tsar’s brother-in-law, only rather mpre 
honorable than Godunoff. 

Mstislavsky. Yes—more honorable. 

Vassily Shouisky. Then what is the difficulty? 

Mstislavsky. If only we had not given our 
word ... 

Vassily Shouisky. Don’t you let that worry you! 
Your word — really*—as if you had not given us your 
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word that no matter what happens, you would snatch 
the power from Boris’ hands and give it to us I 

Mstislavsky. How can I refuse him? 

Vassily Shouisky. Pick a quarrel with him I 

Mstislavsky. What will uncle say? 

Vassily Shouisky. He will return furious, because 
he will have failed with the Tsar, and he will be glad 
to make his niece Tsarina. 

Ivan Ivanovitch Shouisky. That is right. He 
would never break his promise of his own accord. But 
should you two quarrel there will be no time to find out 
who is right and who is wrong. 

Dimitry. And if Natasha is to be Tsarina we must 
hurry. 

Golovin {to Vassily’] Pardon me, Prince Vassily 

Ivanovitch- [He takes the same document, and 

while the others are conversing, he takes out of his belt a 
pen and ink’-well and writes something on the paper*] 

Vassily Shouisky [to Mstislavsky] Make up your 
mind, Prince! 

Mstislavsky. If I could find a pretext for a quarrel! 

Vassily Shouisky. Would you consent then? 

Mstislavsky. Surely! 

Shakhovskoy [appears suddenly] Prince! Why not 
ask me first whether I am willing to relinquish my 
fiancee to some one else? 

All. Where does he come from? How dared he 
hide here? 

'The Princess screams]* 

:VlsTiSLAVSKY. That was my sister screaming! They 
were here together! [He walks off into the garden, and 
comes back leading the Princess by the hand* Volokhova 
appears] And here is the mat^-maker! Were you 
helping them? 

Volokhova. Have mercy! What are you saying? 
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We just came down for a walk — and all of a sudd^ 
he jumped over the fence. Really! Really! 

Mstislavsky, So that is the way, little sister, in 
which you preserve our honor? Prince Grigory, this is a 
bad deed! I take back my promise! 

Shakhovskoy. You propose to give my fiancee in 
marriage to the Tsar, do you? Take care, Prince! It 
shall not be as long as I am alive! 

VOLOKHOVA \stepping on Shakhovskoy's foof] And 
why should it not be? Just look how excited he is! 
Just because he is engaged! Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch is 
a better match than you! Scoundrel! Brute! Black¬ 
guard! Thief! 

Shakhovskoy. Begone, witch, begone! Step aside, 
everybody! Princess! Come to me! She is mine, before 
God! — I shall marry you at once-—the first one of you 
who . . . [ife takes out his dagger,} 

All. Sheathe your dagger! 

Vassily Shouisky [to Mstislavsky] What a fiance 
Natasha has! He raises his hand against his own flesb 
and blood! 

Mstislavsky. Sister, come to me! You heard 
me. Prince. Go away! Our covenant is broken! 

All. Prince, do not be a fool! Go! You heard 
him! A brother has jurisdiction over his sister. 

Shakhovskoy. That remains to be seen! Princess, 
tell me — do you really wish to be mine? 

Mstislavsky. Be silent, sister! 

Princess. Oh — God! 

Shakhovskoy. Princess! Will you submit to a 
forced marriage with the Tsar? 

Princess. No, no! I long to be yours! yours! 

Shakhovskoy. Then come with me! 

Mstislavsky [to his sister] Not a step. 

Shakhovskoy. Come with me! 
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Princess. I am hdplcss! Don’t you see? 

Golovin [to Shakhovskoy"] Prince, give in. You gain 
nothing by obstinacy. Everything between you and l5em 
is at an end! Or do you perchance imagine that Ivan 
Petrovitch will forgive you for what you have done to¬ 
day? Everything is over. [Shows him the document] 
Look! Princess Mstislavskaya’s name has been written 
here! 

Vassily Shouisky [to himself] Ah — What a clever 
rogue! 

Golovin. According to this document you yourself 
have agreed to be our ally! You cannot break your 
word now! 

Shakhovskoy [tearing the paper out of Golovinas 
hands] Give it to me! 

Golovin. Stop! What is the matter with you? 
Stop! 

Shakhovskoy. It is in my hands now! 

All. Hold him! 

Shakhovskoy [threatening them with his dagger] 
Stand back! I shall kill the first man who steps for¬ 
ward! ^ I am going straight to the Tsarina with this 
convicting evidence! [Runs away with the document,] ^ 


SCENE n . 

Tsar Fyodor^s study. Enter Godunoff accompanied 
by the Deacon who puts on the table a sheaf of papers 
and two imperial seals, one large, the other small. 
Through another door comes Kleshnin, 

CJwuNOFF [to Kleshnin] Have you attended to every¬ 
thing? 

ISjbshnin, Everything, sir. We arrested them in 
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their homes before daybreak. If only they would send 
m the written evidence from Uglitch! 

Godunoff. You will give it to me as soon as it 
arrives here. [Kleshnin leaves; enter Irinal Sister Tsarina, 
good morning! Has not the Tsar arisen yet? 

Irina. A short time ago the chaplain went to his 
bedroom with an ikon. 

[Enter Fyodor through another door, followed by the 
chaplain who carries an %konP[ 

Fyodor. Grood morning, Irinushka! Good morning, 
brother-in-law! I actually overslept and missed the 
morning service. I had such an unpleasant dream. It 
seemed to me that again I made peace between you, 
Boris, and Ivan Shouisky. He seemed to offer you his 
hand, and you did likewise. But instead of shaking his 
hand you seized him by the throat, and began choking 
him — then there was chaos. Tartars attacked us all 
of a sudden, and some terrible bears came and clawed us. 
I was saved by the Reverend Father Iona. Well, 
Reverend Chaplain, is this dream a sipful one? 

Chaplain. No. It is not sinful. But just the 
same it is a dream of ill omen. 

Fyodor. I also dreamed of brother Dimitry, and 
he was crying. And something dreadful happened to 
him, but what I cannot remember. 

Chaplain. Tsar, you must pray more fervently be¬ 
fore you go to sleep ! 

Fyodor, Brr! What an unpleasant dream 1 \Notices 
the papers on the table"] And what is this, pray? Arc 
you going to bother me again, brother-in-law? 

Godunoff. I shall not detain you very long, Your 
Majesty. I merely need your consent for a few things. 

JVodor. Can't you settle these matters without me? 
I do not feel quite well. 

Godunoff, Two words only! 
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Fyodor. Father Chaplain, put to-day’s ikon Saint on 
the shelf, and keep yesterday’s until next year. Who is 
to-morrow’s Saint? 

Chaplain. Saint John the Hermit. 

Fyodor, I shall re-read his life in the Book of the 
Saints. If only Boris will let me off! Now give me 
your blessing, and I shall attend to business. [The 
Chaplain gives him his blessing and leaves, Fyodor sits 
down. Godunoff presents the papers to him'l Well, 
brother-in-law, what have you there? Come, give it 
to me. 

Godunoff [takes a few sheets from the sheaf] The 
Ukrainian chiefs are writing us that the chief of the 
Tartars is again driving his horde northward. 

Fyodor. Why — that is my dream, word for word! 
All we need now is that you should start to choke 
Shouisky! 

Godunoff [spreading the papers out before him] 
Here, Your Majesty, are the instructions to our captains. 

Fyodor. Seal them! 

[Godunoff hands the papers to the Deacon who puts 
the imperial seal on them. Godunoff gives another ^per 
to the Tsar.] 

Godunoff. And this, Your Majesty, is an appeal 
from the Tsar of Iver who begs you to take him under 
your protection. 

Fyodor. The Tsar of Iver? Where is his country? 

Godunoff. It is bordered by the kingdom of the 
Kizilbash tribesmen, and it is rich in cereals, silks, wine, 
and expensive horses of fine lineage, 

Fyodor. And he appeals to me? You heard, 
Irinushka? You heard? What an extraordinary fel¬ 
low 1 What has entered his head? 

Godunoff. The Shah of Persia and the Turkish 
Sultan are worrying him. 
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Fyodor. Poor Fellow! Is he a Christian? 

Godunoff. Yes. 

Fyodor. Well, then, let us immediately declare him 
our subject! And, do you know, brother-in-law, we 
ought to see about a gift for him, Irinushka, what could 
we send him? 

Godunoff. Before we do anything else, I would sug¬ 
gest that we proclaim this document throughout Moscow. 

Fyodor, Very well — go ahead and seal it. [Deacon 
seals it] And what is this? 

Godunoff. These are instructions to Prince Troie- 
kurofE for his course with the Polish Diet when they 
elect their King. You know, Your Majesty, that through 
your generosity and since the death of Batur, a great 
many Polish nobles have become your friends and stand 
ready to make you their King. 

Fyodor. I? No, no, brother-in-law! What can I 
do with Poland’s crown? I have enough worries of my 
own. What next? And what has got into all these 
people? Here is that Tsar of Iver making me a present 
of his land, and there are the Polish barons trying to 
force their Kingdom on me! Well and good — the 
Tsar of Iver at least is a Tsar. But the Poles are 
Catholics, foes of Russia! 

Godunoff. That is just why you should not reject 
their offer, Your Majesty. Thus can you make faithful 
subjects from former enemies. 

FVodor. Do you think so? All right. Seal it. Now 
then —is this all? 

Godunoff, Here are the appeals of two noblemen 
who during your father’s rei^ ran away to Lithuania. 
They are asking your permission to return. 

Fyodor. Who is preventing them? They are wel¬ 
come, Do I understand that a great number of them 
ran away? My opiniem, brother-in-law, is as follows? 
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We should make Russia so pleasant that people would 
not prefer living abroad. Then there will be no reason 
for their running away from us. Do you know what? 
You ought to write to all of our subjects who are in 
Lithuania that I will give money and land to all who 
wish to return. 

Godunoff. I was thinking of it, Your Majesty, and 
have already prepared a document to that efiEect. 

Fvodor. Very well. Seal that, too! Is that all? 

Godunoff. That is all, Your Majesty. 

\The Deacon takes the seals, gathers all the docu^ 
ments, and leaves*] 

Fyodor. Well, brother-in-law, I will not detain j^u 
any longer. And I wish that you, Irinushka, would 
open the book of the Saints and read to me the' life of 
Saint John the Hermit. 

Irina. Permit me, Fyodor, to show you first an ap¬ 
peal. I have received a letter from Uglitch from the 
widowed Tsarina Maria Fyodorovna. With tears she 
implores you to permit her to return to Moscow with 
her son, Dimitry. 

Fyodor. WThy—Irinushka! You know yourself 
that I have been asking Boris this very thing for a long 
time. I would be glad . . . 

Irina. Just as you pardoned those refugee nobles in 
Lithuania, so I thought that you might permit your 
step-brother and your step-mother to return. 

Fyodor. Irinushka, my dear, it would make me happy 
to have them come back, \po%nting to Godunoff^ Tell it 
to him! 

Irina. I know, Fyodor, that you wisely entrusted 
mjr brother with the management of the Kingdom. None 
fc^ws more about statecraft than he. But this is not 
an affair of statecraft. This is your private family mat¬ 
ter, And you alone should be the judge. 
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Fyodor, Boris, you heard what she said? It is the 
truth.' You actudly do not allow me to take a single 
independent step. What are things coming to? I wish 
to have Dimitry return. You know when I take this 
tone, I never reconsider my word. 

Godunoff [to Irina] Sister, you interfered unwisely 
in a matter which you do not understand. [To Fyodor] 
The Tsarievitch cannot be brought back. 

Fyodor. What? What? Have I not told you that 
I want him back? 

Godunoff. Permit me, Your Majesty . . . 

Fyodor. No. This is too much! I am not a child! 
It is . . . [Begins to pace up and down the room.] 

Steward [opening the door] Prince Ivan Petrovitch 
Shouisky! 

Godunoff [to steward] His Majesty cannot receive 
him to-day, 

Fyodor. Who told you so? Let him come in! 
[Continues to pace up and down] I am not even allowed 
to be master in my own house! [Enter Ivan] Good 
morning, Prince! Thank you for coming. You are 
just the man I want to see — I want to talk to you 
about my brother, Dimitry. 

Ivan. Your Majesty, I, too, have wished to speak 
to you for a long time about the Tsarievitch Dimitry. 
But first I must tell you about your brother-in-law. 

Fyodor. What? About Boris? 

Ivan. Yes. 

Fyodor. What has he done? 

Ivan. He has broken his oath. 

Fyodor. What are you saying, Prince? 

Ivan. Your Majesty, you heard how he swore not ^ 
to lay a finger on my adherents? 

Fyodor. Of course I did. Well — ? 

Ivan, This very evening he had the merchants whom 
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you received in audience arrested and sent nobody knows 
where. 

Fvodor, One moment, one moment I There is some¬ 
thing wrong here. 

Ivan. Ask him! 

PsroDOR. Is it true, brother-in-law? 

GtoDUNOFF. Yes. 

Irina. Why — brother ? 

Fyodor. Are you not afraid of God, brother-in-law, 
that you could do such a thing? 

Godunoff. I found that it was inadvisable to leave 
them in Moscow. 

Fyodor. And what about your oath? 

Godunoff. I swore not to punish them for past 
deeds, and I did not! They were to-day arrested be¬ 
cause after we made peace, they tried again to stir up 
strife between the Shouiskys and myself, and you your¬ 
self witnessed it, Your Majesty! 

Fyodor. That is not true. But even so you should 
not . . • 

Godunoff. I am suiprised that Prince Ivan Petro- 
vitch is siding with those who attempted so shamelessly 
to disrupt our new-found peace. 

Ivan, And I am suiprised, sir, that you dare try 
to justify yourself by such a sinful lief^ Your Majesty! 
Was there not modking laughter in his heart, laughter 
at you and me, yesterday when he kissed the Blessed 
Cross that was in His Holiness’ hands? 

Fyodor. No, brother-in-law, no! You did not act 
right! We did not thus inteipret your words! 

Ivan. Your Majesty, what will all Russia think of 
you when they hear that he trampled under foot his 
oath which you sanctified? 

Pyodor. This shall not happen! The merchants 
shall be released at once. 
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Ivan. Is that all, Your Majesty? And he who 
deceived you and who made me appear dishonest before 
the whole nation, will he continue to manage the affairs 
of the country as previously? 

Fyodor. One moment, Prince. . . . There was no 
deception here. , . . You merely misunderstood each 
other. . . . And, besides, you have already agreed that 
you and he will share m the discussion of matters of 
state. 

Ivan. He gave oath to that effect. With this under¬ 
standing I gave him my hand. But you see yourself 
how he has kept his oathl Almighty Tsar, beware of 
him! Do not entrust him with the rule of the land 
nor with affairs of your own family! You wished to 
speak to me about your brother. Do you know whom 
he sent to Uglitch with your brother? Do you know 
who he is? He is a traitor! And a thief! He is a 
perjurer who was saved from the gallows by Godunoff. 
Do not let the successor to the throne remain in such 
hands! 

Fyodor. No, no, Prince, rest assured regarding this 
matter. I have already told Boris that I want Dimitry 
here with me. 

Gk)DUNOFP. And I replied to His Majesty that he 
must remain in Uglitch. 

Fyodor. What? You are arguing again? 

CSoDUNOFF. Your Majesty, permit me to tell 
you. . . . 

Pyodor. No, I shall not permit you! Am I Tsat 
or am I not? 

Godunoff. Permit me to explain to you. . . . 
Please listen! . . . 

Pyodor. I do not wish to listen. Am I Tsar or am 
I not? Am I Tsar of am I not? 
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Godunoff. You are the Tsar. • • . 

Fyodor. Enough! That is all! You heard, Irina? 
You heard, Prince? He has admitted that I am Tsar! 
He can argue no longer. Hereafter he will remain 
silent! [To Godunoff] Do you know what a Tsar is? 
Do you know? Do you renoember my father, the late 
Tsar? You, you ... do not worry, Prince. I shall 
have Dimitry come here from Uglitch. Also my step¬ 
mother and her brothers—I shdl send for them all! 
What does this mean, anyhow? What is it? He is 
making me feverish! Just look, Irina! [Walks about 
the room^ and stops in front of Shouisky and Godunoff] 
Now, then, since I made peace between you, compose 
your anger! Come, Prince. Come, brother-in-law! 
That is enough! Kiss each other! Come! 

Ivan. Almighty Tsar! I cannot understand you! 
You saw, ^u heard from his own lips that he is play¬ 
ing with his oath! You yourself countermanded his last 
d^. You agreed that your brother must not remain 
in the hands of his companion! On the other hand, you 
leave the kingdom in his hands? Almighty Tsar — 
either one of two things! Either I am a cheat and then 
you must punish me for deceiving you — or you must 
dismiss Godunoff for treason! 

Fyodor. Why—I have already made him apologize 
to you for his wrongs. What more do you desire? 
Nothing pleases him! Did you hear, Irina? 

Irina. Prince Ivan Petrovitch, it seems to me . . . 

Godunoff. Let him alone, sister! I m 3 ;self diall 
rid the Tsar of the difficulty of deciding between him 
and me. Almighty Tsar! As long as you trusted me, 
I was useful to you. Now that you trust me no longer, 
Laaa^ worthless to you. Prince Shouisky told the truth: 
one irf us must give up his privileges. You yourself made 
the choice. Your Majesty, when you listened to his 
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accusations with such kindly patience, while you cut nae 
short. Permit me to resign. 

Fyodor. What is the matter? What is the matter? 

Godunoff. To whom, Your Majesty, do you com¬ 
mand me to transfer my office? 

Fyodor. Why—you misunderstood me! Heavens! 
See what you have done, Prince! 

Godunoff. No, Your Majesty, I understand your 
wishes. You wish to recall the very people whom I 
sent away in order to keq> peace in the city. You wish 
to bring to Moscow the Nagis and the Tsarievitch, al¬ 
though there are grave reasons why they should remain 
in Uglitch, Since such is your decision, Almighty Tsar, 
it must be carried out. But I refuse the responsibility! 

Fyodor. I did not know, Boris, that there were such 
important reasons. Since you . . . 

Ivan. With your permission, Almi^ty Tsar! 
ITurns to leave."] 

Fyodor. Prince! Prince! Where are you going? 

Ivan. I am going away because I do not wish to 
see my Tsar bring disgrace upon himself. 

Fyodor. Well, Prince! We will settle every¬ 
thing. . . . 

Ivan. Fyodor Ivanitch, Emperor of All lie Russias! 
I fed ashamed of you — forgive me! [Leaves.] 

Fyodor. Prince! Prince! Oh, God — he is gone! 
And this one proposes to leave me! Brother-in-law! 
You . . . you were jesting! What is going to happen 
to my country? 

Godunoff. Almighty Tsar, how can I serve you if 
you tie my hands? 

Fyodor. No, brother-in-law, no! Well—then? 
Do you consent? Yes, brother-in-law, yes? 

Godunoff. Given tibis provision, Almighty Tsar, I 
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agree. But remember that only thus can I continue 
to serve you. 

Fyodor. Thank you, brother-in-law, thank you! Do 
you know — now we should pacify Shouiskyl Why, he 
misunderstood you. I, too, misunderstood you yesterday. 

[Enter Kleshnin, hands Godunoff some papers and 
leaves. Godunoff looks them over and ffives them to 
Fyodor."] 

Godunoff. Your Majesty, first read this report from 
Uglitch, and a secret letter written to the Nagis by 
Mikhailo Golovin, an ally of the Shouiskys. Bitiagovsi^ 
sent it here by messenger. 

Fyodor [reading the paper] Well, what of it? 
“In a drunken condition abusive language is often 
heard. . . Well — is there any one who does not use 
abusive language when he is drunk? “Money is being ex¬ 
torted through threats—Perhaps you did not assign 
them enough, brother-in-law. You know, they are more 
accustomed to live under my father’s rule. You should 
give them more. Well — what else? “And they boast that 
with the help of the Shouiskys — a Tsar . . Why, 
it is impossible! 

Godunoff. Read over Golovin’s letter! 

Fyodor [reads, mumbling to himself, stops and shakes 
his head] Drive me from the throne? God! Why can’t 
they wait a little? Every one knows that I cannot live 
forever — to wit, the fact that I have a pain in my side! 
If only they could give Dimitry a chance to grow up! 
How gjadly I would relinquish the throne to him! On 
the other hand, if they now depose me by force and 
suddenly put a minor on the throne, there would have 
ta; ,be a r^ent, chaos, confusion, ruin throughout the 
—that will not do! 

Godunoff. Now you see, Your Majesty, why the 
Nagis cannot be permitted to return to Moscow. 
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Fyodor. This will not dol 

Godunoff. You are thinking about it too imper¬ 
sonally, while great danger threatens the nation. There 
is no time to lose. We must settle this mat^'er in a 
drastic way. 

Fyodor. What matter, brother-in-law? 

GrODUNOFF. Your Majesty, from Golovin’s letter 
you can see that the Shouiskys have opened negotiations 
with the Nagis. You must order immediately that the 
Shouiskys be closely watched. 

Fyodor. Watched? What? Ivan Pctrovitch 
watched? And then what? 

Godunoff. And then, if he cannot clear himself, he 
must be . . . 

Fyodor. What must he be? 

Godunoff. Executed 1 

Fyodor. What? Prince Ivan Pctrovitch? The one 
who was here a short while ago? The one with whom 
I shook hands just now? 

Godunoff. Yes, Your Majesty. 

Fyodor. The one between whom and you I made 
peace yesterday? 

Godunoff, That very man! 

Fyodor. He? Executed with his brothers? 

Godunoff. With all those who are implicated in 
this treason! 

Fyodor. And what about the Nagis? 

Godunoff, Without the Shouiskj^, Your Majesty, 
they are harmless. 

Fyodor. Brother-in-law, do you propose executing 
those who saved our nation? 

Godunoff. The ones who are threatening your 
throne 1 

Fyodor. And all this because the Nagis threatened 
me when they were drunk? Because somebody took into 
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his head to write to them, probably without the knowl¬ 
edge even of the Shouis^s? Brother-in-law, tell me, 
are you willing to continue serving me only on condition 
that I make you a present of their heads? 

Godunoff. Only on this condition, Your Majesty, 
can I answer to you for the welfare of the nation. Since 
you refuse to trust me, once and for all, permit me to 
resign and take the responsibility of government upon 
your own shoulders. 

Fyodor [after a lonff struffffle] Yes, brother-in-law, 
yesl In this matter, I, myself, shall accept the responsi¬ 
bility! You see, I ^ow that I am not able to take the 
reins of government into my own hands. What manner 
of a Tsar am I? It is not difiicult to deceive me and 
dieat me in all affairs. In one thing only I will not 
be deceived: when I must decide whether a thing is 
black or white — no, I will not be deceived then! This, 
brother-in-law, does not require wisdom but merely fair¬ 
ness! Go in peace. I shall not detain you. I rely on 
God's help. I do not believe in the treason of the Shou- 
iskys; and’, even if I did believe it, I would not send 
them to their death. Enough Russian blood was shed in 
my father's time— God forgive him! 

Godunoff. But, Your Majesty . . . 

Fyodor. I know what you are going to say — that, 
because of this, the kingdom will be thrown into con¬ 
fusion? Is that not so? Let God's will be done! I 
did not want the throne. Apparently it was God's will 
that a Tsar devoid of wisdom should sit on Russia’s 
throne. Such as I am I must remain. Mine is not the 
right to speculate cunningly on what the future may 

But, Your Majesty, think . . . 

What is there to think? What is there 
to think; brother-in-law? The matter is settled. I do 
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not need your advice. You are free. Please leave me 
now I I need to be alone, brother-in-law. 

Godunoff. I am going, Your Majesty. [He crosses 
sl(wly in the direction of the door, but before openin^g 
it, turns around and looks at Fyodon Fyodor allow 
him to leave and embraces Irina.'] 

Fyodor. Irinushkal My love I Perhaps you are 

angry with me because I did not call him back? 

Irina. No, Fyodor, no! You did right! Just fol¬ 
low the voice of your guardian angel, and you will not 
err! 

Fyodor. Yes, Irinushka, I think so, too. What can 
I do? I was not bom a Tsar! 

Imna. Why, you are trembling, and your heart is 
beating so fast? 

Fyodor. My side aches slightly. Irinushka, I will 
not ^ to church. It is not an unpardonable sin, is it, 
to miss just one service? I would rather go to my bed¬ 
room. I shall lie down and rest for about an hour. Give 
me your arm to lean on. That is right! Come, Irinushka I 
I place my trust in God. He will not abandon us! 
[Leaves, leaning on Irinushkds arml] 


CURTAIN. 



ACT FOUR. 


SCENE L 

The house of Prince Ivan Petrovitch Shouisky. 

Ivan and Princess Mstislavskaya. Left^ a table with 
tumblers, behind which stands Starkoff, 

Ivan. Do not cry, Natasha. You see, I am not 
angry. I forgave you. The old woman led you into 
mischief, and God punished us. 

Princess. Unde, what will happen to him? 

Ivan. To Grigory? Why, he will probably run 
aAvay into the mountains, if he intends to betray us. 
Twice I sent for him to consult with me, but he could 
not be found. What a hot-headed fellow! Had he 
waited for my return, all this would not have happened 1 

Princess. Would you have forgiven him, unde? 
You would not have forced me to marry the Tsar? 

Ivan. I would be sorry to see you the wife of such a 
man I I would have chided you both. But I would not 
have broken my word. That meddlesome brother of 
yours! 

Princess. He will not go to the Tsarina! He will 
not betray us! 

Ivan. I myself do not believe that he will betray us. 
But, whether he does or not, we shall not wait. Before I 
returned from my audience with the Tsar, eveiyriiing 
was already settled! 

Princess. Do not torture me — tell me, in God’s 
name, what you have dedded! 

57 
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Ivan. It is not a girl's concern, Natasha — you will 
learn later on. 

Princess. Unde, you look so downcast — and so 
solemn — only with me are you as kindly and tender 
as you used to be. But I am afraid to look into your 
65^ I am trying to read in them the thoughts that 
worry you. 

Ivan. Our clansmen will be here very soon. I have 
some matters to talk over with them. Go to your room, 
Natasha. 

Princess. Let me remain with you! Allow me to 
receive your guests! 

Ivan. It cannot be done, Natasha. 

Princess [to hmelf] Dear Saints! There is a ter¬ 
rible foreboding in my heart! 

[Leaves. Enter the Brothers of Ivan, the Merchants 
Golub and Krassilnikoff, with the other followers of the 
Skouiskys. They all stop before Ivan in an attitude of 
respectful silence, Ivan looks at them for a few seconds 
in silence,] 

Ivan [sitting down] You are all aware of the turn 
aflEairs have taken. We can be arrested any moment. 
Do you all wish to perish, or follow me? 

All. Prince-Protector, command whatever you wish. 
We shall follow. 

Ivan. Then listen to me! Prince Dimitry! Go 
immediately to Shoui! Call together all the nobles and 
derics and merchants, to the place of execution, and 
announce to them that Tsar Fyodor has lost his mind 
and can no longer rule, and that we have chos^ the 
next-in-blood, Dimitry Ivanovitch, to be our Tsar. , We 
diall give him our fealty. Prince Andrei! I am sending 
you to Riazan. Gather the troops and lead them^ cm 
to Moscow! Prince Fyodor! Go to Nizhni. Prince 
Ivan! You go to Suzdal! Baron Golovin I I have 
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you to go to Uglitch. There, with the Nagis, you will 
prodaim Dimitry Tsar, and when the bells peal, you will 
start for Moscow with flying banners. I, with Mstis- 
lavsky and Prince Vassily, will remain here to keep dose 
watch over GodunoflE. [To his aide-^e-camp} Fediuk! 
Bring the glasses! I drink to everybody’s health and suc¬ 
cess! Long live Tsar Dimitiy Ivanovitch! 

All [with the exception of Vassily Shouisky’\ Long 
live Tsar Dimitry Ivanovitch! 

Vassily Shouisky. Dear unde — do not be angry 
with me for saying so — but did you not dedde rather 
hurriedly? Just remember! Only this morning you 
refused to come to this same conclusion! 

Ivan. I was a fool. To wh(Hn did I go to make 
complaint of GodunoflF. To the Tsar? There is no 
Tsar in Russia! 

Vassily Shouisky. Think it over, Prince! 

Ivan. I have considered everything—Golub! I 
stand guilty before you. You are right. That Tartar 
fooled me like a little boy. He knew the Tsar better! 
How did you manage to escape? 

Golub. On the way, Prince, I frayed the ropes that 
bound my hands, and, when we crossed the Krassnoyc, 
I knocked down two archers, jumped from the wagon 
into the water, and swam away. 

Ivan. You came back in time. This very day you 
and KrassilnikoflE and the other young men will arouse 
the merchants! 

Krassilnikoff. You may depend upon us, Almighty 
Prince! One and all we will rise against Boris! 

Ivan. Be ready as soon as the sun goes down. Enter 
tile Kremlin yvhtn the great Tsar-Pushka booms from 
tfac^ walls! [To his e^e-dte-camp^] Fediuk, fill the 
loving<upI To everybody’s health! [He drinks and 
passes the cup.] 
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Merchants. Prince-Protector 1 Yon are our 
father! We shall stand by you to the very end! May 
the Lord God help you in destroying Boris! And long 
live Tsar Dimitry! ' 

Ivan. Amen! [The Merchants leave, Ivan ad¬ 
dresses Mstisl(wsky‘\ Prince, you must select at once five 
hundred trustworthy citizens. Let them go and pay 
homage to Tsar Dimitry, and, as soon as it grows dark, 
lead them to the Kremlin. In the meantime I and Prince 
Vassily will go to Boris* house and seize him. 

Vassily Shouisky. Oh — Uncle! You know that 
I am not a coward, nor am I afraid of dangerous enter¬ 
prises— but still, think it over! 

Ivan. If we consider too much, we shall accomplish 
nothing. There is no need for further deliberation. Our,, 
course of action is clear! ' 


SCENE U. 

The home of Godunoff, 

Godunoff walks up and. down excitedly, Kleshnin 
leans against the tile-stove, 

Godunoff. I have been dismissed! Fyodor himself 
seems intent upon putting an end to my activities. I 
will not permit that to happen! The Nagis have been 
waiting a loj^ time for my downfall. They will be¬ 
come still^Alre aggresrive when they hear of it. They 
will now W)p^ at nothing. Dimitry is the flag around 
which "they will gather, together with the Tsaris and 
my own foes* It is to be expected. Riots and chaos 
will spread from Uglitch like- a conflagration. Bitia- 
gjewsiy—I cannot rely on him — will betray me unless 
i h^e him watched. I am compelled ... I cannot do 
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otherwise • . . they are forcing my hand . . , [Ta 
Kleshnin] Do you know this woman well? 

Kleshnin. She is useful in many ways! Fortune¬ 
teller, healer, match-maker, procuress, a good Christian, 
and on rather friendly terms with the devil — in a word: 
an extraordinary old woman I She is here already. Shall 
I call her in? 

Goounoff. Never mind! Tell her to v^tch* the 
Tsarievitch, and let her listen to what the Nagis say. 
What was the Tsar doing when you left him? 

Kleshnin. He was bending over a pile of papers 
which you had given orders to have brought to him. 
He scratched his head — poor fellow—he could not * 
make head or tail of them! 

Godunopf. He will not be able to manage without 
me. [Musingly] I remember again what was foretold 
me on the day of Tsar Ivan's death. It is now coming 
true. The one who caused my downfall, my foe, he is 
in Uglitch! {Loudly, pulling himself together] Tell her 
to watch the Tsarievitch carrfully! 

Kleshnin. Do you not want to sec her, Little 
Father? 

Godunoff. Never mind I [T*o himself ] “Weak, yet 
powerful . . . innocent, yet guilty . . . himself, yet not 
himself . . . and then — killed!" [To Kleshnin] Tdl 
her to watch the Tsarievitch carefully! [Leaves.] 

Kleshnin [alone] To watch him I Hm! Don't I 
know what is really your heart's desire! Why not? I 
shall take this sin upon my conscience! I am neither 
fastidious nor la^y. As long as he is alive the Shouiskys 
and the Nagis will give us no peace. See, how his wings 
were clim^! I did riot expect this tjl^roik frari 
fVodor Ivanovitch! Naturally, he will iw be able to 
manage . . * and if m the meantime sotn^ing should 
happen * . . ? [Opens door] Come in, wom^ i 
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VOLOKHOVA [enters, in her hand a holy wafer’] Pro¬ 
tect us, Blessed Virgin I I greet you, sir. I brought you 
a holy wafer from the Church of the Three Saints to 
bless you 1 

Kleshnin [in a kindly manner] Sit down here, 
please, little dove! Did they tell you why I sent for you? 

VoLOKHOVA [sitting down] They told me, sir, they 
told me: the noble Godunoff wishes to send away the 
Tsarievitch’s nurse, and have me take her place. You 
may rest assured! I shall watch over him as if he were 
the apple of my eye. Sleeping and waking, eating and 
drinking, I shall watch over him! 

Kleshnin. Have you ever before been a nurse? 

VoLOKHOVA. I do not wish to lie, sir. I was never 
a nurse. But I love children very much. A child is 
like one of God’s an^ls! I nursed my own son and 
kept him under my wing until he became twenty years 
of age, until the year of the plague. Only during Aat 
year was I afraid to keep him widi me. 

Kleshnin. Why so, little dove? 

VoLOKHOVA. At such a time misfortunes can happen 
easily. Suddenly the epidemic may attack one, and be¬ 
fore you know it one is dead and buried and forgotten 
by all* You can take no chances at such a time. 

Kleshnin. Are you a professional match-maker now, 
little dove? 

VoLOKHOVA. Yes, noble, sir, I am a match-maker. 
It is sinful to praise one’s self. And yet, there are few 
weddings celebrated in Moscow without my help. 

Kleshnin. What was the last wedding you ar¬ 
ranged? 

VoLOKHOtA. Prince Shakhovskoy and Princess 
Mstislavskaya, sir, 

Kleshnin* Is she not the one whom you wanted 
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to offer to the Tsar yesterday, in spite of the fact that 
the Tsarina is still alive? 

VoLOKHOVA. God forbid! Who is the scoundrel 
who told you so? The dog, the thief, the slanderer! 
May his tongue swell! May he grow blind 1 

Kleshnin [^severelyl Silence, old woman! Silence! 
We know everything! The late Tsar, Ivan Vassilitch, 
whose memory we reverence, would have ordered you, 
witch, to be burned at the stake over a slow fire! But 
the noble Boris Fyodorovitch Godunoff is magnanimous. 
Instead of punishing you he will reward you, if you will 
know how to fulfill your duty by the Tsarievitch. 

VoLOKHOVA. I know how, Little Father! I know 
how, sir! You may depend on me! I shall not allow 
a hair on his head to be harmed! I shall take care of 
him well and faithfully! 

Kleshnin. But if through no fault of yours some¬ 
thing should happen to him. . . • 

VoLOKHOVA. Why, sir, what can happen to him as 
long as I am here? 

Kleshnin [meaningly’] He will not hold you re- 
^onsible for it! [Volokhova looks at him in astonish*^ 
ment] Listen, old woman! No one has power over 
life or death — and he is an epileptic! 

Volokhova. What do you mean, Little Father? 
What is it? I cannot get it through my head! 

Kleshnin. You will, presently! 

VoLOKHOV-^ Yes, yes, yes, yes! Quite so, sir, quite 
sol God’s will must be done! If I am not hdd re¬ 
sponsible, anything and everything may happen, of 
cpurscl We must all bow to God’s will, sir! 

Kleshnin. You may go, witch! I shall see you 
beforp I go. But remember—money, lots of it —or 
jaiir 

Volokhova. Why, sir! Why prison? Be generous. 
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and everything is settled. Just permit me to take my 
son along I 

Kleshnin. You may do so. Go now! 
VOLOKHOVA. I beg your pardon, sir. You shall be 
pleased with us. Of course! Of course! These ate 
uncertain times, where anything may happen! God only 
is strong and all-powerful, the Lord only! And our 
affair is settled! {Leaves.'] 

Servant [announcinff] Fediuk Starkoff! 

Kleshnin. Show him in! 

[Enter Starkoff.] 


SCENE m. 

The Tsarine^s apartment. 

Fyodor sitting, busy with a pile of papers, wipes the 
perspiration from his face. In front of him are the two 
imperial seals, one big and the other small, trina goes 
to him and puts her hand over his shoulder. 

Irina. You should rest a little, Fyodor. 

Fyodor, I cannot understand a thing! Boris selected 
these matters for me to attend to on purpose! The 
only intelligible paper that I have come across is a letter 
from our messenger in Vienna. The Emperor is sending 
me six monkeys as a present. Irinushka, I will send 
them on to Dimitry. 

Irina. You will not have them sent here? 

Fyodor. You sec, Irinushka, if Boris were willing 
to remain . • . 

Irina. Have you not yet decided who is to replace 
him? 

Fyodor. Why, you yourself said that it is better 
to wait. You thou^t that he will offer to make peace. 
But instead he sent me this pile of papers, I simply 
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exhausted myself, trying to understand them, and now 
there is another misfortune: I sent for Prince Ivan Shou- 
isky to help me with these matters, and he replied that 
he is ill and unable to come. He is probably stubborn. 
I sent for him again, saying that there is a matter of 
importance of which I wish to tell him. {Kleshnin 
enters'] Ah, is that you, Petrovitch? Where do you 
come from? 

Kleshnin. From a sick man’s bedside. 

Fyodor. From where? 

Kleshnin. From the bedside of your sick servant, 
Gk)dunoff. 

Fyodor. Is he sick? 

'Kleshnin. How can he help being sick when, in 
reward for all his devotion, you chased h»m away like 
a dog? I am glad that you are well I 

Fyodor. Why, 1 ^ 

Kleshnin. ^V^at is the use of talking? Little 
Father, from your early childhood you were harsh and 
austere, and of unfeeling heart* WTien you make up 
your mind to do a thing, you carry it out though heaven 
and earth crash together! 

Fyodor. I know myself, Petrovitch, that I am 
austere. 

Kleshnin. In this respect you are just like your 
father. 

Fyodor. I know it. But is it possible that Boris will 
refuse to return if I acknowledge that I was at fault? 

Kleshnin. He docs not demand that much. Just 
command me to seal this order concerning a careful 
watch to be kept on the Shouiskys—and he will again 
serve you* 

Fyodor. What? Docs he still suspect them? 

Kleshnin. Your Majesty! It is not a matter of 
suspicion but of plain fact! Starkoff, Prince Ivan’s aide- 
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de-camp, has just informed us that to-day Prince Ivan 
has decided to proclaim your little brother Tsar, while 
he intends to drive you from the throne before sunrise. 
Why, Little Father, you can ask Starkoff yourself! 

IVoDOR. Oh — all these rumors! This is the first 
time I hear Starkoff’s name while Shouisky’s name is 
known everywhere like the pealing of a bell. Do you 
expect me to believe this Starkoff in preference to 
Shouisky? 

Kleshnin. Believe or not, I am telling you this: 
if you do not order them all at once to . . . 

Steward {announcing'] Prince Ivan Petrovitch Shou¬ 
isky! 

Kleshnin. What? He here? 

Fyodor {joyfully] He came! He came, Irinushka! 

Kleshnin. Give orders to have them carefully 
watched! 

Fyodor. Shame on you, Petrovitch! {To the stew¬ 
ard] Ask him to come in. {To Kleshnin] I shall ask 
him in your presence. {Enter Ivan] Good day, Prince 
Ivan! Just imagine, an accusation has been made — 
{Ivan becomes embarrassed] But I do not believe it. 
I want you to tell me now that you are innocent of 
any plotting against me, as you have always been loyal 
in the sight of all the world. Your word will satisfy me. 

Ivan. Your Majesty ... 

Fyodor. Understand me, Prince. I do not doubt 
you, I merely want ... 

Kleshnin. No, Little Father, allow me! If this is 
what you intend to do, then let me ask him. Prince- 
Protector! Can you swear by the blessed ikon over 
yonder that you did not intend to betray your Tsar? 

Ivan. I do not recognize your right to question me. 

IVODOR. ^ Prince, it is not be — it is I who am asking 
-you! 
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Kleshnin. I shall take do\vn the ikon at once! 

Fyodor. There is no need of ikons! Tell me on 
your word of honor. Well, Prince? 

Ivan. Spare me! 

Irina [who has been watchinff Ivan steadily'] My 
Lord, why ofFend with such a question one whose virtues 
are a household word? Do not ask him. Just exact his 
solemn oath that he will remain in the future as true 
and faithful as he has been in the past. 

Fyodor. No, Irina, I want to shame this man. Tell 
me on your word of honor. Prince! Were you plotting 
against me? Why don’t you speak? 

Kleshnin. On your word of honor! Do you hear^ 
Prince? [To himself] It would have been more bind¬ 
ing had he sworn on the ikon. 

Irina [to Fyodor] Dear husband — 

Fyodor. Well, Prince? 

Ivan. Spare me! 

Fyodor. No. I shall not! 

Kleshnin. Are you perhaps afraid, Prince? 

Fyodor. Afraid — nonsense! He is stubborn and 
hard, but I am more hard and stubborn than he. Tit 
for tat! I shalLnot let him go until he answers. 

Ivan, Very well, then, I shall tell the whole truth I 

Fyodor [frightened] What? What do you mean 
to ... ? 

Ivan. Yes! You heard the truth. I have plotted 
against you! 

Fyodor. The Saints preserve us! 

Ivan. Your weakness has exhausted our patience. 
You have given over the empire into strange hands. For 
a lohg time you have ceased to be Tsar. I have decided 
to tear Russia from Godunoff’s grip! 

Fyodor [in an undertone] Quiet! Quiet! [Pointing 
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to Kleshnin] Not in his presence! Do not speak in his 
presence! He will repeat everything to Boris. 

Kleshnin. Continue, Prince! 

Fyodor. Be quiet, be quiet! Tell me later when we 
are alone! 

Kleshnin. His Majesty is awaiting your confes¬ 
sion! 

Ivan. Yes! To-day I acknowledged your brother as 
Tsar! 

Fyodor. Petrovitch ~ do not believe him! Do not 
believe him, Irina! 

Ivan. Because of whatever merits I may have ac¬ 
quired in the past, I shall demand one boon from you! 
I alone am guilty! Do not kill my allies. Without 
me they are not dangerous to you! 

Fyodor. What are you raving about? What non¬ 
sense! You do not realize yourself what fantastic things 
you are telling me! 

Ivan. Do not dream of pardoning me, Your Ma¬ 
jesty. For, if you did, I would again plot against you. 
You are not able to rule. But I cannot remain under 
Godunoffs heel. 

Kleshnin [to himself] The honor of a Prince! Bah! 
He needs no urging to confess his guilt! 

Fyodor [takes Ivan aside] Prince, listen! Just have 
a little patience. Give Dimitry a chance to grow up. 
And I will then abdicate of my own free will. I swear 
it by my Savior! 

Kleshnin [rroww to table and takes one of the 
seals] Shall I seal this order? 

Fyodor. What order? You did not understand 
what I said! I myself ordered Dimitry proclaimed 
Tsar! I gave this order — I am Tsar! But I have 
changed my mind. It is no longer necessary. I have 
changed my mind. Prince! 

Kleshnin. Have you lost your mind? 
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Fyodor \wh%spertng to Ivan] Go. away! At once! 
I shall take all the blame! Away with you! 

Ivan [upset] No, he is a saint! God does not ^nt 
me to rebel — God does not want it! Your simplicity 
of heart is God-like, Fyodor Ivanovitchl I cannot 
rebel against you 1 

Fyodor. Go away! Go away! Undo what you 
have done! [Pushes him from the room,] 

Kljeshnin [passing the seal across the document^ 
ready to use it] Little Father! Have the order sealed! 
Do not allow him to gather an army! Tsarina! Tell 
him that the nation’s welfare depends on this very order! 

Irina. It is no longer needed! The storm has 
passed. Shouisky is no longer our enemy. 

Fyodor. Did you hear, Petrovitch, did you hear? 
Irinushka, you are an angel! Nothing escapes you. You 
observe and understand everything. Yes — Shouisky is 
no longer our enemy! 

[Noise behind the door. Chambermaid runs in, fright* 
ened,] 

Chambermaid. Tsarina! Hide! Some madman 
has broken into the house! 

Shakhovskoy [heard outside] Stand back! Stand 
back! Let me go! I must see the Tsarina! [Shakhoir* 
sioy appears on threshold, held back, by several servants. 
He pushes them aside and tkrov/s himself at Irinds feet] 
Forgive me, forgive me, Tsarina! I tried vainly to see 
you since this morning. 

Fyodor. Why — it is Shakhovskoy! 

Servants [rushing in accompanied by Archers] Seize 
the thief! 

Fyodor. Silence, silence, men! There is no thief 
here! [To Shakhovskoy] Tell me! What do you umntf 

Shakhovskoy. Tsar! Punish me. But hear me 
first! They want to divorce you and the Tsarina! 

Fyodor. You arc dreaming, Prince! 
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Kleshi^IN {to himself] So that is how the land lies! 
[To Fyodor] Tsar, listen to him! 

SHakhovskoy. They want to make my fiancfe your 
wife! 

Fyodor, Who? They? Who are they? 

Shakhovskoy, The uncles of my fiancee, Princess 
Mstislavskaya. The Shouiskys! 

Fyodor. Why, Prince, you are mad beyond all hope! 

Shakhovskoy [rises and hands the Tsar a paper] 
Here is their appeal 1 Little Mother 1 Make them give 
back my fiancie I Almighty Tsar — order them to have 
our wedding celebrated this very day — at once! 

Kleshnin. We have heard rumors about this docu¬ 
ment. Let me have a look at it. [Takes the paper and, 
.after glancing it over, turns to Fyodor] You see. Little 
Pather? A moment ago you said that the Tsarina knows 
Prince Ivan, But it seems that she does not. She is 
goodness and kindliness itself. Just now she was Ivan’s 
angel of mercy. And she is the one whom he wants to 
take out of your life as if she were a sinful, guilty, erring 
wife, in order that you may many his niece! You do 
not believe it. Little Father? Just read this! [Hands 
the paper to Fyodor,] 

FVodor [reads] ‘'Almighty Tsar, contract another 
marriage. Take Princess Mstislavskaya for your wife. 
As for Tsarina Irina, let her enter a convent . . 

Kleshnin. You know Ivan Petrovit^’s handwrit¬ 
ing ? Read the signature I 

Fyodor [reads] 'We all greet you respectfully, and 
have hereto ajfSxcd our signatures: Dionisy, Metropoli¬ 
tan of all the Russias; Archbishop Varlaam of Krutits; 
Prince . . What? [With trembling voice] "Prince 
— Ivan — Petrovitch Shouisky!” His handwriting I 
He,^ too^ signed! Irinushka, he signed! [Sinks into arm- 
chair and covers his face with his hands^ 

Irina. Fyodor! 
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Fyodor. He! He! Any one else but he! To sepa¬ 
rate you and me! [CnVr.] 

Irina. Control yourself, Fyodor! 

Fyodor. To banish you! 

Irina. Dear husband! I cannot understand what 
it means. But just think! If Prince Ivan meant to drive 
you from the throne, could he have planned to make 
Princess Mstislavskaya your wife? 

Fyodor. You — my Irina — to send you into a con¬ 
vent— 

Irina. But it is not going to happen! 

Fyodor \jumping*up\ It shall not be! No! I will 
not permit anything to happen to you! Let them come. 
Let them come with cannon. Just let them try! 

Irina. Dear husband, you are exciting yourself with¬ 
out cause. Who can separate us? Why — you are 
Tsar! 

Fyodor. Yes — I am Tsar! They forgot that I am 
Tsar! Petrovitch, where is that order? {Runs to the 
table and seals the order\ Here — here — give it to 
Boris! 

{Kleshnin leaves.'] 

Irina. What have you done? 

Fyodor. Let them be arrested and put into prison! 

Irina. My Lord! My Tsar! Do not be so hasty! 

Fyodor. Prison — the prison for them! 

Shakhovskoy {pulling himself together] Almighty 
Tsar, have mercy! I did not ask for this! I appealed 
to you only concerning my fianc 6 e — 

IVoDOR. Boris will settle everything for everybody! 

Shakhovskoy. He will ruin them! He will mur¬ 
der the Shouiskysi! 

Fyodor* He will settle everything! 

Shakhovskoy, I shall be guilty of their death! 
Tsar, have mercy! 

Fyodor. Th6 prison, to prison with them! 
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Shakhovskoy. God! What have I done? {Runs 
outJ\ 

Irina. Dear husband, listen! Call back Kleshnin! 
Do not be too hasty! Do not send the Shouiskys to 
prison now that they arc accused of treason! 

Fyotor. No, no, no, Irinushka! Do not even ask me! 
You do not understand this. If I wait, I will pardon 
them perhaps. I will pardon them, and they need a lesson. 
Let them go to prison! Let them get a taste of what it 
means to separate you and me! Let them stay in prison 
for a while! {He lecwes.} 

SCENE ly. 

The banks of the Yaousa River. Across the river is 
a bridge. On the farther bank is a bastion, cut by gates* 
On one side meadows, vnndmills, a monastery. People 
belonging to various classes of society are strolling across 
the bridge. Kuriukoff approaches, a battle-ax in his 
hands, followed by Lute-Player. 

Kuriukoff. Stand here, fellow. Tunc your lute, and 
as soon as people gather around, begin to sing a song 
about Prince Ivan Petrovitch. God help us! This is 
what I have lived to see. 

{The player tunes his lute.’] 

Kuriukoff {examines his ax] Well, old friend, old 
ax of my youth! Since the days of the late Vassily 
Ivanovitch, I never took you from the wall. You have 
become rusty. But to-day you will surely be of use to me 
once more! ' {To Lute-Player] Well — fellow? Get 
ready. People are beginning to come. 

A ViLiiAGER {approaches Kuriukoff] Good day, father 
Bogdan Semyonovitch I What kind of an ax have you 
there? 

Kuriukoff. It is my grandson’s ax, little brother, 
my grandson’s. It appears that once more the Tartars 
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are threatening us. You see — my grandson was too 
busy- and I undertook to have the ax ground. And here I 
stopped a moment to listen to this lad’s melodics. 

Villager. Are the Tartars very close? 

Kuriukoff, Rather close, I hear. 

Second Villager. "Whom will they send against them? 

Third Villager. Perhaps again Prince Ivan Petro- 
vitch 1 

Kuriukoff. They will send GodunofiE, 

First Villager. Gracious! What arc you saying, 
Bogdan Semyonovitch ? 

Kuriukoff {.vindictively'] Why not? Is not God- 
unoff a warrior? 

Third Villager. How can he compare to Ivan 
Petrovitch ? 

Kuriukoff [to LuiC’-Player] Well, fellow, how about 
that song? How about it? 

Lute-Player [sin^ng] 

“A king was going to war, 

To march against the town of PskofiE; 

Having come close to the town, he began boasting: 

*This very town with all its towers, 

I shall take, and Prince Shouisky, the warrior, 

I shall bind hand and foot, and sweep throughout All 
the Russiasl’ ” 

A Man. Sweep throughout all the Russiasl Hoi He 
does not want much I 

Second Man. To bind Ivan Petrovitch hand and foot I 
Just try it 1 

Kuriukoff [to Lute-Player] Well, my kd? 

Lute-Player [continues] 

“A terrible storm is raging over PskoflF, 

Loud ring the sabers against the walls^ 

And fiery bullets drop on the town like hailT* 
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A Woman. Mother of God, what horrors! 
Lute-Player { continues ] 

“But when tiie moon rises, the Almighty Prince Ivan 
Petrovitch 

Appears on the battlements, walking straight ahead 
without stopping. 

Facing the bullets fearlessly!” 

Second Man. Yes! He was always fearless! 
Lute-Player { continues ] 

“We have taken a solemn oath: 

We shall not give up Pskoff, but fight to the last drop!” 

First Man. And they did not surrender Pskoff! No! 
Second Man. The Holy Saints defended it! 

A W^oman. The Mother'of God protected it! 
Kuriukoff. And who was sitting there, Christians? 
Who was it? 

A Man. One word! Ivan Petrovitch! 

Kuriukoff. Just so! 

Lute-Player { continues ] 

“For five months the king beleaguered P^off. 

When the sixth month came, he grew discouraged. 
And then the Prince made a sortie, and beat 
The entire Lithuanian forces. The king himself barely 
escaped. 

While running away, he, that dog, cursed: 

‘Do not let me remain in Russia, Almi^ty God, nor 
my children. 

Nor my great-grandchildren!’ ” 

Second Man. Served him right! Let them find out 
what Prince Ivan is like! 

Lute-Player {finishinff his son ^] 
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'‘Glory be to the sun shining in the heavens! 

Glory be on earth to Prince Ivan Petrovitch! 

Glory to all Christian folks!” 

A Man. Glory, glory indeed! You have consoled 
us, geuitle Lute-Player! 

Second Man. You have honored the one who should 
be honored! {Giving money to the Lute-Player] Take 
this, my lad! 

All. Here is ,a present for you! Here! Here is 
money! [They all drop money into the Lute-Player's hat.] 

A Man. Brothers, look! Who is that galloping along? 

Second Man. Look how he whips his horse! He 
must be a messenger! 

Messenger [on horseback] Let me pass! Let me 
pass! Make way! Clear the bridge! 

First Villager. Friend, where are you from? What 
news? 

Messenger. From TieshlofF! The Tartars have 
crossed the Oka and are on their way to Moscoiw! Let 
me pass! [They all stand aside. The Messenger gallops 
across the bridge into the city.] 

First Man. Heavens! They will soon be here I 

A Woman [screaming] Merciful God! Again they 
will bum our villages I 

Third Villager. There she goes and bawls! As 
though we had never seen the Tartars before! What do 
we have Prince Ivan Petrovitch for? 

Fourth Villager. Even the king, who is nothing ex¬ 
cept a more decent Tartar, ran away like a dog from 
Pirince Ivan Petrovitch! 

Third Villager. The man who can vanqufeh Ivan 
Petrovitch has not yet been created! 

KuRitJKOFF [stepping to the front] Such a man has in¬ 
deed been created, Christians! Indeed! The accursed 
onel He has vanquished Ivan Petrovitch! He has 
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bound him—^him—our savior—^he bound him hand and 
footl 

The People. Why—Grod protect you, Little Father 
— What are you saying? Who dared put hand on Prince 
Ivan Petrovitch? 

Kuriukoff, Godunoff, Christians, GodunofE, Godun- 
off wants to do away with him! Soon he, our father, 
will be led across this very bridge to prison! [Noise and 
loud cries amongst the crovfi] Remember, people, who 
has always taken our part? Who defended us against 
our enemies? Against magistrates and soldiers! Against 
inspectors and jailers 1 Who stopped the king from con¬ 
quering Moscow? Who turned Wk the Tartar hordes 
again and again ? The Shouiskys have always stood by us, 
Christians! Is there any one in all the world who can 
compare with the Shouiskys? And whom did the Princes 
and nobles beg for support against Godunoff? People, 
without the Shouiskys we are lost! 

Voices in the Crowd. We shall let no harm come 
to the Shouiskys! No! No harm shall come to our 
father, Ivan Petrovitch! 

Kuriukoff. Let us rescue him from Godunoff, 
Christians, and carry him home on our shoulders! 

The People. To the rescue! 

Kuriukoff. Let us stand by the Shouiskys, as we did 
fn the days of Alona Vassilievna! Here he comes, Chris¬ 
tians! Here he comes, our father, Ivan Petrovitch! 
Here he comes, he and his brothers, in chains! 

[Through the gates of the bastion tambourme’^pUyers 
on horseback ride; behind them rides Prince Tureynin; 
behind the latter, archers are leading Ivan and the other 
Shouiskys, with the exception of Vassily, in chains.] 

Turevnin [to the people] Clear the bridge! You are 
blocking the way! 

Kuriukoff* Little Father, Prince Ivan Petrovitch! 
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I told you — do not make peace! I told you, dear, do not 
make peace with Godunoff 1 

The People. Your cause is just, Ivan Petrovitch, 
and we are with you! 

Tureynin. Make way, scoundrels! We are taking 
the Shouiskys to prison, by the Tsar’s command! 

The People. By the Tsar’s command? That is a 
lie I By GodunoflE’s command! 

Tureynin [to the Archers] Disperse the crowd! 

Kuriukoff. Shoulder to shoulder, Christians! Long 
live the Shouisk}^! 

The People. Long live the Shouiskys! We shall 
rescue our father! 

Kuriukoff. Well, then, follow me all! As in the 
days of Alona Vassilievna! The Shouiskys! The Shouis¬ 
kys! [He attacks the Archers with his ax, the crowd 
following him,] 

The People. The Shouisks^! The Shouiskys! 

Tureynin [to Archers] Kill the bandits! Throw 
them in the water! [General tumult,] 

Kuriukoff [falling from the bridge] The Shouiskys! 
I give my soul into God’s hands! 

Ivan. Be quiet, my friends, my people! Listen to me! 

The People. Dear father! We shall let no harm 
come to you! 

Ivan. Listen to me, my people! Stand back! It is the 
Tsar’s command! Do not put your heads into the noose! 

Tureynin. Go ahead! 

Ivan. Wait, Prince, let me say one last word to my 
people. Forgive me, people of Moscow, and remember 
me with kindness. We were with you to the very end, 
but God did not grant us success. New laws are being 
put into effect. Bow fo God’s will, observe the Tsar’s 
commands, do not rise against Godunoff! There is no 
one left to lead you, nor to protect you against him 1 I am 
merely reaping what I sowed. I have sinned, not because 
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I quarreled with GodunofF, but because by foul means I 
tried to separate the Tsar from the Tsarina. And then I 
committed a still greater crime, when I rose against the 
Tsar himself. He is the Holy Tsar, my people, appointed 
by (^d, and his Tsarina is iso Holy. May God grant 
them a long and happy lifel [To Tureynin] Now, Prince, 
let us go on. Forgive me, people of Moscow! 

The People. Little Father! To whom are you 
abandoning us poor orphans? 

Tureynin. Beat the tambourines! 

[The tambourine-players beat their tambourines. The 
croud falls back. The Shouiskys are being led across 
the stage. Through the city gates rushes in Shakhovskoy, 
hatless, a sword in one hand, a pistol in the other, behind 
him Krassilnikoff and Golub, armed with spears,"] 

Shakhovskoy [out of breath] Where is Prince Ivan 
Pctrovitch? 

A Man. What do you want him for? To rescue him, 
no doubt! You are a bit late. Prince! 

Second Man [pointing back stage] This very minute 
the prison gates closed behind him. 

Shakhovskoy. Then come with me, people! We 
shall tear the prison walls stone from stone! 

Krassilnikoff. Why arc you hesitating, people? 
Don’t you know us? 

Golub. This is Prince Shakhovskoy. And us you 
know! 

Voices IN the Crowd, Well then, brothers? Really! 
We are enough in numbers! We can rescue him! Why 
should we not accompany the Prince? 

Shakhovskoy. To the prison, brothers! The Shou- 
iskys are still alive! 

The People. The Shouiskys! The Shouiskys! 
run, following Shakhovskoy,] 


CURTAIN. 



ACT FIVE. 


SCENE I. 

A mall draamng room in the Tsar's Palace. Godunoff 
and Kleshnin. 

GrODUNOFF. Have all the adherents of the Shouiskys 
been arrested? 

KIleshnin. All the princes of the houses of Bekassoff, 
Ouroussoff, Tatieff, and KoHtcheff are already behind the 
prison bars. The only one whom we could not put our 
hands on is Golovin. He simply seems to have vanished 
into thin air. As for Mstislavsky, you gave orders not 
to touch him. 

Servant [addressing Godunoff^ Vassilly Ivanovitch 
Shouisky is here, brought by imperial command. 

Godunoff. ^ Show him in. [To Klesknin'] Leave us 
alone. [Kleshmn and the servant leave. Vassily Shouisky 
enters'] Good morning, Prince. I have learned that you 
tried to keep your uncle from carrying out his dastardly 
conspiracy. I praise you for it. 

Vassily Shouisky. I took the solemn oath to be 
faithful to my Tsar. . . . 

Godunoff [continuing] And to denounce the Tsar’s 
foes* But you did not denounce Prince Ivan. 

Vassily Shouisky. I knew, sir, that you would find 
out everything through Starkoff. 

Godunoff. And were you aware that this document 
is also known to me? 
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Vassily Shouisky. Yes. 

Godunoff [showinff him the document '] Do you con¬ 
fess to having signed it? 

Vassily Shouisky. I do. I confess, sir, furthermore 
that this petition was due to my initiative. Why deny it? 
I tried to be of service to you. When my unde entered 
into an agreement with His Holiness and our Moscow ad¬ 
herents joined in, everybody ofiEered his advice. There 
were even some people in Uglitch who wanted to pro 
claim Dimitry Tsar. In order to avoid this contingency, 
I suggested this appeal. Why did you not permit us to 
present it to the Tsar? You knew of its existence. The 
Tsar, forewarned hy you, would have heard us and re¬ 
fused us, and everything would have finished peacefully. 

Godunoff. Your words seem plausible enough. It 
does not matter whether I believe you or not.' You are 
shrewd. You have already learned that it is not easy 
to fool me, and th^ it is diflScult to argue with me. You 
are in my hands. However, I shall not punish you for 
past offenses, nor do I demand promises for the future. 
Whether it is more advantageous to you to be with me or 
against me, you must yourself decide. You may take 
your time about making up your mind. 

Vassily Shouisky. Boris Fyqdorovitch, whit is there 
to think about? I am your servant 1 
Godunoff. We understand each other. You will 
forgive me then if I now satisfy myself if yon are 
sincere in your protestations. [Vassily Shomsky lemes^y 
^EavANT [anmuTices] Sir, lie Ts^ina is ojmtofe. 
{irim enters, accompanied hy several^noHemmen* 
kneels before her.] ^ 

Gownoff. Almi^ty Torino, pot mepeef: ths 

honor* . ^.. 

Irina [ro the Notlmomen] Leave us. 
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women leave"] Brother, it is not you but I who should 
kneel. 

Gqdunoff [risinff] Sister, why did you come here un¬ 
announced? 

Irina. Forgive me. Every minute counts. I came 
to beg you, brother — 

Godunoff. What about? 

, Irina. Is it possible that you will kill Prince Ivan? 

Godunoff. He confessed his treason himself. 

Irina. He repented! We can trust his word. The 
Tsar’s magnanimity conquered him. What are you 
afraid of? Would you really return to the terrible days 
of Tsar Ivan? Those days are past. Is not kindliness 
Fyodor’s only strength? Is he not beloved by the people 
because of it? And Fyodor’s strength is yours. You 
must keep it intact for your own sake. Through it, and 
through it alone, we achieved with the Shouiskys what 
Tsar Ivan himself could not achieve by threats of death! 

Godunoff. Tsar Ivan was like a great volcano, and 
from the bowels of this volcano came an earthquake which 
shook all the world, and there would shoot up tongues 
of flame that carried death and destructioia through all the 
land. Tsar Fyodor is quite different I would rather 
compare him to a deft in a green mea^w. Its ruts and 
hillocks are overgrown with green, silken grass. But if 
you wander about carelessly, both the shepherd and his 
flock will fall through the cleft—into a precipice. We 
have a saying that once upon a time a church was swal¬ 
lowed by the earth, and so a hole appeared, and the people 
call it the ghost church. And there is a rumor that on 
very quiet days one can hear a distant tolling of bells and 
chanting of hymns. Fyodor seems to me like such a 
sainted but unreal church. In his soul he is always frank 
to friend and foe. His heart is filled with love and 
kindliness. And it is as though bells tolled gently in his 
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inmost self. But what is the use of all this kindliness and 
piety since the man has no strength? Seven years have 
passed since Tsar Ivan swept across Russia like the 
scourge of God; seven years since with great eflEort I put 
stone upon stone to erect a building, that sacred temple, 
that powerful empire, that new and prosperous Russia of 
ours, the Russia over which I spent many sleepless nights 
in thought! But everything is futile! I am building over 
a precipice! And, in a second, everything can crash into 
ruins. Should the most insignificant enemy desire it, he 
could win over the Tsar’s heart, and my own will, with 
which I steeled his heart, he will forget. I have many 
foes, and they are not all negligible. You know the 
in^lence of the Nagis and the Shouiskys’ unconquerable 
pride — no, do not interrupt me — I respect the Shouiskys 
— but their loyalty is stupid and short-sighted. Their 
path is prosy and hackneyed; chained they are to the old 
ideals of loyalty; and with such a Tsar as Fyodor there 
must be no room for them! 

Irina. You are right, Boris. Prince Ivan has been 
in your way for a long time. But you are at last trium¬ 
phant. His guilt, of which he is now ashamed, is a sure 
proof that in the future Fyodor will have no servant more 
devoted than he. 

CfcnuNOFF. True! He will no longer rebel nor plot 
a^inst the throne. But do you think that he has also 
given up the idea of thwarting me? 

^ Irina. You have broken him. You have conquered 
him completely. He is in prison. Is it possible that you 
seek still further vengeance? 

^ Godunoff. I bear no grudge toward a living soul. I 
listen to neither friendship nor enmity. I see only my 
duty, clear before me. I do not destroy my personal 
enemies, but those of the cause. 

Irina. Consider the good the man has done! 
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Godunoff. He was rewarded by many honors! 

Irina. The Khan of the Nagis, followed by his horde, 
is driving to the walls of Moscow. Who will command 
our defense against him ? 

Godunoff. It will not be the first time that Moscow 
has seen the Khan. 

Irina. Shouisky alone can save Moscow. 

Godunoff. Moscow is as blind to-day as ever. The 
one who, in the very heart of our country, rebels against 
the Tsar is much more dangerous than the Khan. Dan¬ 
gerous he is to the peace of the kingdom. He, too, is 
dangerous who strives ceaselessly to overgrow the crop 
of our young generation with the weeds of andent strife. 
Irina! I am in the habit of honoring in you a fair mind, 
and a dear understanding of the affairs of state. Do not 
let useless pity overshadow your brain! I counted upon 
you, Inna! Hitherto you have been ftiore against than 
for me. You thought that Fyodor would learn to be 
Tsar. Your feelings were hurt because he was guided by 
me. But you see his helplessness. From now on help 
me, instead of hindering me. Not without reason did 
God make you the weak Tsar’s Tsarina. A grave re¬ 
sponsibility is on your shoulders. You must be Tsarina, 
not a mere woman. You must now influence Fyodor to 
cease interfering in behalf of the Shouisfcys. 

Irina. If I could persuade myself that they must 
perish for the good of the empire, then perhaps I would 
find enough courage to stifle the grief in my heart. But 
I do not believe, brother, I do not believe that this blood¬ 
shed will help the land. Nor do I believe that you your¬ 
self will grow stronger through such a deed. No! The 
blame will weigh heavily upon you. God forbid that I 
help you 1 No I I rely upon Fyodor! 

Godunoff. You mean to oppose me again? 

Irina. Our paths are not the same. 
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Godunoff. a time will come when you will under* 
stand, Irina, that your path and mine run parallel. \He 
opens the door ^nd calls out] The Tsarina summons her 
ladies-in-waiting! 

\The Noblewomen enter,] 

Irina. Forgive me, brother! 

Godunoff \bowing very low] Forgive me, Almighty 
Tsarina! 


SCENE n. 

A square in front of a cathedral. Beggars are crowd¬ 
ing about the entrance. In the background are seen 
crowds of people. 

First Beggar. Will the Tsar come out soon? 

Blind Man. Don’t you hear them singing a requiem 
for the dead Tsar’s soul? They have sung so many that 
his memory is eternal by now. He will come out soon? 

Second Beggar. Who is celebrating the mass? 

Blind Man. loff of RostoflE is officiating. There are 
rumors that he will be made Metropolitan, and His Holi¬ 
ness will be unfrocked. 

First Beggar. Will Dionisy be unfrocked? 

Blind Man. Yes. Dionisy and Varlaam of Krutits 
will be unfrocked. They have incurred Godunoff’s dis¬ 
pleasure by siding with the Shouiskys, 

Third Beggar [on crutches, elbowing his way to the 
front] Brothers, have you heard what is going on in the 
Red Square? 

Blind Man. What is going on there? 

Third Beggar. They are decapitating the merdiante. 

First Beggar. What merchants? 

Third Beggar. The Nogaieffs! Krassflnikoffl The 
Golubs, father and son I Others are being brought I 
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All. God’s will be done! Why? 

Third Beggar. Because they sided with the Shouiskys. 
The Shouiskys themselves are already in prison. 

First Beggar. God have mercy upon them! What 
did the Tsar say? 

Third Beggar. GodunoflE overruled the Tsar’s wishes! 

All. Stand back! Stand back! Here comes the 
Tsarina! 

[The beggars step to one side, Irina approaches with 
Princess Mstisla^skaya, her ladies-in-waiting following. 
The Steward walks ahead and distributes almsJ] 

Irina. Wait here, princess. When the Tsar comes 
out, bow low to him and beg him to show mercy to your 
unde. 

Princess. Almighty Tsarina! May God reward you 
for having brought me here! 

Irina. Do not be afraid, child. The Tsar is a 
kindly man. Why do you tremble so? Let me straighten 
out your dothes. Look how you have deranged your hair. 

Princess. Mother Tsarina, I am so afraid. Tell me 
what to say to the Tsar. 

Irina. Speak straight from your heart, child. Where 
is your fiance? He should be with you now. 

Princess. I have not seen him, Tsarina, since the 
night, the hour when . . . covers her face with her 
hands and 

Jrxna. Poor child! He is not any happier than you! 
He would gladly die, no doubt, to undo what he has done! 

^ Princess. May the holy Virgin bless you for your 
pity! [All the bells peaL The Tsar^s courtiers con^ 
from the cathedral, two of them distributing alms, 
Fyodor follows. The Princess speaks in a whisper’] Now, 
Tsarina? 

Irina. Not yet. Wait a little, child. You see, he is 
about to pray. 
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Fyodor {jkneeh, facing the cathedral] Oh, Tsar, my 
father I You who have atoned for your sms by endless 
repentance and sufEering, you are now in Heaven, in God’s 
presence! You knew how to reign! Inspire me! Imbue 
me with one particle of your strength and teach me how to 
be Tsar! [Rwf and starts to gof\ 

Irina \to Princess] Now, Princess! 

Princess [throws herself at Fyodor's feet] Almighty 
Tsar, have mercy! 

Fyodor. What is it, young princess? Get up, get up I 

Princess. Spare my uncle! 

Fyodor. Who are you ? Who is your uncle ? 

Princess. Ivan Petrovitch Shouisky! 

Fyodor. So you are Princess Mstislavskaya? Yes, yes, 
I recognize you. 

Irina [throwing herself on her knees] Dear husband! 
She joins me in my prayer for Prince Ivan Petrovitch 1 

Fyodor. Irina! What is the matter with you? Irina, 
get up! Get up, both of you! I shall pardon Prince 
Ivan Petrovitch, but he must remain in prison for a 
while. 

Irina. Dear husband, pardon him now. Send for 
him at once! Command him to defend Moscow as he 
defended PskoflF in former days. 

Fvodor. All right, Irina, I myself wished to send for 
him — I meant to send for him a little later — but for 
your sake, Irina, I shall send for him at once. [To 
Godunoff] Boris, send for him I 

Godunoff. Almighty Tsar, you yourself have per¬ 
mitted us to try the Shouiskys. The trial has begun. 

Fyodor. It must be stopped at once. 

Godunoff, But, Almighty Tsar~ 

Fyodor. You heard my command 1 

Godunoff. Almighty Tsar! 

Fyodor. You have chosen an inopportune time to go 
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a^inst my wishes. From to-day on I shall be Tsar! I 
will be glad to listen to all advice and suggestions, but 
only hear them, not obey them. Where is Prince Ivan’s 
warden? Where is Prince Tureynin? 

Ejleshnin. Here he comes. \Tureynin approaches,'} 

Fyodor [to Tureynin} All the Shouiskys are to be re¬ 
leased immediately. Ivan Petrovitch is to be brought to 
me at once. [Tureynin does not budge} You have heard? 
What are you waiting for? 

Tureynin. Almighty Tsar I 

Fyodor. How dare you stand before me without mov¬ 
ing when I order you to do something? 

Tureynin. Almighty Tsar, I am powerless to execute 
your command — Ivan Petrovitch — 

Fyodor. Well? 

Tureynin. Last night he — 

Fyodor. Last night — what? Speak! Well? What? 

Tureynin. Last night he hanged himself. ' 

Princess. Dear Mother of God! 

Tureynin. We are to blame. We should have 
watched him more carefully. We were on the lookout 
so that the people might not rescue him. Yesterday we 
repulsed the crowds. They came with the merchants, 
commanded by Shakhovsfcoy, and had I not ^ot him dead, 
they would have broken in. 

[Princess feints,} 

Fyodor. [In a terrible rage, to Tureynin} Prince 
Shouisky hanged himself? Ivan Petrovitch? You lie. 
He did not kill himself. He was strangled! [Seizes 
Tureynin by the collar with both hands} You strangled 
himl Murderer! Beast! [To Godunoff} Did you know 
this? 

Godunoff. God is my witness — I knew nothing! 

Fyodor. Executioners! Let a scaffold be erected! 
Here! At once! In front o£ me! At once! I was 
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lenient with you too longl The time has come for me to 
remember whose blood is running in my veins. Not with¬ 
out reason did my late father become suddenly a harsh 
tyrant! His courtiers made him the harsh man he was — 
you will remember him 1 

[Messenffer, his clothes covered zuith dust, holding a 
paper in his hand, approaches Godunojf hurriedlyJ] 

Messenger. From Uglitch — to Boris Fyodorovitch 
GodunofiE 1 

Fyodor [tearing the paper out of his hands'] Give it 
to me! When the Tsar himself stands before you, Boris 
does not exist! [Looks at the paper, and begins to 
tremble] Irinuskha — my eyes are growing weak—I 
can hardly see— it seems to me that I read wrong — my 
sight is getting dim — you had better read it! 

Irina [glancing at the paper] Merciful God! 

Fyodor. What is it, Irina? Well? 

Irina. Tsarievitch Dimitry — 

Fyodor. Fell on a knife? And stabbed himself to 
death ? Is that it ? 

Irina. Yes, Fyodor, yes. 

Fyodor. In an epileptic fit he fell on a knife? Is it 
really true, Irina? Perhaps you did not read right — 
give me the paper! [Takes the paper and glances at it, 
then drops it] To death — to death — yes — he stabbed 
himself to death I I cannot believe it I Is not all this a 
dream? Brother Dimitry was to me like a son — you 
and I have no children, Irina! 

Irina. God has plunged all Russia into sorrow! 

Fyodor. I loved him like a son. I was anxious to 
take him along with me, but I left him there, in Uglitch. 
. . . Ivan Petrovitch Shouisky warned me not to leave 
him. What will he say now? Ah — I forgot! He will 
never speak again~he is dead! 
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Godunoff [who in the meanwhile has picked up the 
paper and read it\ Almighty Tsar . • . 

Fyodor. Did you not say he strangled himself? While 
Dimitry stabbed himself? Iriiia — why — suppose 
that • . . 

GrODUNOFF. Tsar, you must send some one to Uglitch 
at once. 

Fyodor. What for? I will go there myself. I want 
to see Dimitry myself. With my own eyes! I believe 
nobody. 

[Soldier approaches Godunoff.'] 

Soldier. Signal fires are sending up smoke on the 
road to Serpukhovskl 

GrODUNOFF. Almighty Tsar, the Khan is coming- 
Within a few hours his troops will surround Moscow. 
You cannot leave now. 

Kleshnin. Almighty Tsar, send me, your humble 
servant! Little Father, although I am a simple man, I 
will report to you whatever I see. 

GrODUNOFF. Prince Vassily Ivanovitch Shouisky might 
be trusted with the investigation of this matter. Let them 
both go to Uglitch and find out who is to blame for this 
misfortune. 

Fyodor [taken aback] Really? You really want to 
send Vassily Shouisky to Uglitch? Send a nephew of 
the .man whom you . . , whom they last night . . . 
[Embraces Godunoff] Brother-in-law! Forgive me! I 
stand guilty before you! Forgive me — my thoughts 
were tangled up — I became confused — I cannot tell 
truth from untruth! My Irinushka, come to me, Petro- 
vitch, go with Prince Vassily. Prince Vassily, what was 
I trying to say to you? I forget. Yes, I remember now. 
Last wwk I sent Dimitry some toys — [W^eeps] I would 
like to know ... I would like to know ... did he 
have time . . . to . . . 
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Princess \heing led hy some ladUs-in’'Wmting\ All is 
over! My fiance was shot — my unde strangled — 

Irina. Child, you will come to me. You will be to 
me as my own daughter. 

Princess. Tsarina, I would like to take the veil. . . . 

Fyodor. Yes, Princess, yes, take the veil! Leave this 
world 1 There is no truth in it. I myself would gladly 
leave it ... I am afraid to live ill it . . . Irina.. . . 
save me, Irina! 

[The ladies-in-mdtin^ lead the Princess (may.\ 

Irina, Dear husband Fyodor! In prayer alone can 
we ask God to grant us consolation! 

Fyodor. In prayer? Yes, Irina! I will go to a 
monastery ... I shall pray . , . 

Irina. You cannot do it, dear husband Fyodor! You 
have no successor to the throne. 

Fyodor. Yes. I am the last of my dynasty — the last 
one — what is there for me to do, Irina? 

Irina. Dear husband, you have no choice. Boris alone 
can administer the affairs of this kingdom, he alone. 
Leave in his hands the burden and responsibilities of gov¬ 
ernment. 

Fyodor. Yes, yes, Irina. I shall no longer interfere 
in an)^hing. 

Godunoff \in a whisper^ to Irinal Our paths have 
met! 

Irina, If only they had never, never met! 

[A blowing of trumpets, Mstislavsky enters, in steel 
armor and helmet, Godunoff^s armorer brings him his 
weapons,'] 

Mstislavsky [to Godunoff] Sir, the troops are in the 
field, awaiting your command I 

Godunoff [arming himself] On, to the fight! [The 
noblemen leave,] 
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Mstislavsky. Will you yourself lead us against the 
Khan? 

Godunoff. Noble Prince Mstislavsky! I am a 
statesman, you a warrior! From now on you are the 
man on horseback — to defend Russia. You are our 
chieftain — lead on to battle — I shall follow you like a 
soldier! [Leaves with Mstislavsky, Crowds run after 
them, Fyodor and Irina remain alone on the staffe with 
a few beggars,"] 

Fyodor. Irina, you and I remain childless! Through 
my fault we lost my brother. I am the last scion of that 
branch of my family which has ruled Russia. My race 
will die wiA me. If Ivan Petrovitch Shouisky were 
alive, I would have willed the throne to him. But now 
Gk>d knows in whose hands it is going to fall. Every¬ 
thing has happened through my fault, everything! And I 
— strove to do good, Irina! I longed to establish com¬ 
plete peace, to straighten out everything—God, God! 
Why did you make me Tsar? 


CURTAIN, 




THE LOWER DEPTHS 

BY 

MAXIM GORKY 




INTRODUCTION 


De profundis ad te clamavi. In this phrase, with his 
penchant for epitome, the late James Huneker sum¬ 
marized the masterpiece of Russia’s single living master 
of the drama, Maxim Grorky, as he saw it in Berlin 
under the German title of “Nachtasyl” or “Night 
Lodging.” “Na Dnye” is the Russian — literally “On 
the Bottom.” Partly because “The Lower Depths” is 
a more faithful rendering of the original than “Night 
Lodging” and partly because it implies so vividly the 
play’s keynote as the shrewd Huneker detected it beneath 
a guise alien to both Russian and English, the title 
adopted by Laurence Irving for the British version has 
been preferred for its introduction to American audi¬ 
ences by the company which discovered it and first set it 
on its stage in Moscow, December 31 (our calendar), 
1902. 

In “The Lower Depths” more than in any other single 
play throughout its history, the Moscow Art Theatre 
concentrates its dramatic ideals and methods, its esthetic 
theory and practice, and through the production of this 
play it most emphatically jiwtifies its artistic faith in 
spiritual or psychological realism as a dramatic medium 
of expression. The plays of Tchekhoff, of course, serve 
the same ends, but no single one of them does so quite 
as richly as does Gorky’s masterpiece. At the han<k of 
Stanislavsky and^ his associates, “The Lower Depths” 
draws much of its convincing power from its unusual 
use^ of and dependence on the channels of expression 
which are peculiar to the art of the theatre. It is almost 
wholly independent of drama as literature. Less than 
any play I know, is it possible to imagine its potential 
effect in the theatre from a reading of its printed lines. 
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In my book, “The Russian Theatre,” I have thus ana¬ 
lyzed this factor: 

“ ‘The Lower Depths' is not so much a matter of 
utterable line and recountable gesture as it^ is^ of the in¬ 
tangible flow of human souls in endlessly shifting contact 
with one another. Awkward but eloquent paus^ and 
emphases, the scarcely perceptible stress or dulling of 
word or gesture, the nuances and the shadings of which 
life is mostly made and by which it reveals its mean¬ 
ing— these, and the instinctive understanding of the 
vision of the playwright by those who seek to interpret 
him, are the incalculable and unrecordable channels 
through which ‘The Lower Depths' becomes articulate 
at the Moscow Art Theatre.” 

Just as this theatre discovered or, rather, rescued 
Tchekhoff as a dramatist, so it first stood sponsor for 
the author of “Foma Gordeyeff” as a .playwright. Dur¬ 
ing the first half of the season of 1902-1903, two of his 
plays were produced — “Smug Citizens” and “The 
Lower Depths.” The latter was recognized at once as a 
work of supreme merit and moment. Tchekhoff himself 
had written to its youthful author five months before 
its premiere: “I have read your play. It is new and 
unmistakably fine. The second act is very good, it is 
the best, the strongest, and when I was reading it, es¬ 
pecially the end, I almost danced with joy.” At the 
premiere, the rival dramatist's verdict was publicly rati¬ 
fied, for Gorky was called before the curtain twenty 
times, and the press was unanimously enthusiastic. The 
play has held its place in the repertoi^ of the Moscow 
Art Theatre ever since, and eight of its most important 
roles are still played by those who created them, just 
two decades ago. 

Miss Covan's translation of this play, I believe, de¬ 
serves particular attention. There have been numerous 
translations, differing only in the nature of their in¬ 
eptitude. Here for die first time, the vigor, the virility. 
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the humanity and the humor of the original survive the 
transfer from the Russian tongue to our own, without 
mysterious and vaguely symbolic “meanings’' gratuitously 
appended. As nearly as it is possible with printed words 
to convey the impression which Gorky desires and obtains 
through the intangible media of the living stage, the 
following version succeeds. I realized for the first time, 
as I read it, that the overwhelming impression of the 
play at the hands of the Moscow Art Theatre is due 
as much to the genius of the playwright as to that of his 
interpreters. 


The Editor. 



CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Mikhail Ivanopf Kostilyoff — 

Keeper of a night lodging. 
Vassilisa Karpovna —His wife. 

Natasha —Her sister. 

Mibdviedieff — Her uncle, a policeman. 

Vaska Pepbl — A young thief. 

Andrei Mitritch Kleshtch —A locksmith. 

Anna —His wife. 

Nastya —A street-talker. 

Kvashnya — A vendor of meat-pies. 

Bubnoff —A cap-maker. 

The Baron. 

Satinb. 

The Actor. 

Luka —A pilgrim. 

Alyoshka — A shoemaker. 

Krtvoy Zob It, , 

The Tartar 

Night Lodgers, Tramps and Others. 

The action takes place in a Night Lodging md in 
"The Waste" an area in its rear. 



Jk cellar resemhling a cave* The ceiling, which merges 
into stone walls, is low and grimy, and the plaster and 
paint are peeling off* There is a window, high up on 
the right wall, from which comes the light* The right 
corner, which constitutes PepeVs room, is partitioned off 
by thin hoards* Close to the comer of this room is Buh^ 
noff's wooden hunk* In the left corner stands a large 
Russian stove* In the stone wall, left, is a door leading 
to the kitchen where live Kvashnya, the Baron, and 
Nastya* Against the wall, between the stove and the 
door, is a large bed covered with dirty chintz* Bunks 
line the walls. In the foreground, by the left wall, is a 
block of wood with a vise and a small anvil fastened to 
it, and another smaller block of wood somewhat further 
towards the back* Kleshtch is seated on the smaller block, 
trying keys into old locks* At his feet are two large 
bundles of various keys, wired together, also a battered 
tin samovar, a hammer, and pincers* In the centre are a 
large table, two benches, and g stool, all of which are 
of dirty, unpainted wood* Behind the table Kvashnya 
is busying herself with the samovar* The Baron sits 
chewing a piece of black bread, and Nastya occupies the 
stool, leans her elbows on the table, and reads a tattered 
book* In the bed, behind curtains, Anna lies coughing* 
Bubndff is seated on his bunk, attempting to shape a pear 
of old trousers with the help of an ancient hat shape 
which he holds between his knees* Scattered about him 
are pieces of buckram, oilcloth, and rags* Satine, just 
awakened, lies in his bunk, grunting* On top of the 
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stove, the Actor, invisible to the audience^ tosses etbout 
and coughs* 

It is an early spring morning. 

The Baron. And then? 

Kvashnya. No, my dear, said I, keq) a^^ay from 
me with such proposals, IVe been through it you 
see — and not for a hundred baked lobsters, woul^ I 
marry again! * 

Bubnoff [to Satine’l What are you grunting about? 
[Saiine keeps on grunting'] 

Kvashnya. Why should I, said I, a free woman,' 
my own mistress, enter my name into somebody else^s 
passport and sell myself into slavery — no! Why-—I 
wouldn*t marry a man even if he were an American 
prince 1 

Kleshtch. You lie! 

Kvashnya, Wha-at? 

Kleshtch. You lie! You’re going to many 
Abramka. . . . 

The Baron [snatching the book out of Uastycts hand 
and reading the title] “Fatal Love” . . . [Laughs] 

Nastya [stretching out her hand] Give it back — 
give it back! Stop fooling! 

i Tke Baron looks ^i^sr and umes the book in the 

Kvashnya [to Kleshtch] You crimson goat, you — 
calling me a liar! How dare you be so rude to fide? 

The Baron [hitting Nastya on the head with the 
book] Nastya, you little fool! 

Nastya [reaching for the book\ Give it back! 
Kleshtch. Oh— what great lady ... but 
youll marry Atramka just the >amc—that’s all you’iji 
waiting for . . . 
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Kvashnya. Sure! Anything else? You nearly beat 
your wife to death 1 

Kleshtch. Shut up, you old bitch 1 It’s none of 
your business I 

Kvashnya. Ho-ho! can’t stand the truth, can you? 

The Baron, They’re off again! Nastya, where are 
you? 

Nastya \_without lifting her head] Hey — go away! 

Anna [putting her head through the curtains'] The 
day has started. For God’s sake, don’t row! 

Kleshtch. Whining again I 

Anna. Every blessed day ... let me die in peace, 
can’t you? 

Bubnoff. Noise won’t keep you from dying. 

Kvashnya [walking up to Anna] Little mother, how 
did you ever manage to live with this wretch? 

Anna. Leave me alone — get away from me. . , . 

Kvashnya. Well, well! You poor soul . , . how’s 
the pain in the chest — any better? 

The Baron. Kvashnya! Time to go to market. . . . 

Kvashnya. We’ll go presently. [To Anna] Like 
some hot dumplings 

Anna. No, thanks. Why should I eat? 

Kvashnya, You must eat. Hot food — good for 
you! rU leave you some in a cup. Eat them when 
you feel like it Come on, sir! [To Kleshtch] You 
evil spirit! [Goes into Mtchen] 

Anna [coughing] Lord, Lord . • . 

The Baron [painfutly pushing forward Nastyefs 
head] Throw it away—little fool! 

Na^A [i^terimg] Leave me 
you . . . ^ 

[The Baron Kvashnya, whistlingt,"^^ 
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Satine [sitting up in his bunk"] Who beat me up yes¬ 
terday? 

Bubnoff. Does it make any difference who? 

Satine. Suppose they did — but why did they? 

Bubnoff. Were you playing cards? 

Satine. Yes! 

Bubnoff. That’s why they beat you. 

Satine. Scoundrels! 

The Actor [raising his head from the top of the 
stove} One of these days th^’ll beat you to death! 

Satine. You’re a jackass! 

The Actor. Why? 

Satine. Because a man can die only once! 

The Actor [after a silence} I don’t understand — 

Kleshtch. Say! You crawl from that stove — 
and start cleaning house! Don’t play the delicate prim¬ 
rose! 

The Actor. None of your business! 

Kleshtch. Wait till Vassilisa comes — she’ll show 
you whose business it is! 

The Actor. To hell with Vassilisa! To-day is the 
Baron’s turn to clean. . . . Baron! 

[The Baron comes from the kitchen.} ’ 

The Baron. IVe no time to clean . . . Fm going 
to market with Kvashnya. 

The Actor. That doesn’t concern me. Go to the 
gallows if you like. It’s your turn to sweep the floor 
just the same —I*m not going to do other people’s 
work . . . 

^ The Baron. Go to blazes! Nastya will do it. Hey 
"^ere^—fatal love! Wake up! [Takes the book aamg 
ftom Nastya} 

Nastya [getting up} What do you want? Give it 
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back to me! You scoundrel! And that’s a nobleman 
for you! 

Thb Baron [returning the hook to herl Nastya! 
Sweep the floor for me — will you? 

Nastya [goes to kitchen'] Not so’s you’ll notice it! 

Kvashnya [to the Baron through kitchen door] 
Come on — you! They don’t need you! Actor! You 
were asked to do it, and now you go ahead and attend to 
it — it won’t kill you . . . 

The Actor.- It’s always I ... I don’t understand 
why. . . . 

[The Baron comes from the kitchenj across his shoul¬ 
ders a wooden beam from which hang earthen pots 
covered with rags,] 

The Baron. Heavier than ever! 

Satine. It paid you to be bom a Baron, eh? 

Kvashnya [to Actor] See to it that you sweep up! 
[Crosses to outer door, letting the Baron pass ahead] 

The Actor [climbing down from the stove] It’s bad 
for me to inhale dust. [With pride] My organism is 
poisoned with alcohol. down on a bunk, medi¬ 

tating] 

Satine. Organism — organon. . . . 

Anna. Andrei Mitritch. . . . 

Kleshtch. What now? 

Anna. Kvashnya left me some dumplings over there 
— you eat them! 

Kleshtch [coming over to her] And you — don’t 
you want any? 

Anna. No. Why should I eat? You’re a work¬ 
man— you need it. 

Kleshtch. Frightened, are you? Don’t be I You’ll 
get all right! 
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Anna. Go and eat! It’s hard on me. ... I sup¬ 
pose very soon . . . 

Kleshtch {walking away] Never mmd — maybe 
you’ll get well — you can never tell! [Goes into kitchen] 

The Actor [loudj as if he had suddenly awakened] 
Yesterday the doctor in the hospital said to me; “Your 
organism,” he said, “is entirely poisoned with alco¬ 
hol . . 

Satine [smiling] Organon . . . 

The Actor [stubbornly] Not organon — organism! 

Satine. Sibylline. . . . 

The Actor [shaking his fist at him] Nonsense! I’m 
telling you seriously ... if the organism is poisoned 
. . . that means it’s bad for me to sweep the floor — to 
inhale the dust . • . 

Satine. Macrobistic . . . hah! 

Bubnoff. What are you muttering? 

Satine. Words — and here’s another one for you 
transcendentalistic . . • 

Bubnoff. What does it mean? 

Satine. Don’t know—I forgot . . . 

Bubnoff. Then why did you say it? 

Satine. Just so! I’m bored, brother, with human 
words — all our words. Bored! I’ve heard each one 
of them a thousand times surely. 

The Actor. In Hamlet th^r say: “Words, words, 
words!” It’s a good play. I played the gra^Wigger 
in it once. . . . 

[Kleshtch comes from the kitchen.] 

Kleshtch. Will you start playing with the broom? 

The Actor. None of your business. [Striking his 
chest] Oidielia! O — remember me in thy prayers!* 
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[Back stage is heard a dull murmur, criesj and a police 
whistle. Kleshtch sits down to work, filing screechily.'] 

Satine. I love unintelligible, obsolete words. When 
I was a youngster — and worked as a telegraph operator 
— I read heaps of books. . . . 

Bubnqff. Were you really a telegrapher? 

Satine. I was. There are some excellent books — 
and lots of curious words . . . Once I was an educated 
man, do you know? 

Bubnoff. Fve heard it a hundred times. Well, so 
you werel That isn’t very important 1 Me — wdl — 
once I was a furrier. I had my own shop — what with 
dyeing the fur all day long, my arms were yellow up 
to the elbows, brother. I thought Fd never be able ever 
to get clean again — that I’d go to my grave, all yellow! 
But look at my hands now — they’re plain dirty — that’s 
what I 

Satine. Well, and what then? 

Bubnoff. That’s all! 

Satine. What are you trying to prove? 

Bubnoff. Oh, well — just matching thoughts — no 
matter how much dye you get on yourself, it all comes 
oflE in the end — yes, yes — 

Satine. Oh — my bones ache! 

The Actor [sits, nursing his knees] Education is all 
rot. Talent is the thing. I knew an actor — who read 
his parts by heart, syllable by syllable — but he played 
heroes in a way that , . , why — the whole theatre 
would rock with ecstasy! 

Satine. Bubnoff, give me five kopecks. 

Bubnoff. I only have two — 

The Actor. I say — talent, that’s what you need to 
play heroes. And talent is nothing but faith in yourself, 
in your own powers <— 
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Satine. Give me five kopecks and Til have faith that 
you’re a hero, a crocodile, or a police inspector — 
Kleshtch, give me five kopecks. 

Kleshtch. Go to helll All of you! 

Satine. What are you cursing for? I know you 
haven’t a kopeck in the world! 

Anna. Andrei Mitritch — I’m suffocating—I can’t 
breathe — 

Kleshtch. What shall I do? 

Bubnoff. Open the door into the hall. 

Kleshtch. All right. You’re sitting on the bunk, 
I on the floor. You change places wiA me, and I’ll 
let you open the door. I have a cold as it is. 

Bubnoff [unconcernedly'] I don’t care if you open 
the door — it’s your wife who’s asking — 

Kleshtch [morosely] I don’t care who’s asking— 

Satine- My head buzzes—ah — why do people 
have to hit each other over the heads? 

Bubnoff. They don’t only hit you over the head, 
but over the rest of the body as well. [Rises] I must go 
and buy some thread — our bosses are late to-day — seems 
as if they’ve croaked. [Exit] 

[Anna coughs; Satine is lying down motionless, his 
hands folded behind his head,] 

The Actor [looks about him morosely, then goes to 
Anna] Feeling bad, eh? 

Anna. I’m choking — 

The Actor. If you wish, I’ll take you into the hall¬ 
way. Get up, then, come! [He helps her to rise, wraps 
some sort of a rag about her shoulders, and supports her 
toward the hall] It isn’t easy. . I’m sick mysdf — 
poisoned with alchohol . . . 

[Kostilyoff appears in the doorway.'] 
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Kostilyoff. Going for a stroll? What a nice couple 
— the pliant cavalier and the lady fair! 

The Actor. Step aside, you — don’t you see that 
we’re invalids? 

Kostilyoff. Pass on, please! [Hums a religious tune, 
glances about him suspiciously, and bends his head to 
the left as if listening to what is happening in PepeVs 
room. Kleshtch is jangling his keys and scraping azmty 
with his file, and looks askance at the other"] Filing? 

Kleshtch. What? 

Kostilyoff. I say, are you filing? [Pause] What did 
I want to ask? [Quick and low] Hasn’t my wife been 
here? 

Kleshtch. I didn’t see her. 

Kostilyoff [carefully moving toward PepeVs room] 
You take up a whole lot of room for your two rubles 
a month. The bed — and your bench— yes—'you 
take up five rubles’ worth of space, so help me God! 
I’ll have to put another half ruble to your rent — 

Kleshtch. You’ll put a noose around my neck and 
choke me . . . you’ll croak soon enough, and still 
all you think of is half rubles — 

Kostilyoff. Why should I choke you ? What would 
be the use? God be with you — live and prosper! But 
I’ll have to raise you half a ruble—I’ll buy oil for 
the ikon lamp, and my offering will atone for my sins, 
and for yqurs as well. You don’t think much of your 
sins — not much! Oh, Andrushka, you’re a wicked man! 
Your wife is dying because of your wickedness — no 
one loves you, no one respects you — your work is 
squeaky, jarring on every one. 

Kleshtch [shouts] What do you come here for—- 
just to annoy me? 

[Satine grunts loudly.] 

Kostilyoff [with a start] God, what a noise! 
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\The Actor enters.’] 

Thb Actor. IVe put her down in the hall and 
wrapped her up. 

Kostilyoff. You’re a kindly fellow. That’s good. 
Some day you’ll be rewarded for it. 

The Actor. When? 

Kostilyoff. In the Beyond, little brother — there 
all our deeds will be reckoned up. 

The Actor. Suppose you reward me right now? 

Kostilyoff. How can I do that? 

The Actor. Wipe out half my debt. 

Kostilyoff. He-hol You’re always jesting, darling 
~ always poking fun . . . can kindliness of heart be 
repaid with gold? Eandliness — it’s above all other 
qualities. But your debt to me — remains a debt. And 
so you’ll have to pay me back. You ought to be kind 
to me, an old man, without seeking for reward! 

The Actor. You’re a swindler, old man! [Goes 
into kitchen] 

[Kleshtch rises and goes into the hall.] 

Kostilyoff [/o Satine] See that squeaker— ? He 
ran away — he ^esn’t like me! 

Satine. Docs anybody like you besides the Devil? 

Kostilyoff [laughing] Oh — you’re so quarrelsome! 
But I like you all— I understand you all, my unfortunate 
down-trodden, useless brethren . . . [Suddenhj rapidly] 
IsVaskahomc? 

Satine. See for yourself — 

Kostilyoff [goes to the door and knocks] Vaska! 

[The Actor appears at the kitchen door, chewing some¬ 
thing.] 

Pepel. Who is it? 

Kostilyoff. It’s I — I, Vaska! 
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Pepel. What do you want? 

Kostilyoff [stepping aside'] Open I 
Satine [without looking at Kostilyoff] He’ll opetr 
and she’s there — 

[The Actor makes a grimace.] 

Kostilyoff [in a low, anxious tone] 'Eh? Who’s 
there? What? 

Satine. Speaking to me? 

Kostilyoff. What did you say? 

Satine. Oh — nothing — I was just talking to my¬ 
self— 

KbsTiLYOFF. Take care, brother. Don’t carry your 
joking too far! [Knocks loudly at door] Vassily! 

Pepel [opening door] Well? What are you disturb¬ 
ing me for? 

Kostilyoff [peering into room] I — you see — 
Pepel. Did you bring the money? 

Kostilyoff. I’ve something to tell you — 

Pepel. Did you bring the money? 

Kostilyoff. What money? Wait— 

Pepel. Why—the seven rubles for the watch — 
well? 

Kostilyoff. What watch, Vaska? Oh, you — 
Pepel. Look here. Yesterday, before witnesses, I 
sold you a watch for ten rubles, you gave me three — 
now let me have the other seven. What are you blinking 
for? You hang around here — you disturb people — 
and don’t seem to know yourself what you’re after. 

Kostilyoff. Sh-sh! Don’t be angry, Vaska. The 
'"watch — it is — 

Satine. Stolen! 

KosirLYOFF [sternly] I do not accept stolen goods — 
how can you imagine— 
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Pepel \takinff him by the shoulder] What did you 
disturb me for? What do you want? 

Kostilyoff. I don’t want — anything. I’ll go — if 
you’re in such a state — 

Pepel. Be off, and bring the money! 

Kostilyoff. What ruffians! I — I — {Exit] 

The Actor. What a farce! 

Satine. That’s fine—I like it. 

Pepel. What did he come here for? 

Satine {Imiffhing] Don’t you understand? He’s look¬ 
ing for his wife. Why don’t you beat him up once 
and for all, Vaska? 

Pepel. Why should I let such trash interfere with 
my life? 

Satine. Show some brains! And then you can marry 
Vassilisa—and become our boss— 

Pepel. Heavenly bliss! And you’d smash up my 
household and, because I’m a soft-hearted fool, you’ll 
drink up everything I possess. [Sits on a hunk] Old 
devil — woke me up — I was having such a pleasant 
dream. I dreamed I was fishing — and I caught an 
enbrmous trout — such a trout as you only see in dreams! 
I was playing him — and I was so afraid the line would 
snap, I had just got out the gaff — and I thought to 
myself—in a moment — 

Satine. It wasn’t a trout, it was Vassilisa — 

The Actor. He caught Vassilisa a long time ago. 

Pepel {angrily] You can all go to the devil — and 
Vassilisa with you — 

{Kleshtch comes from the hall,] 

Kleshtch. Devilishly cold! 

The Actor. Why didn’t you bring Anna back? 
She’ll freeze, out there — 
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Kleshtch. Natasha took her into the kitchen — 

The Actor, The old man will kick her out — 

KIleshtch \sittinff down to his work] Well—Nat¬ 
asha will bring her in here — 

Satine. Vassily — give me five kopecks! 

The Actor [to Satine] Oh, you — always five 
kopecks — Vassya — give us twenty kopecks — 

Pepel. Fd better give it to them now before they ask 
for a ruble. Here you are! 

Satine. Gibraltar! There are no kindlier people in 
the world than thieves! 

Kleshtch [morosely] They earn their money easily 
— they don’t work — 

Satine. Many earn it easily, but not many part with 
it so easily. Work? Make work pleasant — and maybe 
I’ll work too. Yes — maybe. When work’s a pleasure, 
life’s, too. When it’s toil, then life is a drudge. [To 
the Actor] You, Sardanapalus! Come on! 

The Actor. Let’s go, Nebuchadnezzar! I’ll get as 
drunk as forty thousand topers! 

[They leaver,] 

Pepel [yauminff] Well, how’s your wife? , 

Kleshtch. It seems as if soon - — [Pause.] 

Pepel. Now I look at you — seems to me all that 
filing and scraping of yours is useless. 

Kleshtch. Well — what else can I do? 

Pepel. Nothing. 

Kleshtch. How can I live? 

Pepel. People manage, somehow. 

Kleshtch. Them? Call them people? Muck and 
dregs — that’s what they are! Fm a workman — I’m 
ashamed even to lock at them. I’ve slaved since I was a 
child. . . . lyyou think I shan’t be able to tear myself 
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away from here? Til crawl out of here, even if I have 
to leave my skin behind — but crawl out I will! Just 
wait ... my wife’ll die . . . I’ve lived here six 
months, and it seems like six years. 

Pepel. Nobody here’s any worse off than you . . . 
say what you like . . . 

Kleshtch. No worse is right. TheyVe neither 
hcmor nor conscience. 

Pepel [indifferently] What good does it do — honor 
or conscience? Can you get them on their feet instead 
of on their uppers — through honor and conscience? 
Honor and conscience are needed only by those who have 
power and energy . . . 

Bubnoff [cominff back] Oh — I’m frozen . • . 

Pepel. Bubnoff! Got a conscience? 

Bubnoff. What? A conscience? 

Pepel. Exactly 1 

Bubnoff. What do I need a conscience for? Fm 
not rich. 

Pepel. ^ Just what I said: honor and conscience arc 
for the rich — right! And Kleshtch is upbraiding us 
because we haven’t any! 

Bubnoff. Why — did he want to borrow some of it? 

Pepel. No — he has plenty of his own , • . 

Bubnoff. Oh — are you selling it? You won’t sell 
much around here. But if you had some old boxes, 
I’d buy them — on credit . . . 

Pepel [didactically] You’re a jackass, Andrushkal On 
the subject of conscience you ought to hear Satine — or 
the Baron . . . 

Kleshtch. I’ve nothing to talk to them about! 

Pepel. They have more brains than you — even if 
they’re drunkards . . . 
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Bubnoff, He who can be drunk and wise at the 
same time is doubly blessed . . . 

Pepel. Satine says every man expects his neighbor to 
have a conscience, but — you see—it isn’t to any one’s 
advantage to have one — that’s a fact. 

[Natasha enters, foUov/ed by Luka who carries a stick 
in his hand, a bundle on his back, a kettle and a teapot 
slunff from his belt.] 

Luka. How are you, honest folks? 

Pepel [twisting his mustache] Aha — Natasha 1 

Bubnoff [to Luka] I was honest — up to spring be¬ 
fore last. 

Natasha. Here’s a new lodger . . . 

Luka. Oh, it’s all the same to me. Crooks — I 
don’t mind them, either. For my part there’s no bad 
flea — they’re all black — and they all jump— . . . 
Well, dearie, show me where I can stow myself. 

Natasha [pointing to kitchen door] Go in there, 
grand-dad. 

Luka. Thanks, girlie! One place is like another — 
as long as an old fellow keeps warm, he keeps happy . . . 

Pepel. What an amusing old codger you brought in, 
Natasha! 

Natasha. A hanged sight more interesting than you I 
. . . Andrei, your wife’s in the kitchen with us — come 
and fetch her after a while . . . 

Kxeshtch. All right — I will . . . 

Natasha. And be a little more kind to her—you 
know she won’t last much longer. 

Kxeshtch. I know . . . 

Natasha. Knowing won’t do any good ~ it’s terrible 

dying—don’t you understand ? 

Pepel. Well — look at me — I’m not afraid . . . 
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Natasha. Oh — you^re a wonder, aren't you? 

Bubnoff [whistling'] Oh — this thread's rotten . . . 

Pepel. Honestly, I’m not afraid! I’m ready to die 
right now. Knife me to the heart — and I'll die with¬ 
out making a sound . . , even gladly—from such a 
pure hand . . , 

Natasha [going out] Spin that yam for some one 
else! 

Bubnoff. Oh — that thread is rotten — rotten — 

Natasha [at hallway door] Don't forget your wife, 
Andrei! 

Kleshtch. All right. 

Pepel. She's a wonderful girl I 

Bubnoff. She's all right. 

Pepel, What makes her so curt with me? Anyway 
— shell come to no good here . . . 

Bubnoff. Through you — sure 1 

Pepel. Why through me? I feel sorry for her . . . 

Bubnoff. As the wolf for the lamb! 

Pepel. You lie! I feel very sorry for her . . . 
very . . . very sorry! She has a tough life here — I 
can see that . . . 

Kleshtch. Just wait till Vassilisa catches you talk¬ 
ing to her! 

Bubnoff. Vassilisa? She won’t give up so easily 
what belongs to her — she's a cruel woman! 

Pepel [stretching himself on the bunk] You two 
prophets can go to hell 1 

Kleshtch. Just wait^—you'll seel 

Luka [singing in the kitchen] “In the dark of the 
night the way is black . . .” 

Kleshtch. Another one who yelps! 

Pepel. It's dreary! Why do I feel so dreary? You 
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live—and everything seems all right. But suddenly a 
cold chill goes through you — and then everything gets 
dreary . . . 

Bubnoff. Dreary? Hm-hm — 

Pepel. Yes — yes — 

Luka \^svngs] “The way is black ...” 

Pepel. Old fellow! Hey there! 

Luka [looking from kitchen door'] You call me? 

Pepel. Yes. Don’t sing! 

Luka [coming in] You don’t like it? 

Pepel. When people sing well I like it — 

Luka. In other words—I don’t sing well? 

Pepel. Evidently! 

Luka. Well, well — and I thought I sang well. 
That’s always the way; a man imagines there’s one 
thing he can do well, and suddenly he finds out that 
other people don’t think so . . . 

Pepel [laughs] That’s right . , . 

Bubnoff. First you say you feel dreary — and then 
you laugh! 

Pepel. None of your business, raven! 

Luka. Who do they say feds dreary? 

Pepel. I do. 

[The Baron enters.] 

Luka. Well, well — out there in the kitchen there’s 
a grfrl reading and crying! That’s so! Her eyes are wet 
with tears ... I say to her: “What’s the matter, 
darling?” And she says; “It’s so sad!” “What’s so 
sad?” say I. “The book!” says she. — And that’s how 
people spend their time. Just because they’re bored . . - 

The Baron, She’s a fool! 

Pepel. Have you had tea, Baron? 

The Baron. Yes. Go on! 
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Pepel. Well — want me to open a bottle? 

The Baron. Of course. Go on I 

Pepel. Drop on all fours, and bark like a dog! 

The Baron. Fool I What*s the matter with you? 
Are you drunk? 

Pepel. Go on — bark a little! Ml amuse me. 
You’re an aristocrat. You didn’t even consider us human 
formerly, did you? 

The Baron. Go on! 

Pepel. Well —- and now I am making you bark like a 
dog — and you will bark, won’t you? 

The Baron. All right. I will. You jackass! What 
pleasure can you derive from it since I myself know 
that I have sunk almost lower than you. You should 
have made me drop on all fours in the days when I was 
still above you. 

Bubnopp. That^s right . . . 

Luka. I say so, too! 

Bubnopp. WTiat’s over, is over. Remain only triviali¬ 
ties. We know no class distinctions here. We’ve shed 
all pride and self-respect. Blood and bone — man -—just 
plain man — that’s what we are! 

L Luka, In other words, we’re all equal , , * and 
you, friend, were you really a Baron? 

The Baron. Who are you? A ghost? 

Luka [lausthing] I’ve seen counts and princes in my 
day — this is the nrst time I meet a baron—and one 
who’s decaying—at that! 

Pepel [lau^hin^'i Baron, I blush for you! 

The Baron. It’s time you knew better, Vassily * • . 

Luka. Hey-hey—^I look at you, brothers—the life 
you’re leading . . . 

Bubnopp. Such a life! As soon as the sun rises, 
our voices rise, too—in quarrels! 
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The Baron. WeVe all seen better days — yes! I 
used to wake up in the morning and drink my coffee in 
bed — coffee — with cream! Yes — 

Luka. And yet we’re all human beings. Pretend all 
you want to, put on all the airs you wish, but man you 
were bom, and man you must die. And as I watch I 
see that the wiser people get, the busier they get — and 
though from bad to worse, they still strive to improve — 
stubbornly — 

The Baron. Who are you, old fellow? Where do 
you come from? 

Luka. I? 

The Baron. Are you a tramp? 

Luka. We’re all of us tramps—why—I’ve heard 
said that the very earth we walk on is nothing but a 
tramp in the universe. 

The Baron Iseverely] Perhaps. But have you a pass¬ 
port? 

Luka [after a short pause"] And what arc you — a 
police inspector? 

Pepel [delighted] You scored, old fellow! Well, 
Barosha, you got it this time! 

Bubnoff. Yes — our little aristocrat got his I 

The Baron [embarrassed] What’s the matter? I 
was only joking, old man. Why, brother, I haven’t a 
passport, either. 

Bubnoff. You lie! 

The Baron. Oh — well — I have some sort of 
papers — but they have no value — 

Luk^ They’re papers just the same—*and no papers 
are any good — 

Pepel. Baron — come on to tihe saloon with me — 

The Baron. I’m ready. Good-bye, old man — you 
old scamp — 
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Luka. Maybe I am one, brother — 

Pepel [near doorway'\ Come on — come on! 

[Leaves^ Baron following him quickly,'] 

Luka. Was he really once a Baron? 

Bubntoff. Who knows? A gentleman—? Yes. 
That much he’s even now. Occasionally it sticks out. 
He never got rid of the habit, 

Luka. Nobility is like small-pox. A man may get 
over it — but it leaves marks . , . 

Bubnoff. He’s all right all the same — occasionally 
he kicks — as he did about your passport . . . 

[Alyoshka comes in^ slightly drunk, with a concertina 
in his hand, whistling,] 

Alyoshka. Hey there, lodgers I 

Bubnoff. What are you yelling for? 

Alyoshka. Excuse me — I beg your pardon I Fm a 
well-bred man — 

Bubnoff. On a spree again? 

Alyoshka. Right you are! A moment ago Medya- 
kin, the precinct captain, threw me out of the police 
station and said: “Look here—I don’t want as much 
as a smell of you to stay in the stress — d’you hear?” 
Fm a man of principles, and the boss croaks'at me — and 
what’s a boss ans^way — pah! — it’s all bosh — the boss 
is a drunkard. I don’t make any demands on life. I 
want no-thing — that’s all Offer me one ruble, offer 
me twenty — it doesn’t affect me. [Nastya comes from 
the kitchen] Offer me a million — I won’t take it! And 
to think that I, a respectable man, should be ordered 
about by a pal of mine — and he a drunkard! I won’t 
have it — I won’t! 

[Nastya stands in the doorway, shaking her head at 
Alyoshka,] 
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Luka {^ffood-naturedly'] Well, boy, youVe a bit con¬ 
fused— 

Bubnoff. Aren't men fools! 

Alyoshka [stretches out on the^ floor'] Here, eat me 
up alive — and I don't want anything. I'm a desperate 
man. Show me one better! Why am I worse than 
others? There! Medyakin said: “If you show yourself 
on the streets I smash your face!” And yet I shall go 
out — I’ll go — and stretch out in the middle of tEc 
street — let them choke me — I don't want a thing! 

Nastya, Poor fellow — only a boy — and he's al¬ 
ready putting on such airs — 

Alyoshka [kneeling before her] Lady! Mademoiselle! 
Parlez frangais — f Prix courrantf I'm on a spree — 

Nastya [in a loud whisper] Vassilisa! 

Vassilisa [opens door quickly; to Alyoshka] You here 
again? 

Alyoshka. How do you do — ? Come in — you’re 
welcome — 

Vassilisa. I told you, young puppy, that not a 
shadow of you should stidk around here—and you're 
back — eh? 

Alyoshka, Vassilisa Karpovna , . . shall I tune up 
a funeral march for you? 

Vassilisa [seizing him by the shoulders] Get out! 

Alyoshka [moving towards the door] Wait — you 
can't put me out this way! I learned this funeral march 
a little while ago! It's refreshing music . . . wait — 
you can't put me out like that! 

Vassilisa, I'll show whether I can or not. I'll rouse 
the whole street against you — you foul-mouthed creature 
— you're too young to bark about me— 

Alyoshka [running i)ut] All right — I'll go — 

Vassilisa, - Look out I'll get you yet! 
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Alyoshka [opens the door and shouts'] Vassilisa 
Karpovna— Fm not afraid of you— [Hides] 

[Luka lauffhs.] 

Vassilisa. Who are you? 

Luka. A passer-by — a traveler . . • 

Vassilisa. Stopping for the night or going to stay 
here? 

Luka. Til see. 

Vassilisa. Have you a passport? 

Luka. Yes. 

Vassilisa. Give it to me. 

Luka. Fll bring it over to your house— 

Vassilisa. Call yourself a traveler? If you’d say a 
tramp — that would be nearer the truth — 

Luka [sighinff] You’re not very kindly, mother I 

\yassilisa goes to door that leads to PepeVs rooWf, 
Alyoshka pokes his head through the kitchen door.] 
Alyoshka. Has she left? 

Vassilisa [turning around] Are you still here? 
[Alyoshka disappears, whistling. Nastya and Luka 
laugh.] 

Bubnoff [to Vassilisa] He isn’t here— 

Vassilisa. Who? 

Bubnoff. Vaska. 

Vassilisa. Did I ask you about him? 

Bubnoff. I noticed you were looking around — 

Vassilisa. I am looking to see if things are in order, 
you see? Why aren’t the floors swept yet? How often 
did I give orders to keep the house dean? 

Bubnoff* ft’s the actor’s turn to sweep— 

Vassilisa. Never mind whose turn it is! If the 
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health inspector comes and fines me, 1*11 throw out the 
lot of you — 

Bubnoff [^calmly'] Then how are you going to cam 
your living? 

Vassilisa. I don’t want a speck of dirt! \^Goes to 
kitchen; to Nastya] What are you hanging round here 
for? Why’s your face all swollen up? Why are you 
standing ihere like a dummy? Go on—sweep the 
floor! Did you see Natalia? Was she here? 

Nastya. I don’t know — I haven’t seen her . . . 

Vassilisa. Bubnoff! Was my sister here? 

Bubnoff, She brought him along. 

Vassilisa. That one—was he home? 

Bubnoff. Vassily? Yes — Natalia was here talking 
to Kleshtdi — 

Vassilisa. I’m not asking you whom she talked to. 
Dirt everywhere — filth — oh, you swine! Mop it all 
up—do you hear? [Exit rapidly] 

Bubnoff. What a savage beast she is! 

Luka. She’s a lady that means business! 

Nastya. You grow to be an animal, leading such a 
life — any human being tied to such a husband as 
hers . . . 

Bubnoff. Well — that tie isn’t worrying her any — 

Luka. Does* she always have these fits? 

Bubnoff. Always. You see, she came to find her 
lover—hut he isn’t home — 

Luka. I guess she was hurt. Oh-ho! Everybody 
is trying to be boss — and fe threatening everybody else 
with aU kinds of punidimcnt — and still there’s no 
order in life . . . and no cleanliness— 

Bubnoff. All the world likes order —but some 
people’s brains fit for it. All the same —the 

room ^ould be swept — Nastya — you ought to get busy! 
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Nastya. Oh, certainly? Anything else? Think Pm 
your servant? [Silence] I’m going to get drunk to-night 
— dead-drunk! 

Bubnoff. Fine business! 

Luka. Why do you want to get drunk, girlie? A 
while ago you were cr 3 dng—and now you say you’ll 
get drunk — 

Nastya [defiantly] I’ll drink — then I cry again — 
that’s all there’s to it I 

Bubnoff. That’s nothing! 

Luka. But for what reason — tell me! Every pimple 
has a cause! [Nastya remains silentj shaking her head] 
Oh — you men — what’s to become of you ? All right — 
I’ll sweep the place. Where’s your broom? 

Bubnoff. Behind the door—in the hall — 

[Luka goes into the hall,] 

Nastinka! 

Nastya. Yes? 

Bubnoff. Why did Vassilisa jump on Alyoshka? 

Nastya. He told her that Vaska was tired of her 
and was going to get rid of her — and that he’s going 
to make up to Natasha — I’ll go away from here — I’ll 
find another lodging-house — 

Bubnoff. Why? Where? 

Nastya. I’m sick of this — I’m not wanted here! 

Bubnoff [calmly] You’re not wanted anywhere— 
and, anyway, all people on earth arc superfluous — 

[Nastya shakes her head. Rises and slowly, quietly, 
leaves the cellar. Miedviedieff comes in. Luka, with the 
broom, follows him.] 

MjEDViEDrEFP. I don’t think I know you — 

Iajka. How about the others—'d’you know them 

all? 
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Miedviedieff. I must know everybody in my precinct. 
But I don’t know you. 

Luka. That’s because, uncle, the whole world can’t 
stow itself away in your precinct — some of it was bound 
to remain outside . . , IGoes into kitchen] 

Miedviedieff \^crosse$ to Bubnoff] It’s true — my 
precinct is rather small — yet it’s worse than any of the 
very largest. Just now, before getting off duty, I had to 
bring Alyoshka, the shoemaker, to the station house. Just 
imagine — there he was, stretched right in the middle 
of the street, playing his concertina and yelping: ‘‘I want 
nothing, nothing!” Horses going past all the time — 
and with all the traffic going on, he could easily have 
been run over — and so on! He’s a wild youngster — 
so I just collared him — he likes to make mischief — 

Bubnoff. Coming to play checkers to-night? 

Miedviedieff. Yes — I’ll come—how’s Vaska ? 

Bubnoff. Same as ever — 

Miedviedieff. Meaning — he’s getting along — ? 

' Bubnoff. Why shouldn’t he? He’s able to get 
along all right. 

Miedviedieff [doubtfully] Why shouldn’t he? [Luka 
goes into hallway, carrying a paU] M-yes — there's a lot 
of talk about Vaska. Haven’t you heard ? 

Bubnoff. I hear all sorts of gossip . • . 

Miedviedieff. There seems to have been some sort 
of talk concerning Vassilisa. Haven’t you heard about it? 

Bubnoff. What? 

Miedviedieff. Oh — why — generally speaking. Per¬ 
haps you know — and lie. Everybody knows — 
[Severely] You mustn*t lie, brother! 

Bubnoff. Why should I lie? 

Miedviedieff. That’s right. Dogs! They say that 
Vaska and Vassilisa . . / but what’s that to me? I'm 
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not her father. I*m her uncle. Why should they ridicule 
me? [Kvashnya comes * 7 z] What are people coming to? 
They laugh at everything. Aha — you here? 

KvASttNYA. Well — my love-sick garrison — ? Bub- 
nofiEl He came up to me again on the marketplace and 
started pestering me about marrying him . . . 

Bubnoff. Go to it! Why not? He has money 
and he’s still a husky fellow. 

Mibdviedieff. Me— ? I should say so! 

Kvashnya. You ruflSan! Don’t you dare touch my 
sore spot! Tve gone through it once already, darling. 
Marriage to a woman is just like jumping through a hole 
in the ice in winter. You do it once, and you remember 
it the rest of your life . . . 

Miedviedieff. Wait! There are different breeds of 
husbands . . . 

Kvashnya. But there’s only one of me! When my 
beloved husband kicked the bucket, I spent the whole 
day all by my lonely — just bursting with joy. I sat 
and simply couldn’t believe it was true. . . . 

Miedviedieff. If your husband beat you without 
cause, you should have complained to the police. 

Kvashnya. I complained to God for eight years ~ 
and he didn’t help. 

Miedviedieff. Nowadays the law forbids to beat 
your wife ... all is veiy strict these days — there’s law 
and order evci3nvhere. You can’t beat up people without 
due cause. If you beat them to maintain discipline—- 
all right . . . 

Luka [comes in unth Anna] Well — we finally man 
aged to get here after all. Oh, you! Why do you, 
weak as you are, walk about alone? Where’s your 
bunk? 

Anna [pointinjstl Thank you, grand-dad. 
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Kvashnya. There — she’s married — look at her! 

Luka/ The little woman is in very bad shape . . ^ 
she was creeping along the hallway, clinging to the wall 
and moaning — why do you leave her by herself? 

Kvashnya. Oh, pure carelessness on our part, little 
father — forgive us! Her maid, it appears, went out 
for a walk • . . 

Luka. Go on — poke fun at me . . . but, all the 
same, how can you neglect a human being like that? No 
matter who or what, every human life has its worth . . . 

Miedviedieff, There should be supervision! Sup¬ 
pose she died suddenly— ? That would cause a lot of 
bother ... we must look after her! 

Luka. True, sergeant! 

Miedviedieff. Well — yes—though I’m not a ser¬ 
geant— ah — yet! 

Luka. No! But you carry yourself most martially! 

\Noise of shuffling feet is heard in ike hallway. 
Muffled cries."\ 

Miedviedieff. What now — a row ? 

Bubnoff. Sounds like it? 

Kvashnya. I’ll go and see . . • 

Miedviedieff. Fll go, too. It is my duty! Why 
separate people when they fight? They’ll stop sooner 
or later of their own accord. One gets tired of fighting. 
Why not let them fight all they want to — freely? 
They wouldn’t fight hdf as often — if they’d remember 
former beatings . . . 

Bubnoff {climbing down from his bunk] Why don’t 
you speak to your superiors about it? 

Kostilyoff {throws open the door and shouts] Abram! 
Come quick — Vassilisa is killing Natasha—come quick! 

{KvashnyUj Miedviedieff, and Bubnoff rush into hall¬ 
way; Luka looks afthr them, shaking his head.] 
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Akna. Oh God — poor little Natasha . . • 

Luka. Who’s fighting out there? 

Anna. Our landladies — they’re sisters . . . 

Luka \arossing to Anna] Why? 

Anna. Oh — for no reason — except that they’re 
both fat and healthy . . . 

Luka. What’s your name? 

Anna, Anna ... I look at you . . . you’re like my 
father — my dear father . . . you’re as gentle as he 
was—and as soft, . . . 

Luka. Soft I Yes! They pounded me till I got softi 
ILenighs tremulously] 


CURTAIN. 



ACT TWO. 


Same as Act I — Night. 

On the bunks near the stove Saitne, the Baron, Krivoy 
Zob, and the Tartar play cards. Kleshtch and the Actor 
watch them. Bubnojf, on his bunk, is playing checkers 
with Miedviedieff. Luka sits on a stool by Annc^s 
bedside. The place is lit by two lampsj one on the wall 
near the card players, the other is on Bubnoff^s bunk. 

The Tartar. Fll play one more game — then I’ll 
stop . . . 

Bubnoff. Zobl Sing! [He sings'^ 

*‘The sun rises and sets ...” 

Zob [joining m] 

“But my prison is dark, dark ...” 

The Tartar [to Satine] Shuffle the cards—and 
shuffle them well. We know your kind — 

Zob and Bubnoff [together^ 

“Day and night the wardens 
Watch beneath my window . * 

Anna. Blows ~ insults — Fve had nothing but that 
all my life long . . . 

Luka. Don’t worry, little mother! 

Miedviedieff. Look where you’re moving! 

Bubnoff. Oh, yes — that’s right . . . 

The Tartar [threatening Satine wth his fist] You’re 
29 
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trying to palm a card? Fve seen you — you scoun¬ 
drel . • . 

ZoB. Stop it, Hassan! They’ll skin us anyway . . . 
come on, BubnofE 1 

Akna. I can’t remember a single day when I didn’t 
go hungry , - . I’ve been afraid, waking, eating, and 
sleeping ... all my life I’ve trembled — afraid I 
wouldn’t get another bite ... all my life I’ve been in 
rags — all through my wretched life—and why . . .? 

Luka. Yes, yes, child — you’re tired— never you 
mind! 

The Actor [to Zob] Play the Jack — the Jack, 
devil take you! 

The Baron. And we play the King! 

Kleshtch. They always win. 

Satine. Such is our habit 

Miedviedieff. I have the Queen! 

Bubnoff. And so have 11 

Anna. I'm dying . . . 

Kleshtch. Look, look! Prince, throw up the game 
— throw it up, I tell you! 

The Actor. Can’t he play without your assistance? 

The Baron. Look out, Andrushka, or' I’ll beat the 
life out of you! 

The Tartar. Deal once more — the pitcher went 
after water — and got broke—and so did I! 

[Kleshtch shakes his head and crosses to Bubnoff,'] 

Anna. I keep on thinking— is it possible that I’ll 
suffer in the other world as I did in this—is it possible? 
There, too? 

Luka. Nothing of the sort! Don't you disturb your¬ 
self! You’ll rest there ... be patient. We all suffer, 
dear, each in our own way. * . . and goes quickly 

into kitchen] 
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Bubnoff [sings] 

‘Watch as long as you please • . 

ZoB. “I shan’t run away ...” 

Both [together] 

“I long to be free, free — 

Alas! I cannot break my chains. ...” 

The Tartar [yells] That card was up his sleeve! 

The Baron [embarrassed] Do you want me to shove 
it up your nose? 

The Actor [emphatically] Prince! You’re mistaken 
— nobody — ever . . . 

The Tartar. I saw it! You cheat! I won’t play! 

Satine [gathering up the cards] Leave us alone, Has- 
san . . . you knew right along that we’re cheats— 
why did you play with us? 

The Baron. He lost forty kopecks and he yelps 
as if he had lost a fortune! And a Prince at that! 

The Tartar [excitedly] Then play honest! 

Satine. What for? 

The Tartar. What do you mean *‘what for”? 

Satine. Exactly. What for? 

The Tartar. Don’t you know? 

Satine. I don’t. Do you? 

[The Tartar spits out, furiously; the others laugh at 
him.] 

ZoB [good-naturedly] You’re a funny fellow, Hassan! 
Tiy to understand this! If they should begin to live 
honestly, they’d die of starvation inside of three days. 

The Tartar. That’s none of my business. You 
must live honestly! 
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ZoB. They did you brown! Come and let’s have 
tea. . . . [Sin^s] 

‘‘O my chains, my heavy chains • . 

Bubnoff [sin^s] 

“You’re my steely, clanking wardens ...” 

ZoB. Come on, Hassanka! [Leaves the room, sinffinffj 

“I cannot tear you, cannot break you ...” 

[The Tartar shakes his fist threateningly at the Baron, 
and follows the other out of the roomJ] 

Satine [/o Baron, laughingl Well, Your Imperial 
Highness, you’ve again sat down magnificently in a mud 
puddle! You’ve learned a lot — but you’re an igno¬ 
ramus when it comes to palming a card. ^ 

The Baron [spreading his hands} The Devil knows 
how it happened. . . . 

The Actor. You’re not gifted — you’ve no faith in 
yourself — and without that you can never accomplish 
anything . . . 

Miedviedieff. I’ve one Queen — and you’ve two — 
oh, well . . . 

Bubnoff. One’s enough if she has brains — play! 

Kxeshtch. You lost, Abram Ivanovitch? 

Miedviedieff. None of your business — see? Shut 
up! 

Satine. I’ve won fifty-three kopecks. 

The Actor. Give me three of them . . . though, 
what’ll I do with them? 

Luka [coming from kitchen} Well — the Tartar 
fleeced all right, eh? Going to have some vodka? 

The Baron. Come with us.' 
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Satine. I wonder what you’ll be like when you’re 
drunk. 

Luka. Same as when I’m sober. 

The Actor. Come on, old man — I’ll recite verses 
for you . . . 

Luka. What? 

The Actor. Verses. Don’t you understand? 

Luka. Verses? And what do I want with verses? 

The ActOR. Sometimes th^r’re funny—sometimes 
sad. 

Satine. Well, poet, are you coming? [Esdt with 
the Baron} 

The Actor. I’m coming. I’ll join you. For in¬ 
stance, old man, here’s a bit of verse—I forget how it 
begins — I forget . . . [brushes his hand across his 
forehead} 

Bubnoff. There! Your Queen is lost — go on, 
play! 

Miedviedieff. I made the wrong move. 

The Actor. Formerly, before my organism was poi¬ 
soned with alcohol, old man, I had a good memory. But 
now it’s all over with me, brother. I used to declaim 
these verses with tremendous success—thunders of ap¬ 
plause . . . you have no idea what applause means . . . 
it goes to your head like vodka! I*d step out on the 
stage—stand this way— [Strikes a pose} —I’d stand 
there and . . . [Pause} I can’t remember a word-—I 
can’t remember! My favorite verses — isn’t it lastly, 
old man? 

Luka. Yes—is there anything worse than forget¬ 
ting what you loved? Your very soul is in the thing you 
love! 

The Actor. Pve drunk my soul away, old man — 
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brother, I’m lost . . and why? Because I had no 
faith. . . . I’m done with . . . 

Luka. Well — then — cure yourself! Nowadays 
they have a cure for drunkards. They treat you free of 
charge, brother. There’s a hospital for drunkards — 
where they’re treated for nothing. They’ve owned up, 
you see, that even a drunkard is a human being, and 
they’re only too glad to help him get well. Well — then 
—^go to it! s/ 

The Actor [thoughtfully'] Where? Where is it? 

Luka. Oh — in some town or other . . . what do 
they call it—* ? Ill tell you the name presently—only, 
in the meanwhile, get ready. Don’t drink so much! Take 
yourself in hand — and bear up! And then, when you’re 
cured, you’ll begin life all over again. Sounds good, 
brother, doesn’t it, to begin all over again? Wdl — 
make up your mind! 

The Actor [smiling] All over again — from the very 
beginning— that’s fine yes ... all over again . . . 
[Laugh^ Well — then — I can, can’t I? 

Luka. Why not? A human being can do anything 
— if he only makes up his mind. 

The Actor [suddenly, as if coming out of a trance] 
You’re a queer bird! See you anon! [Whistles] Old 
man — au revoirl [Exit] 

Anna. Qrand-dad I 

Luka. Yes, little mother? 

Anna. Talk to me. 

Luka [close to her] Come on — let’s chat . , . 

[Kleshtch, glancing around, silently walks over to his 
wife, looks at her, and makes queer gestures with his 
hands, as though he wanted to say something.] 

Luka. What is it, brother? 

Kleshtch [jquietly] Nothing . . . 
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[Crosses stoutly to hallway door, stands on the threshold 
for a few seconds, and exit.l 

Luka [looking after him} Hard on your man, isn’t it? 

Anna. He doesn’t concern me much . . • 

Luka. Did he beat you? 

Anna. Worse than that — it’s he who’s killed me — 

Bubnoff. My wife used to have a lover—the 
scoundrel — how clever he was at checkers! 

Miedviedieff. Hm-hm — 

Anna. Grand-dad 1 Talk to me, darling — I feel so 
sick • . • 

Luka. Never mind — it’s always like this before you 
die, little dove — never mind, dear! Just have faith! 
Once you’re dead, you’ll have peace — always. There’s 
nothing to be afraid of — nothing. Quiet! Peace! Lie 
quietly! Death wipes out everything. Death is kindly. 
You die — and you rest — that’s what they say. It is 
true, dear! Because — where can we find rest on this 
earth? 

[Pepel enters. He is slightly drunk, dishevelled, and 
sullen. Sits down on bunk near door, and remains silent 
and motionless.} 

Anna. And how is it — there? More suffering? 

Luka. Nothing of the kind! No suffering! Trust 
me! Rest — nothing else! They’ll lead you into God’s 
presence, and they’ll say: ‘‘D^r God! Behold! Here is 
Anna, Thy servant!” 

Miedviedieff [sternly} How do you know what 
they’ll say up there? Oh, you . . . 

[Pepel, on hearing Miedviedieff*s voice, raises his head 
and listens.} 

Luka. Apparently I do know, Mr. Sergeant! 

Miedviedieff [conciliatory} Yes — it’s your own 
affair—though I’m not exactly a sergeant — yet — 
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Bubnofp, I jrnnp two! 

Mikdviedieff. Damn — play! 

Luka. And the Lord will look at you gently and 
tenderly and Hell say: *1 know this Anna!” Then Hell 
say: “Take Anna into Paradise. Let her have peace. I 
know. Her life on eaith was hard. She is very weary. 
Let Anna rest in peace 1” 

Anna [choking] Grandfather—if it were only so— 
if there were only rest and peace . . • 

Luka. There won’t be anything dsel Trust me! 
Die in joy and not in grief. Death is to us like a 
mother to small children . . . 

Anna. But — perhaps — perhaps I get well . . . ? 

Luka [laughing] Why—? Just to suffer more? 

Anna. But — just to live a little longer . . . just a 
little longer! Since there’ll be no suffering hereafter, 
1 could bear it a little longer down here . . . 

Luka. There’ll be nothing in the hereafter . . . but 
only . . . 

Pepel [rising] Maybe yes — maybe no I 

Anna [frightened] Oh — God! 

Luka. Hey — Adonis! 

Miedviedieff. Who’s that yelping? 

Pepel [crossing over to him] I! What pf it? 

Miedviedieff. You yelp needlessly — that’s what I 
People ought to have some dignity! , 

Pepel. Block-head! And that’s an imde for you — 
hchhol 

Luka [#o Pepel, in an undertone] Look here — don’t 
shout—-this woman’s dying—her lips are already grey 
— don’t disturb her! 

^ Pepel. I’ve respect for you, grand-dad. You’re all 
right, you are! You lie well, and you spin pleasant 
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yams. Go on lying, brother — there’s little fun in 
this world . . . 

Bubnoff. Is the woman really dying? 

Luka. You think I’m joking? 

Bubnoff. That means she’ll stop coughing. Her 
cough was very disturbing. I jump two! 

Miedviedieff. I’d like to murder you I 
Pepel. Abramka 1 

Miedviedieff. I’m not Abramka to you! 

Pepel. Abrashka 1 Is Natasha ill ? 

Miedviedieff. None of your business 1 
Pepel. Come — tell me! Did Vassilisa beat her up 
very badly? 

Miedviedieff. That’s none of your business, either! 
It’s a family afiEair! Who are you anyway? 

Pepel. Whoever I am, you’ll never see Natashka 
again if I choose! 

Miedviedieff [throwing up the ffame"] What’s that? 
Who are you alluding to? My niece by any chance? 
You thief! 

Pepel. A thief whom you were never able to catch! 

Miedviedieff. Wait — I’ll catch you yet — you’ll 
see—sooner than you think! 

Pepel. If you catch me, God help your whole nest! 
Do you think Fll keep quiet before the examining 
magistrate? Every wolf howls! They’ll ask me: “Who 
made you steal and showed you where?” “Mishka 
KoetilyoiBE and his wife!” “Who was your fence?” 
“Mishka KostilyofE and his wife 1” 

Miedviedieff. You lie! No one will believe you! 
Pepel. They’ll believe me all right — because it’s 
the tmth! And I’ll drag you into it, too. Hal I’ll 
ruin the lot of you — devils — just watch! 
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Miedviedieff [confused] You lie! You lie! And 
what hann did I do to you, you mad dog? 

Pepel. And what good did you ever do me? 

Luka. That’s right! 

Miedviedieff [/o Luka] Well — what are you croak¬ 
ing about? Is it any of your business? This is a family 
matter! 

Bubnoff [to Luka] Leave them alone! What do 
we care if they twist each otheris tails? 

Luka [peacefully] I meant no harm. All I said was 
that if a man isn’t good to you, then he’s acting 
wrong . . • 

Miedviedieff [uncomprehending] Now then — we all 
of us here know each other—but you — who are you? 
[Frowns and exit] 

Luka. The cavalier is peeved! Oh-ho, brothers, I see 
your affairs are a bit tangled up! 

^ Pepel. He’ll run to complain about us to Vas- 
silisa . . . 

Bubnoff. You’re a fool, Vassily. You’re very bold 
these days, aren’t you? Watch out! It’s all right to 
be bold when you go gathering mushrooms, but what good 
is it here? They’U break your neck before you know it! 

Pepel. Well — not as fast as all that! You don’t 
catch us Yaroslavl boys napping! If it’s going to be 
war, we’ll fight . . . 

Luka. Look here, boy, you really ought to go away 
from here — 

Pepel. Where ? Please tell me I 
Luka. Go to Siberia! 

Pepel. If I go to Siberia, it’ll be at the Tsar’s eac^ 
pense! 

Luka. Listen! You go just the same! You can 
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make your own way there. They need your kind out 
there . . . 

Pepel. My way is clear. My father spent all his life 
in prison, and I inherited the trait. Even when I was 
a small child, they called me thief — thief’s son. 

Luka. But Siberia is a fine country — a land of gold. 
Any one who has health and stren^ and brains can 
live there like a cucumber in a hot-house. 

Pepel. Old man, why do you always tell lies? 

Luka. What? 

Pepel. Are you deaf? I ask—why do you always 
lie? 

Luka. What do I lie about? 

Pepel. About everything. According to you, life’s 
wonderful everywhere — but you lie . . . why? 

Luka. Try to believe me. Go and see for yoursdf. 
And some day you’ll thank me for it. What are you 
hanging round here for? And, besides, why is truth so 
important to you? Just think 1 Truth may spell death 
to you I 

Pepel. It’s all one to me 1 If that — let it be that I 

Luka, dh —what a madman I Why should you 
kitl yourself? 

Bubnoff. What are you two jawing about, anyway? 
I don’t understand. What kind of truth do you want, 
Vaska? And what for? You know the truth about 
yourself — and so does everybody else . . . 

Pepel. Just a moment! Don’t crow! Let him tell 
me! Listen, old man! Is there a God? 

[Luka smiles silently.’] ^ 

Bubnoff. People just drift along — like shavings on 
a stream. When a house is built — the shavings are 
thrown away! 

Pepel. Well?- IstibereaGod? Tell me. 
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Luka {in a lov} voice"] If you have faith, there is; if 
you haven't, there isn't . . . whatever you believe in, 
exists . . . 

{Pepel looks at Luka in staring surprise.] 

Bubnoff. I’m going to have tea — come on ov6r to 
the restaurant I 

Luka {to Pepel] What are you staring at? 

Pepel. Oh — just because 1 Wait now — you mean 
to say . . . 

Bubnoff. Well — I'm off. 

{Goes to door and runs into Vassilisa.] 

Pepel. So — you . . . 

Vassilisa [fo Bubnoff] Is Nastasya home? 

Bubnoff. No. {Exit] 

Pepel. Oh — you've come — ? 

Vassilisa {crossing to Anna] Is she alive yet? 

Luka. Don't disturb her! 

Vassilisa. What are you loafing around here for? 

Luka. I’ll go — if you want me to . . . 

Vassilisa {turning towards PepeYs room] Vassily! 
I’ve some business with you . . . 

{Luka goes to hallway door^ opens it, and shuts it 
loudly:, then warily climbs into a bunk, and from there to 
the top of the stove,] 

Vassilisa {calling from PepeYs room] Vaska—-come 
here! 

Pepel. I won't come—I don't want to . . . 

Vassilisa. Why? What are you angiy about? 

Pepel, I’m sick of the whole thing . . • 

Vassilisa. Sick o^ me, too? 

Pepel. Yes! Of you, too! 
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[Fassilisa draws her shawl about her, pressing her 
hands over her breast. Crosses to Anna, looks carefully 
through the bed curtmns, and returns to Pepel,'] 

Well — out with it! 

Vassilisa. What do you want me to say? I can’t 
force you to be loving, and Tm not the sort to beg for 
kindness. Thank you for telling me the truth. 

Pepel. What truth? 

Vassilisa. That you’re sick of me — or isn’t it the 
truth? [Pepel looks at her silently. She turns to him] 
What are you staring at? Don’t you recognize me? 

Pepel [sighing] You’re beautiful, Vassilisa! [She 
puts her arm about his neck, but he shakes it off] But I 
never gave my heart to you. . . • I’ve lived with you 
and all that—But I never really liked you ... 

Vassilisa [quietly] That so? Well— ? 

Pepel. What is there to talk about? Nothing. Go 
away from me! 

Vassilisa. Taken a fancy to some one else? 

Pepel. None of your business! Suppose I have— I 
wouldn’t ask you to he my match-maker! 

Vassilisa [significantly] That’s too bad . • . per¬ 
haps I might arrange a match . . . 

Pepel [suspiciously] Who with? 

Vassilisa. You know — why do you pretend? 
Vassily — let me be frank. [With lower voice] I won’t 
deny it — you’ve offended me ... it was like a Mt 
from the blue . . , you said you loved me—and then 
all of a sudden . . . 

^ Pepel. It wasn’t sudden at all. It’s been a long time 
since I . . . woman, you’ve no soul! A woman must 
have a soul ... we m^ arc beasts — we must be taught 
— and you* what have you taught me— ? 

Vassilisa. Never mind the past! I know — no man 
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owns his own heart — you don’t love me any longer , . . 
well and good, it can’t be helped! 

Pepel. So that’s over. We part peaceably, without 
a row — as it should be! 

Vassilisa. Just a moment! All the same, when I 
lived with you, I hoped you’d help me out of this swamp 
— I thought you’d free me from my husband and my 
uncle—from all this life — and perhaps, Vassya, it 
wasn’t you whom I loved — but my hope — do you un¬ 
derstand? I waited for you to drag me out of this 
mire . . . 

Pepel. You aren’t a nail — and I’m not a pair of 
pincers! I thought you had brains — you are so clever 

so crafty • • « 

Vassilisa [leaning closely towards hini] Vassa — let’s 
help each other! 

Pepel. How? 

Vassilisa \low and forcibly"] My sister—I know 
you’ve fallen for her. . . . 

Pepel. And that’s why you beat her up, like the 
beast you are! Look out, Vassilisa! Don’t you touch 
her! 

Vassj[LISA. Wait. Don’t get excited. We can do 
everything quietly and pleasandy. You want to marry 
her. I’ll give you money . . . three hundred rubles — 
even more than that . . . 

Pepel [moving away from her] Stop! What do 
you mean? 

Vassilisa. Rid me of my husband! Take that noose 
from around my neck . . • 

^ Pepel [whistling softly] So that’s the way the land 
lies! You certainly planned it ‘deverly ... in other 
words^ the grave for the husband, the gallows for the 
lover, and as for yourself ... ^ 
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Vassilisa. Vassya! Why the gallows? It doesn’t 
have to be yourself — but one of your pals! And sup¬ 
posing it were yourself — who’d know ? Natalia — just 
think — and you’ll have money — you go away some¬ 
where . . . you free me forever — and it’ll be very good 
for my sister to be away from me — the sight of her 
enrages me. ... I get furious with her on account of 
you, and I can’t control myself. I tortured the girl — 
I beat her up,— beat her up so that I myself cried with 
pity for her — but I’ll beat her — and I’ll go on beating 
her! 

Pepel. Beast! Bragging about your beastliness? 

Vassilisa. I’m not bragging — I speak the truth. 
Think now, Vassa. You’ve been to prison twice be¬ 
cause of my husband — through his greed. He clings 
to me like a bed-bug<—he’s been sucking the life out 
of me for the last four years — and what sort of a hus¬ 
band is he to me? He’s forever abusing Natasha — calls 
her a beggar — he’s just poison, plain poison, to every 
one • . . 

Pepel. You spin your yam cleverly . ... 

Vassilisa. Everything I say is true. Only a fool 
could be as blind as you. . . . 

[Kostilyojf enterststealthily and comes^forwtrd noisily 

Pepel [to Vassilisa] Oh — go away! 

Vassilisa. Think it over! [Sees her husband] 
What? You? Following me? 

[Pepel leaps up and stares at Kostilyoff savagely,] 

Kostilyoff. It’s I, I! So the two of you were here 
alone — you were — ah — conversing? [Suddenly stamps 
his feet and screams] Vassilisa — you bitch! You beg¬ 
gar! You damned hag! [Frightened by his own screams 
which are met by silence and indifference on the part of 
the others] Forgive me, O Lord . - . Vassilisa — again 
you’ve led me into the path of sin. . . » I’ve been look- 
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ing for you everywhere. It’s time to go to bed. You 
forgot to fill the lamps—oh, you . . . beggar! Swine! 
[Shakes his tremblinff fist at her, while Vassilisa slowly 
goes to door, glancing at Pepel over her shoulder^ 

Pepel [to Kostilyoff’l Go away — dear out of here — 

Kostilyoff [yelling] What? I? The Boss? I get 
out? You thief! 

Pepel [sullenly] Go away, Mishka! 

Kostilyoff. Don’t you dare— I — I’ll show you. 

[Pepel seizes him by the collar and shakes him^ From 
the stove come loud noises and yawns. Pepel releases 
Kostilyoff who runs into the hallway, screaming.] 

Pepel [jumping on a bunk] Who is it? Who’s on 
the stove? 

Luka [reusing his head] Eh? 

Pepel. You? 

Luka [undisturbed] I — I myself — oh, dear Jesus! 

Pepel [shuts hallway door, looks for the wooden clos^ 
ing bar, but can^t find it] The devil! Come down, old 
man! 

Luka. I’m dimbing down — all right . . , 

Pepel [roughly] What did you dimb on that stove 
for? 

Luka. Where was I to go? 

Pepel. Why — didn’t you go out into the hall? 

Luka. The hall’s too cold for an old fellow like 
myself, brother. 

Pepel. You overheard? 

Luka. Yes~I did. How could I lielp it? Am I 
de&f? Well, my boy, happiness is ocaning yoor 
UM, good fortune 1 call It! 

Pepel [ suspiehusly ] What good fortunb” ? 

In so for as I was lying on th^^ gtorg ^ r , 
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Pepel. Why did you make all that noise? 

Luka. Because I was getting warm ... it was your 
good luck ... I thought if only the boy wouldn’t make 
a mistake and choke the old man . . . 

Pepel. Yes — I. might have done it . . . how ter¬ 
rible . . . 

Luka. Small wonder! It isn’t difficult to make a 
mistake of that sort. 

Pepel [^smtlinff\ What’s the matter? Did you make 
the same sort of mistake once upon a time ? 

Luka. Boy, listen to me. Send that woman out of 
your life! Don’t let her near you! Her husband — 
die’U get rid of him herself — and in a shrewder way 
than you could — yes! Don’t you listen to that devil! 
Look at me! I am bald-headed — know why? Because 
of all these women. . . . Perhaps I knew more women 
than I had hair on the top of my head — but this Vassilisa 
— she’s worse than the plague. . . . 

Pepel. I don’t understand ... I don’t know 
whether to thank you — or — well . . . 

Luka. Don’t say a word! You won’t improve on 
what I said. Listen: take the one you like by the arm, 
and march out of here — get out of here — clean out . . . 

Pepel [sadly'] I can’t understand people. Who is 
kind and who isn’t? It’s all a mystery to me . . . 

Luka. What’s there to understand? There’s all 
breeds of men . . . they all live as their hearts tell them 
. . . good to-day, bad to-morrow! But if you really 
care for that girl . . . take her away from here and 
that’s 41 ^ere is to it. Otherwise go away alone , . , 
you’re young — you’re in no hurry for a wife . . . 

Pei^el [taking him by the shoulder] Tell me! Why 
do you say all this? 

Luka. Wait, Let me go. I want a look at Anna 
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. . • she was coughing so terribly , . . \^Goes to Annifs 
bed, pulls the curtcdns, looks, touches her. Pepel thought’- 
fully and distraught, follows him with his eyes’] Merci¬ 
ful Jesus Christ! Take into Thy keeping the soul of 
this woman Anna, new-comer amongst the blessed 1 

Pepel [softly] Is she dead? 

[Without approaching, he stretches himself and looks 
at the bed,] 

Luka [gently] Her sufferings are over! Where’s her 
husband? 

Pepel. In the saloon, most likely . . . 

Luka. Well — he’ll have to be told , . • 

Pepel [shuddering] I don’t like corpses! 

Luka [going to door] Why should you like them? 
It’s the living who demand our love — the living . . . 
Pepel. I’m coming with you . . . 

Luka. Are you afraid? 

Pepel. I don’t like it . . . 

[They go out quickly. The stage is empty and silent 
for a few moments. Behind the door is heard a dull, 
staccato, incomprehensible noise. Then the Actor enters,] 
The Actor [stands at the open door, supporting him¬ 
self against the jamb, and shouts] Hey, old man — 
where are you — ? I just remembered — listen . . . 
[Takes two staggering steps forward and, striking a pose, 
recites] 

**Good people! If the world cannot find 
A path to holy truth, 

Glory be to the madman who will enfold all humanity 
In a golden dream . . 

[Natasha appears in the doorway behind the Actor] 
Old man! [recites] 
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*‘If to-morrow the sun were to forget 
To light our earth, 

To-morrow then some madman’s thought 
Would bathe the world in sunshine. • . 

Natasha [laughing’] Scarecrow 1 You*re drunk! 

The Actor [turns to her] Oh — it*s you? Where’s 
the old man, the dear old man? Not a soul here, seems 
to me . . . Natasha, farewell — right — farewell! 

Natasha [entering] Don’t wish me farewell,‘before 
you’ve wished me how-d’you-do 1 

The Actor [barring her way] I am going. Spring 
will come — and I’ll be here no longer— 

Natasha. Wait a moment 1 Where do you propose 
going? 

The Actor. In search of a town — to be cured — 
And you, Ophelia, must go away! Take the veil! Just 
imagine — there’s a hospital to cure—ah — organisms 
for drunkards—a wonderful hospital — built of marble 
— with marble floors . . . light—dean — food t— and 
all gratis! And a marble floor — yes! I’ll find it — I’ll 
get cured — and then I shall start life anew. . . . I’m 
on my way to regeneration, as King Lear said. Natasha, 
my stage name is , . . Svertchkoff — Zavoloushski . . , 
do you realize how painful it is to lose one’s name? Even 
dogs have their names . , . 

[Natasha carefully passes the Jctorj stops at Anna's 
bed and looks.] 

To be namdess — is not to exist! 

Natasha. Look, my dear — why — she’s dead. . . . 

The Actor [shakes his head] Impossible . , . 

Natasha [stepping back] So help me God — 
look . . • 

Bitbnoff [appearing in doorway] What is there to 
look at? 
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Natasha. Anna — she’s dead! 

Bubnoff. That means —she’s stopped coughing! 
[Goes to Annds hed, lookSj and returns to his bunk} 
We must tell Kdeshtch — it’s his business to know . . . 

The Actor. I’ll go — I’ll say to him — she lost her 
name — [Exit] 

Natasha, [in centre of room} I, too — some day — 
I’ll be found in the cellar — dead. . . . 

Bubnoff [spreading out some rags on his hunk} 
What’s that? What are you muttering? 

Natasha. Nothing much . . . 

Bubnoff. Waiting for Vaska, eh? Take care — 
Vassilisa’ll break your head! 

Natasha. Isn’t it the same who breaks it? I’d much 
rather he’d do it! 

Bubnoff [lying dou^n} Well — that’s your own 
affair . . . 

Natasha. It’s best for her to be dead — yet it’s a 
pity . *. . oh, Lord — why do we live? 

Bubnoff. It’s so with all . . . we’re bom, live, and 
die — and I’ll die, too — and so’U you — what’s there 
to be gloomy about? 

[Enter Luka, the Tartar, Zob, and Kleshtck, The 
latter comes after the others, slowly, shrunk up*} 

Natasha. Sh-shl Anna! 

Zob. We’ve heard — God rest her soul , . . 

The Tartar [to Kleshtch} We must take her out of 
here. Out into the hall! This is no place for corpses — 
but for the living . . . 

Kj-ESHTOH [quietly} We’ll take her out — 

[Everybody goes to the bed, Kleshtch looks at his wife 
over the others' shoulderSt^} 

Zob [to the Tartar} You think she’ll smell? I 
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think she will—she dried up while she was still 
alive . . . 

Natasha. God! If they’d only a little pity . . . 
if only some one would say a kindly word — oh, you . . . 

Luka. Don’t be hurt, girl — never mind! Why 
and how should we pity the dead? Come, dear! W^e 
don’t pity the living — we can’t even pity our own selves 
— how can we? 

Bubnoff \y€ewn%ng\ And, besides, when you’re dead, 
no word will hdp you — when you’re still alive, even 
sick, it may. . . . 

The Tartar [stepping aside} The police must be 
notified • . • 

ZoB. The police—must be donel Kleshtch! Did 
you notify the police? 

Kleshtch, No — she’s got to be buried — and all 
I have is forty kopecks — 

ZoB. Well — you’ll have to borrow then — other¬ 
wise we’ll take up a collection , . . one’ll give five 
kopecks, others as much as they can. But the police must 
be notified at once — or they’ll think you killed her or 
God knows what not . •. . 

[Crosses to the Tartars bunk and prepares to He down 
by his side.] 

Natasha [going to Bubnoff's bunk] Now — I’ll 
dream of her ... I always dream of the dead . . , I’m 
afraid to go out into the hall by myself —it’s dark 
there . . • 

Luka [following her] You better fear the living— 
Fm telling you . . . 

Natasha. Take me across the hall, grandfather. 

Luka. Come on — come on — I’ll take you across— 

[They go away. Pause.] 

ZoB [to the Tartar] Oh-ho! Spring will soon be 
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here, little brother, and it'll be quite warm. In the vil¬ 
lages the peasants are already making ready their ploughs 
and harrows, preparing to till . . . and we . . . Has- 
san? Snoring already? Damned Mohammedan! 

Bubnoff. Tartars love sleep! 

Kleshtch [in centre of room, starinff in front of 
kirn] What am I to do now? 

ZoB. Lie down and sleep—that's all . . . 

Kxeshtch [softly] But — she , . . how about . . . 

[No one answers kim^ Satine and the Actor enter,] 

The Actor Uellinff] Old man! Come here, my 
trusted Duke of Kent! 

Satine. Miklookha-Maklai is coming—ho-ho! 

The Actor. It has been decided upon! Old man, 
where's the town — where are you? 

Satine. Fata Morgana, the old man bilked you from 
top to bottom! There's nothing — no towns — no peo¬ 
ple— nothing at all! 

The Actor. You lie! 

The Tartar [jumping up] Where’s the boss? I’m 
going to the boss. If I can’t sleep, I won’t pay! Corpses 
-—drunkards . . . [Exit quickly] 

[Satine looks after him and whistles,] 

Bubnoff [in a sleepy voice] Go to bed, boys — be 
quiet . ^ . night is for sleep . . . 

The Actor. Yes — so — there's a corpse here. . . . 
“Our net fished up a corpse. . , Verses — by 
Beranger. . . . 

Satine [screams] The dead can’t hear ... the dead 
do not feel — Scream! — Roar! , . . the deaf don’t 
hear! 

[In the doorway appears Luka,] 


curtain. 



ACT THREE. 


"The Wasted* a yard strewn urith rubbish and over^ 
grown with weeds. Back, a high brick uaalt which shuts 
out the sight of the sky. Near it are elder bushes. Rights 
the dark, wooden wall of some sort of house, barn or stable. 
Left, the grey, tumbledown wall of Kostilyoff's night 
asylum. It is built at an angle so that the further corner 
reaches almost to the centre of the yard. Between it and 
the wall runs a narrow passage. In the grey, plastered 
wall are two windows, one on a level with the ground, 
the other about six feet higher up and closer to the brick 
wall. Near the latter wall is a big sledge turned upside 
down and a beam about twelve feet long. Right of the 
wall is a heap of old planks. Evening. The sun is set-- 
ting, thromng a crimson light on the brick wall. Early 
spring, the snow having only recently melted. The elder 
bushes are not yet in hud. 

Natasha and Nastya are sitting side by side on the 
beam. Luka and the Baron are on the sledge. Kleshtch 
is stretched on the pile of planks to the right. Bubnoff^s 
face is at the ground floor window. 

Nastya {with^ closed eyes, nodding her head in rhythm 
to the tale she is telling in a sing-song voice’] So then 
at night he came into the garden. I had been waiting 
for him quite a while. I trembled with fear and grief 
— he trembled, too ... he was as white as <^alk*-*- 
and he had the pistol in his hand . . . 

Natasha [chewing sun flower seeds] Oh — arc these 
students really such desperate fellows . . . ? 
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Nastya. And he says to me in a dreadful voice: 
‘*My precious darling . . ^ 

Bubnoff. Ho-hol Precious—? 

The Baron. Shut up! If you don't like it, you can 
lump it! But don't interrupt her. . . . Go on . . , 

Nastya. “My one and only love,” he says, “my 
parents,” he says, “refuse to give their consent to our 
wedding — and threaten to disown me because of my 
love for you. Therefore,” he says, “I must take my life.” 
And his pistol was huge—and loaded with ten bullets 
. , . “Farewell,” he says, “beloved comrade! I have 
made up my mind for good and all ... I can’t live 
without you . . .” and I replied: “My unforgettable 
friend — my Raoul. . . 

Bubnoff [surprised] What? What? Krawl — did 
you call him — ? 

The Baron. Nastka! But last time his name was 
Gaston. . . • 

Nastya [jumping up] Shut up, you bastards! Ah — 
you lousy mongrels! You think for a moment that you 
can understand love — true love? My love was real 
honest-to-God love! [To the Baron] You good-for- 
nothing! . . . educated, you call yourself — drinking 
coffee in bed, did you? 

Luka.v Now, now! Wait, people! Don’t interfere! 
Show a little respect to your neighbors ... it isn’t the 
word that matters, but what's in back of the word. 
That’s what matters! Go on, girl! It’s all right! 

Bubnoff. Go on, crow! See if you can make your 
feathers white! 

The Baron. Well — continue! 

Natasha. Pay no attention to them . . , what are 
they? They’re just jealous . . . they’ve nothing to tdl 
alx^t themselves . • . 

Nastya down again] I’m going to say no more! 
If they iojxt believe me they’ll laugh. sudderdy, 

if silent for a few seconds, then, shutting her eges^ 
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tinues in a loud and intense voice, swaying her hands as 
if to the rhythm of far music'\ And then I replied 
to him: *‘Joy of my life! My bright moon! And I, 
too, I can’t live without you — because I love you madly, 
so madly — and I shall keep on loving you as long as 
my heart beats in my bosom. But — ” I say — “don’t 
take your young life! Think how necessary it is to 
your dear parents whose only happiness you are. Leave 
me! Better that I should perish from longing for you, 
my life! I alone! I — ah — as such, such! Better 
that I should die — it doesn’t matter ... I am of no 
use to the world — and I have nothing, nothing at all— ” 
[Covers her face with her hand and weeps gently’] 

Natasha [in a low voice] Don’t cry — don’t! 

[Luka, smiling, strokes Nastya^s head,] 

Bubnoff [laughs] Ah — you limb of Satan! 

The Baron [also laughs] Hey, old man? Do you 
think it’s true? It’s all from that book “Fatal Love” 
. , . it’s all nonsense! Let her alone! 

Natasha. And what’s it to 5 tou? Shut up—or 
God’ll punish you! 

Nastva [bitterly] God damn your soul! You worth¬ 
less pig! Soul — bah! — you haven’t got one! 

Luka [takes Nastya's hand] Come, dear! It’s noth¬ 
ing 1 Don’t be angry — I know — I believe you! You’re 
right, not they! If you believe you had a real love 
afeiir, then you did — yes! And as for him — don’t be 
angry with a fellow-lodger . . . maybe he’s really jeal¬ 
ous, and that’s why he’s laughing. Maybe he never had 
any real love — maybe not — come on — let’s go! 

Nastya [pfiessing her hand against her breast] Grand¬ 
father! So help me God —it happened! It happened! 
He was a student, a Frenchman — Gastotcha was his 
name — he had a little black beard — and patent leathers 
— may God strike me dead if I’m lying! And he loved 
me so —my God, how he loved me! 

Luka, ifes, yes it’s all right. I believe you! Patent 
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leathers, you said? Well, well, well — and you loved him, 
did you? \Disappears vAth her around the comer'] 

The Baron. God — isn’t she a fool, though? She’s 
good-hearted — but such a fool — it’s past belief 1 

Bubnoff. And why are people so fond of lying — 
just as if they were up before the judge — really 1 

Natasha. I guess lying is more fun than speaking 
the truth — I, too . . . 

The Baron. What—you, too? Go on I 

Natasha. Oh — I imagine things — invent them — 
and I wait — 

The Baron. For what? 

Natasha [smilinff confusedly] Oh — I think that 
perhaps — well—to-morrow somebody will really ap¬ 
pear— some one — oh — out of the ordinary—or some^ 
thing’ll happen—also out of the ordinary. . . . IVe 
been waiting for it — oh — always. . . . But, really, 
what is there to wait for? [Pause] 

. The Baron [vnth a slight smile] Nothing— I expect 
nothing! What is past, is past! Through! Over with! 
And then what? 

Natasha. And then — well — to-morrow I im^ne 
suddenly that Fll die — and I get frightened ... in 
summer it’s all right to dream of deadi — then there 
are thunder storms — one might get struck by light¬ 
ning . . . 

The Baron. You’ve a hard life . . * your sister’s 
a wicked-tempered devil! 

Natasha. Tell me — does anybody live happily? It’s 
hard for all of us—I can see that . . . 

Klbshtch [who until this moment has sat motion¬ 
less and indifferent, jumf^ up suddenly] For all? You 
lie! Not for all! If it were so—all right! Then 
it wouldn’t hurt — yes! 

Bubnoff. What in hell’s bit you? Just listen to 
him yelping! 

[Kleshtch lies down again and grunts.] 
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The Baron. Well — Fd better go and make my 
peace with Nastinka — if I don’t, she won’t treat me 
to vodka . . . 

Bubnoff. Hm — people love to lie . . . with Nastka 

— I can see the reason why. She’s used to painting that 
mutt of hers — and now she wants to paint her soul as 
well . . . put rouge on her soul, eh ? But the others — 
why do they? Take Luka for instance — he lies a lot 
. . . and what does he get out of it? He’s an old fel¬ 
low, too — why does he do it? 

The Baron [smiling and walking away'] All people 
have drab-colored souls — and they like to brighten them 
up a bit . . . 

Luka [^appearing from round the comer] You, sir, 
why do you tease the girl? Leave her alone — let her 
cry if it amuses her . . . she weeps for her own pleasure 

— what harm is it to you? 

The Baron. Nonsense, old man! She’s a nuisance, 
Raoul to-day, Gaston to-morrow — always the same old 
yam, though! Still — I’ll go and make up with her. 
[Leaves] 

Luka. That’s right — go — and be nice to her. 
Being nice to people never does them any harm . . . 

Natasha. You’re so good, little father — why are 
you so good? 

Luka. Good, did you say? Well — call it that! 
[Behind the brick wall is heard soft singing and the 
sounds of a concertina] Some one has to be kind, girl — 
some one must pity people! Christ pitied everyb^y — 
and he said to us: “Go and do likewise!” I tell you — 
if you pity a man when he most needs it, good comes 
of it. Why — I used to be a watchman on the estate 
of an engineer near Tomsk — all tight — the house was 
right in the middle of a forest — lonely place — winter 
came — and I remained all by myself. Well — one night 
I heard a noise — 

Natasha. Thieves? 
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Luka. Exactly! Thieves creeping in! I took my 
gun — I went out. I looked and saw two of them open¬ 
ing a window — and so busy that they didn’t even see 
me. I yell: “Hey there—get out of here!” And they 
turn on me with their axes—I warn them to stand 
back, or Fd shoot — and as I speak, I keep on covering 
them with my gun, first the one, then the other—they 
go down on their knees, as if to implore me for mercy. 
And by that time I was furious — because of those axes, 
you see — and so I say to them: “I was chasing you, 
you scoundrels — and you didn’t go. Now you go and 
break ofiE some stout branches!” — and they did so — 
and I say: “Now — one of you lie down and let tfie 
other one flog him!” So they obey me and flog each 
other — and then they begin to implore me again. 
“Grandfather,” they say, “for God’s sake give us some 
bread! We’re hungry!” There’s thieves for you, my 
dear! [Laughs’] Ajod with an ax, too! Yes — honest 
peasants, both of them! And I say to them, “You should 
have asked for bread straight away!” And they say: 
“We got tired of asking — you beg and beg — and no¬ 
body gives you a crumb — it hurts!” So they stayed 
with me all that winter — one of them, Stepan, would 
take my gun and go shooting in the forest — and the 
other, Y^oflF, was ill most of the time — he cou^ed 
a lot . . . and so the three of us together looked after 
the house . . • then spring came . . . “Good-bye, 
grandfather,” they said — and they went away — back 
home to Russia . . . 

Natasha. Were they escaped convicts? 

Luka. That’s just what they were — escaped con- 
viets—from a Siberian prison camp . . . honest peas¬ 
ants! If I hadn’t felt sorry for them — they might have 
killed me — or ihaybe worse—and then there woiiM 
have been trial and prison and afterwards Siberjf TT 
what’s the sense of it? Prison teaches no good-r-'and 
Siberia doesn’t either — but another human beia^ ^ 
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. . . yes, a human being can teach another one kindness 
— very simply I [Paiise} 

Bubnoff. Hm — yes — I, for instance, don’t know 
how to lie . . • why — as far as I’m concerned, I be¬ 
lieve in coming out with the whole truth and putting 
it on thick . . . why fuss about it? 

Kleshtch laffain jumps up as if his clothes were 
on fire, and screams'] What truth? Where is there 
truth? [Tearing at his ragged clothes] Here’s truth for 
youl No work! No strength! That’s the only truth! 
Shelter — there’s no shelter! You die — that’s the 
truth! Hell! What do I want with the truth? Let 
me breathe! Why should I be blamed? What do I 
want with truth? To live — Christ Almighty! — they 
won’t let you live — and that’s another truth! 

Bubnoff. He’s mad! 

Luka. Dear Lord . * . listen to me, brother — 

Kleshtch [trembling with excitement] They say; 
there’s truth! You, old man, try to console every one 
• . . I tell you — I hate every one! And there’s your 
truth — God curse it — understand ? I tell you — God 
curse it! 

[Rushes away round the comer, turning as he goes*] 

Luka. Ah — how excited he got! Where did he 
run off to? 

Natasha. He’s off his head . . . 

Bubnoff. Grod — didn’t he say a whole lot, though ? 
As if he was playing drama — he gets those fits often 
... he isn’t used to life yet . . . 

PsPEL [eomes slowly round the comer] Peace on all 
this honest gathering! Well, Luka, you wily old fellow 
—'Still teUing than stories? 

^ Luka. You should have heard how that fellow car-- 
tied on! 

Pbpel. jS^eshtch — wasn’t it? What’s wrong with 
him? He wa^ running like one possessed! 
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Luka. You’d do the same if your own heart were 
breaking I 

Pepbl [^sitting dowi ] I don’t like him . . , he’s got 
such a’nasty, bad temper — and so proud! [Imitating 
Kleshtch ] ^^Fm a workman!” And he thinks every¬ 
one’s beneath him. Go on working if you feel like it 
— nothing to be so damned haughty about! If work 
is the standard — a horse can give us points — pulls like 
hell and says nothing! Natasha—are your folks at 
home? 

Natasha. They went to the cemetery — then to 
night service . . , 

Pepel. So idiat’s why you’re free for once — quite a 
novelty! 

Luka [/o Bubnoff , thoughtfully ’] There — you say 
•—-truthI Truth doesn’t always heal a wounded soul. 
For instance, I knew of a man who believed in a land 
of righteouaiess . . . 

♦ Bubnoff. In what? 

Luka. In a land of righteousness. He said: “Some¬ 
where on this earth there must be a righteous land — 
and wonderful people live there — good people! They 
respect each other, help each other, and everything is 
peaceful and good!” And so that man—who was al¬ 
ways searching for this land of righteousness — he was 
poor and lived ipiserably — and when things got to be 
so bad with him that it seemed there was noriiing else 
for hmektf> do except lie down and die — even then he 
never Iqst heart — smile and say: “Never 

mind! I can A lijjtJe while longer—and 

FU have done witH^M^fe-r-j-Tand i’U p in search of 
the righteous land it was his ope happiness—^the 
thought of that imd'- . . V.'? ‘ 

Pep^il, WcUf^Did he ^ there? 

Bujjfofp. Where? ft^ho! 

Luka. And then to Ais placeSiberi^ by 
waythere came a convict — a learned man with 
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and maps — yes, a learned man who knew all sorts of 
things — and the other man said to him: “Do me a 
favor—'show me where is the land of righteousness and 
how I can get there.” At once the learned man opened 
his books, spread out his maps, and looked and looked 
and he said — no—he couldn't find this land an3nvhere 
. . . everything was correct—all the lands on earth 
were marked — but not this land of righteousness . . . 

Pbpel [ill a low voicel Well? Wasn’t tihere a trace 
of it? 

[Bubnoff roars with laughter.^ 

Natasha. Wait . . . well, little father? 

Lvka. The man wouldn’t believe it. . . . “It must 
exist,” he said, "look carefully. Otherwise,” he says, 
“your books and maps are of no use if there’s no land 
of righteousness.” The learned man was ofiended. “My 
plans,” he said, “are correct. But there exists no land 
of ri^teousness anywhere.” Well, then the other man 
got angry. He’d lived and lived and-suffered and suf¬ 
fered, and had believed all the time in the existence 
of this land —^ and now, according to the plans, it didn’t 
exist at all. He felt robbed 1 And he said to learned 


man: “Ah—you scum of the earth I You^re not a 
learned man at all-—but just a damned dreatl” — and 
he^jgiave him a good wallop in the eye — tbm another 
one . . . iAfier a moment's silence'] And then he went 
house .and haAged himself 1 

lAB 'are sUitfi. Luka, smiling, looks at Pepel and 
Nat^ha.] 

PiPBL tiewAwieed] To hell with this story r—it Isn’t 
vety-e|p«aw • 

. ^ Naschuiai iipa couldn’t stand the disai^mt- 


it’s nothing hvt a fairy- 

,tialc » • * M , ? 

! there is the i^^kteotrs Usd few you 

<—xdil*tm%«(dst,'it seams < . . 
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Natasha. Fm sorry for that man . . , 

Bubnoff. All a story — ho-ho 1 — land of righteous* 
ness —what an idea! [Exit through window] 

Luka [pointing to mndow] He’s laughing [Pause] 
Well, children, God be with you 1 Fll leave you 
soon • • • 

Pepel. Where are you going to? 

Luka. To the Ukraine—I heard they discovered a 
new religion there — I want to see — yes! People are 
always seeking — they always want something better — 
God grant them patience 1 

Pepel. You think they’ll find it? 

Luka. The people? They will find it! He who 
seeks, will find! He who desires strongly, will find! 

Natasha. If only they could find something better 
— invent something better . . . 

Luka. They’re trying to! But we must help them 
girl — we must respect them . . . 

Natasha. How can I help them? I am helpless 
myself! 

Pepel [determined] Again — listen — I’ll speak to 
you agdn, Natasha—here — before him — he knows 
everything . , . run away with me? 

Natasha. Where? From one prison to another? 

Pepel. I told you — I’m through with being a thief, 
so help me God! I’ll quit! If I say so, I’ll do it! 

I can read and write—I’ll work—He’s been telling 
me to go to Siberia on my own hook — let’s go there 
together, what do you say? Do you think I’m not dis¬ 
gusted with my life? Oh — Natasha—I kpow . . . 

I see ... I con^le myself with the thought that there 
are lots of people who are honored and respected — and 
who are bi^er thieves than I! But what good is that 
tp me? It isn’t, that I repent . . . I’ve no cpn* 
science * . . but I do feel one thing: One must Jive 
fcreiitly. One must live a better life . . . one must ;6lo: 
to respect one’s own self ... 
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Luka. That’s right, friend! May God help you! 
It’s true! A man must respect himself! 

Pepel. I’ve been a thief from childhood on. Every¬ 
body always called me “Vaska — the thief — the son 
of a thief 1” Oh — very well then — I am a thief — ... 
just imagine — now, perhaps. I’m a thief ojit of spite — 
perhaps I’m a thief because no one ever called me any¬ 
thing different. . . . Well, Natasha — ? 

Natasha [sadlyl Somehow I don’t believe m words 
— and I’m restless to-day — my heart is heavy ... as 
if I were expecting something . . . it’s a pity, Vassily, 
that you talked to me to-day . . • 

Pepel. When should I? It isn’t the first time I 
speak to you . . . 

Natasha. And why should I go with you? I don’t 
love you so very much — sometimes I like you — and 
other times the mere sight of you makes me sick . . . 
it seems — no — I don’t really love you . . . when one 
really loves^one sees no fault. - . . But I do see . . . 

Pepel. Never mind — you’ll love me after a while! 
I’ll make you care for me ... if you’ll just say yes! 
For over a year I’ve watched you . . . you’re a decent 
girl . . . you’re kind — you’re, reliable — I’m very much 
in love with you . . . 

[Vassilisa, in her best dress, appears at window and 
listens.] 

Natasha. Yes — you love me — but how about my 
sister . . . ? 

Pepel [confused] Well, what of her? There are 
plenty like her . . . 

Luka. You’ll be all right, girl! If there’s no bread, 
you have to eat weeds . . . 

Pepel [aloomily] Please — feel a little sorry for me! 
My life isn’t all roses — it’s a hell of a life . • . little 
happiness in it * I feel as if a swamp were sucking 
me under . . . and whatever I try to catch and hold 
on to, is rotten ... it breaks . . . Your sister — oh~ 
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I thought she was diffcFent ... if she weren't so greedy 
after mo-ney ... I'd have done anything for her sake, 
if she were only all mine . . . but she must have some¬ 
one else . . . and she has to have money—and free¬ 
dom . . . because she doesn't like the straight and nar¬ 
row ... she can't help me. But you're like a young 
fir-tree . . . you bend, but you don't break . . , 

Luka. Yes — go with him, girl, go I He's a good 
lad — he's all right! Only tell him every now and then 
that he's a good lad so that he won't forget it — and 
he'll believe you. Just you keep on telling him *'Vasya, 
you're a good man — don't you forget it!" Just think, 
dear, where else could you go except with him? Your 
sister is a savage beast . . . and as for her husband, 
there's little to say of him? He's rotten beyond words 
. . . and all this life here, where will it get you? But 
this lad is strong . . • 

Natasha. Nowhere to go — I know — I thougjit of 
it. The only thing is — I've no faith in anybody — and 
there's no place for me to turn to . . . 

Pepel. Yes, there is! But I won't let you go that 
way—I'd rather cut your throat! 

Natasha [smiling’] There — I'm not his wife yet-— 
and he talks already of killing me 1 

Pepel [puts his ar*ms around her] Come, Natasha! 
Say yes! 

Natasha [holding him close] But I'll tell you one 
thing, Vassily-r -1 swear it before God ... the first 
time you strike me or hurt me any other way, I'll have 
no pity on myself ... I'll cither hang myself . . « 
or . . . 

Pepel. May my hand wither if ever I toudb you I 

Luka. Don't doubt him, dear! He needs you more 
than you need him! 

Vassilisa [from the window] So now they're cn-* 
gaged! Love and advice! 
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Natasha. • They've come back — oh, God — they 
saw — oh, Vassily . . . 

Pepel. Why are you frightened? Nobody'll dare 
touch you now ! 

Vassilisa. Don’t be afraid, Natalia! He won’t beat 
you ... he don’t know how to love or how to beat . . . 
I know! 

Luka [in a low voice] Rotten old hag—like a snake 
in the grass . . . 

Vassilisa. He dares only with the word 1 

Kostilyoff [enters] Natashka! What are you do¬ 
ing here, you parasite? Gossiping? Kicking about your 
family? And the samovar not ready? And the table 
not cleared? 

Natasha [going out] I thought you were going to 
church . , . ? 

Kostilyoff. None of your business what we intended 
doing! Mind your own affairs — and do what you’re 
told! 

Pepel. Shut up, you ! She’s no longer your servant! 
Don’t go, Natalia — don’t do a thing! 

Natasha. Stop ordering me about—you’re com¬ 
mencing too soon! [Leaves] 

Pepel [to Kostilyoff] That’s enough. You’ve used 
her long enough — now she’s mine I 

Kostilyoff. Yours? When did you buy her—and 
for how much? 

[Vassilisa roars with laughter,] 

Luka. Go away, Vasya! 

Pepel, Don’t laugh, you fools — or first thing you 
know I’ll make you cry! 

Vassilisa. Oh, how terrible! Oh —how you 

frighten me! 

Luka, Vassily—go away! Don’t you see — she’s 
goading you on . . . ridiculing you, don’t you under¬ 
stand . . . ? 
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Pepel. Yes . . . You lie, lie! You won’t get what 
you want! 

Vassilisa. Nor will I get what I don’t want, Vasya! 

Pepel {shaking his fist at her] We’ll see . . . [Exit] 

Vassilisa {disappearing through mndou/] I’ll ar¬ 
range some wedding for you ... 

Kostilyoff {crossing to Luka] Well, old man, hows 
ever3n:hing? 

Luka. All right! 

Kostilyoff. You’re going away, they say— ? 

Luka. Soon, 

Kostilyoff. Where to? 

Luka, m follow my nose ... 

Kostilyoff. Tramping, eh? Don’t like stopping in 
one place all the time, do you? 

Luka. Even water won’t pass beneath a stone that’s 
sunk too firmly in the ground, they say . . . 

Kostilyoff. That’s true for a stone. But man must 
settle in one place. Men can’t live like cockroaches, 
crawling about wherever they want. ... A man must 
stick to one place — and not wander about aimlessly . . . 

Luka. But suppose his home is wherever he hangs 
his hat? 

Kostilyoff. Why, then — he’s a vagabemd, — use¬ 
less ^ . a human being must be of some sort of use 

■— he must work . . . 

Luka. That’s what you think, eh? 

Kostilyoff. Yes — sure . . . just look! What’s a 
vagabond? A strange fellow . . . unlike all others. 
If he’s a real pilgrim then he’s some good in the world 
. . . p^haps he discovered a new truth. Well — but 
not every truth is worth while. Let him keep it to him¬ 
self and shut up about it! Or else—let him speak in 
a way which no one can understand . . . don’t let him 
interfere . . . don’t let him stir up people without cause! 
It’s none of his business how other people live! Let him 
follow his own righteous path ... in the woods—-or 
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in a monastery — away from everybody! He mustn’t 
interfere — nor condemn other people—but pray — 
pray for all of us — for all the world’s sins — for mine 
— for yours — for everybody’s. To pray — that’s why 
he forsakes the world’s turmoil! That’s so! IPausel 
But you — what sort of a pilgrim are you — ? An 
honest person must have a passport ... all honest peo¬ 
ple have passports . . . yes . . . ! 

Luka. In this world there are people — and also 
just plain men , . . 

Kostilyoff. Don’t coin wise sayings! Don’t give 
me riddles! I’m as clever as you . . . what’s the dif¬ 
ference — people and men ? 

Luka. What riddle is there? I say — there’s sterile 
and there’s fertile ground . - . whatever you sow in it, 
grows . . . that’s all , . . 

Kostilyoff. What do you mean? 

Luka. Take yourself for instance ... if the Ix)rd 
God himself said to you: ^‘Mikhailo, be a man!” — it 
would be useless — nothing would come of it — you’re 
doomed to remain just as you are , . . 

Kostilyoff. Oh — but do you realize that my wife’s 
uncle is a policeman, and that if I . . . 

VassilisA [coming in’] Mikhail Ivanitch — come and 
have your tea . . . 

Kostilyoff [to Luka] You listen! Get out! You 
leave this place — hear? 

Vassilisa. Yes — get out, old man I Your tongue’s 
too long! And — who knows — you may be an escaped 
convict . . . 

Kostilyoff. Xf I ever see sign of you again after 
to-day — well — I’ve warned you! 

Luka. You’ll call your uncle, eh? Go on^—call 
him! Tell him you’ve caught an escaped convict — and 
maybe uncle’ll get a reward — perhaps all of three 
kopecks ... 
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Bubnoff \in the windoui/] What are you bargaining 
about? Three kopecks—for what? 

Luica, They're threatening to sell me . . . 

Vassilisa [to her husband] Come • . , 

Bubnoff, For three kopecks? Well — look out, old 
man — they may even do it for one! 

Kostilyoff [to Bubnoff] You have a habit of jump¬ 
ing up like a jack-in-the-box! 

Vassilisa, The world is full of shady people and 
crooks — 

Luka. Hope you'll enjoy your tea! 

Vassilisa [turning] Shut up! You rotten toadstool! 

[Leaves with her husband] 

Luka. I'm o£E to-ni^t. 

Bubnoff. That's right Don't outstay your wel¬ 
come! 

Luka. True enough. 

Bubnoff, I know. Perhaps I've escaped the gallows 
by getting away in time . . , 

Luka. Well? 

Bubnoff. That's true. It was this way. My wife 
took up with my boss. He was great at his trade — 
could dye a dog’s skin so that it looked like a raccoon's 

— could change cat's skin into kangaroo—muskrats, all 
sorts of things. Well — my wife took up with him — 
and they were so mad about each other that I got afraid 
they might poison me or something like that — so I com¬ 
menced beating up my wife — and the boss beat me . . . 
we fought savagely! Once he tore off half my whiskers 

— and broke one of my ribs . . . well, then I, too, got 
^raged. ... I cracked my wife over the head with an 
iron yard-measure — wdl — and altogether it was like 
an honest-to-God war! And then I saw that nothing 
really could come of it . . . they were planning to get 
the best of me! So I started planning ■—how to kill my 
wife — I thought of it a whole lot , , , but I thought 
better of it just in time , . . and got away . , . 
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Luka. That was best! Let them go on changing 
dogs into raccoons! 

Bubnoff. Only — the shop was in my wife’s name 
, . . and so I did myself out of it, you see? Although, 
to tell the truth, I would have drunk it away . . . I’m 
a hard drinker, you know , . , 

Luka. A hard drinker — oh . . . 

Bubnoff. The worst you ever met! Once I start 
drinking, I drink everything in sight, Pll spend every bit 
of money I have — everything except my bones and my 
skin • . . what’s more. I’m lazy . . . it’s terrible how 
I hate work! 

[Enter Satine and the A ctor^ quarreling,"] 

Satine. Nonsense! You’ll go nowhere—it’s all a 
damned lie! Old man, what did you stuff him with all 
those fairy-tales for? 

The Actor. You lie! Grandfather! Tell him that 
he lies! — I am going away. I worked to-day— I swept 
the streets . . . and I didn’t have a drop of vodka. 
What do you think of that? Here they are — two 
fifteen kopeck pieces — and I’m sober! 

Satine. Why — that’s absurd! Give it to me — 
I’ll either drink it up — or lose it at cards . . . 

The Actor. Get out — this is for my journey • . . 

Luka [to Satine] And you — why are you trying to 
lead him astray? 

Satine. Tell me, soothsayer, beloved by the Gods, 
what’s my future going to be? I’ve gone to pieces, 
brother — but evei^hing isn’t lost yet, grandfather . . . 
there are sharks in this world who got more brains 
than II 

Luka. You’re dieerful, Constantine — and very 
agreeable 1 

Bubnoff. Actor, come over here! [The Actor 
crosses to window, sits down on the sill before Bubnoff, 
and speaks in a low voice with him] 

Satine. You know, brother, I used to be a clever 
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youngster. It’s nice to think of it. I was a devil of a 
fellow . . . danced splendidly, played on the stage, loved 
to amuse people ... it was awfully gay . . . 

Luka. How did you get to be what you are? 

Satike. You’re inquisitive, old man! You want to 
know everything? What for? 

Luka. I want to understand the ways of men — I 
look at you, and I don’t understand. You’re a bold lad, 
Constantine, and you’re no fool . , . yet, all of a sud¬ 
den • . . 

Satine. It’s prison, gr^dfather — I spent four years 
and seven months in prison . , . afterwards — where 
could I go? 

Luka. Aha! What were you there for? 

Satine. On account of a scoundrel — whom I killed 
in a fit of rage . . . and despair . . . and in prison I 
learned to play cards . . . 

Luka. You killed — because of a woman? 

Satine. Because of my own sister. . . . But look 
here — leave me alone! I don’t care for these cross- 
examinations— and all this happened a long time ago. 
It’s already nine years since my sister’s death. . . . 
Brother, she was a wonderful girl ... 

Luka. You take life easily! And only a while ago 
that locksmith was here — and how he did yell! 

Satine. Kleshtch? 

Luka. Yes — ‘‘There’s no work,” he shouted; “there 
isn’t anything ...” 

Satine. He’ll get used to it. What could I do? 

Luka [softly} Look—^here he comes! 

[Kleshtch wilks in slovAy, his head bowed low,} 

Satine. Hey, widower! Why are you so down in 
the mouth? What are you thinking? 

Kxeshtch. I’m thinking — what’ll I do? I’ve no 
food — noting — the funeral ate up all . . . 

Satine. I’ll give you a bit of advice ... do noth* 
ing! Just be a burden to the world at large! 
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Kleshtch. Go on — talk — Fd be ashamed of my¬ 
self . . . 

Satine, Why — people aren't ashamed to let you 
live worse than a dog. Just think . . . you stop work 

— so do I — so do hundreds, thousands of oAers — 
everybody — understand ? — everybody'll quit working 
, . . nobody'll do a damned thing — and then whaFU 
happen? 

Kleshtch. They'll all starve to death . • , 

Luka [to Satine"} If those are your notions, you ought 
to join the order of Begunes — you know — there's some 
such organization . . . 

Satine- I know — grandfather — and they’re no 
fools . • • 

[Natasha is heard screaming behind Kostilyoff's win- 
dow: ''What for? Stop! What have I doneT*^ 

Luka [worried^ Natasha! That was she crying — 
oh, God . . . 

[From Kostilyoff^s room is heard noise, shuffling, break¬ 
ing of crockery, and Kostilyoff's shrill cry: "Ah! Heretic! 
Bitchr’l 

Vassilisa. Wait, wait — I'll teach her — there, 
there! 

Natasha. They^re beating me—killing me . . • 

Satine [shouts through the %mndow\ Hey — you 
there—. . . 

Luka [trembling'] Where's Vassily — ? Call Vadca 

— oh, God — listen, brothers . . . 

The Actor [running out] I'll find him at once I 

Bubnoff. They beat her a lot these days . . . 

SatiINE. Come on, old man ~ we'll be witnesses . . • 

Luka [following Satine] Oh — witnesses — what 
for? Vassily — he should be called at once! 

Natasha. Sister—sister dear! Va-a-a . . . 

Bubnoff. They've gagged her — I'll go and see . . . 

[Tie noise in Kostilyoff's room dies down gradually 
as if they had gone into, the hallway. The old man's cry: 
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^^Stopr is heard. A door is slammed noisily^ and the 
latter sound cuts off all the other noises sharply. Quiet 
on the stage. Twilight.] 

Kleshtch {seated on the sledge, indifferently, rub-- 
bing kis hands; mutters at first indistinguishably, then:] 
What then? One must live. [Louder] Must have shel¬ 
ter— well? There's no shelter, no roof — nothing , . . 
there's only man —man alone — no hope ... no 
help . . . 

[Exit slowly, Ms head bent. A few moments of 
ominous silence, then somewhere in the hallway a mass 
of sounds, which grows in volume and comes nearer^ 
Individual voices are heard.] 

Vassiusa, Tm her sister — let go . . . 

Ko&tilyoff. What right have you . . • ? 

Vassilisa. Jail-bird I 

Satine. Call Vaska — quickly! Zob — hit him! 

{A police whistle. The Tartar runs in, his right hand 
in a sling.] 

The Tartar. There's a new law for you — kill only 
in daytime! 

[Enter Zob, followed by Miedviedieff.] 

Zob. I handed him a good one! 

Miedviedieff. You — how dare you fight? 

The Tartar. What about yourself? What’s your 
duty? 

Miedviedieff [running after] Stop — give back my 
whistle! 

Kostilyoff [runs in] Abram! Stop him ! Hold him! 
He's a murderer — he . . . 

[Enter Kvashnya and Nastya supporting Natasha who 
is disheveled. Satine backs away, pushing away Vassilisa 
who is trying to attack her sister, while, near her, 
Alyoshka jumps up and down like a madman, whistles 
into her ear, shrieking, roaring. Also other ragged men 
and women,] 

Satine [to Vassilisa] Well — you damned bitch! 
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Vassilisa. Let go, you jail-bird! I’ll tear you to 
pieces — if I have to pay for it with my own life! 

Kvashnya [leading Natasha aside'] You — Karpovna 
— that’s enough — stand back — aren’t you ashamed? 
Or are you crazy? 

Miedviedieff [seizes Satine] Aha — caught at last! 

Satine. Zob'—beat them up! Vaska — Vaska . . . 

[They all, in a chaotic mass, struggle near the brick 
zaalL They lead Natasha to the right, and set her on a 
pile of wood. Pepel rushes in from the hallway and, 
silently, with powerful movements, pushes the crowd 
aside.] 

Pepel. Natalia, where are you . , . you . . . 

Kostilyoff [disappearing behind a comer] Abram! 
Seize Vaska! Comrades — help us get him! The thief! 
The robber! 

Pepel. You — you old bastard! [Aiming a terrific 
blow at Kostilyoff. Kostilyoff falls so that only the 
upper part of his body is seen. Pepel rushes to Natasha] 

Vassilisa. Beat Vaska! Brothers! Beat the thief! 

Miedviedieff [yells to Satine] Keep out of this — it’s 
a family ajffair . . . they’re relatives—^and who are 
you . . . 

Pepel [to Natasha] What did she do to you? She 
used a knife? 

Kvashnya, God — what beasts! They’ve scalded 
the child’s feet with boiling water! 

Nastya. They overturned the samovar . . , 

The Tartar. Maybe an accident — you must make 
sure—you can’t exactly tell . . . 

Natasha [half fainting] Vassily — take me away — 

Vassilisa. Good people! Come! Lookl He’s 
dead! Murdered! 

[All crowd into the hallway near Kostilyoff. Bubnoff 
leaves the crowd and crosses to Pepel.] 

Bubnoff [in a low voice, to Pepel] Vaska— the old 
man is done fori 
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Fepel [looks at hintj as though he does not under¬ 
stand Go — for hdp — she must be taken to the hos- 
pitsi . . . m settle with them . . . 

Bubnoff. I say — the old man — somebody’s killed 
him ... 

[The noise on the stage dies out like a fire under 
water. Distinct, whispered exclamations: "Not reallgf" 
"ffTeii _ lefs go away, brothers!" "The devil!” "Hold 
on nowt' "Leis get away before the police comes!" 
The crowd disappears. Bubnoff, the Tartar, Nastya, 
and Kvashnya, rush up to Kostilyoff's body.] 

Vassilisa [rtiM and cries out triumphantly] Killed —» 
my husband’s killed! Vaska killed him! I saw him! 
Brothers, I saw him! Well — Vasya—the police I 

Pepel [moves away from Natasha] Let me alone. 
[Looks at Kostilyoff; to Fassilisa] Well — are you glad ? 
[Touches the corpse with his foot] The old bastard is 
dead! Your wish has been granted! Why not do the 
same to you? [Throws himself at her] 

[SaHne and Zob quickly overpower him, and Vassilisa 
disappears in the passage.] 

Satine. Come to your senses! 

Zob. Hold on! Not so fast! 

Vassilisa [appearing] Well, Vadca, dear friend? You 
can’t escape your fate. . . . police—-Abram —whistle! 

MiHtmEDiBFP. Those devils tore my whistle off! 

Alyoshka. Here it is! [Whistles, Miedmedieff 
runs after Hm] 

Satihe [leading Pepel to Neataha] Don’t be afraid, 
Vaska! Ruled m a row! That’s nonsense—only iaaa« 
slaughter—you won’t have to serve a long term . . . 

Vassilisa. Hold Vaska — he killed him—I saw its! 
I^ATiKE. I, too, gave the old man a csouide of blows— 
he was easily fues^ • . . you call me as witness, VMim! 

PXPSL. I don’t need to defend myself ... I want 
to drag Vasnlm into this mess—and 111 ^ it— iIki 
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was the one who wanted it . . . she was the one who 
urged me to kill him — she goaded me on . . • 
Natasha {sudden and loud] Oh — I understand — 
so that^s it, Vassily? Good people! They’re both guilty 

— my sister and he — they’re both guilty! They had it 
all planned! So, Vassily, that’s why you spoke to me 
a while ago — so that she should overhear everything— ? 
Good people! She’s his mistress — you know it — every¬ 
body knows it — they’re both guilty! She — she urged 
him to kill her husband — he was in their way — and 
so was 11 And now they’ve maimed me . . . 

Pepel. Natalia! What’s the matter with you ? What 
are you saying? 

Satine. Oh — hell! 

Vassilisa. You lie. She lies. He — Vaska killed 
him . . . 

Natasha. Thcy^re both guilty! God damn you 
both! 

Satine. What a mix-up! Hold on, Vassily — or 
they’ll ruin you between them! 

I^B. I can’t understand it — oh — what a mess! 
Pepel. Natalia! It can’t he true! Surely you don’t 
believe that I — with her — 

Satine. So help me God, Natasha! Just think . . . 
Vassilisa [in the passage] They’ve killed my husband 

— Your Excellency! Vaska Pepel, the thief, killed him, 
Captain! I saw it — everybody saw it , . . 

Natasha {tossing about in agony; her mind wander¬ 
ing] Good people — my sister and Vaska killed him! 
The police — listen — this sister of mine — here — she 
urged, coaxed her lover — there he stands — the scoun¬ 
drel! They both killed him! Put them in jail! Bring 
them before the judge! Take me along, too! To 
prison! Christ Almighty — take me to prison, toot 


CURTAIN. 



ACT FOUR. 


Same as Act /. But Pepsi's room is no longer there, 
and the partition has been removed. Furthermore, there 
is no anvil at the place where Kleshtch used to sit and 
work. In the comet, vdkere PepeVs room used to he, 
the Tartar lies stretched out, rather restless, and groanr 
ing from time to time, Kleshtch sits at one end of the 
table, repairing a concertina and now and then testing 
the stops. At the other end of the table sit Satine, the 
Baron, and Nastya, In front of them stand a bottle of 
vodka, three bottles of beer, and a large loaf of black 
bread. The Actor lies on top of the stove, shifting 
about and coughing. It is night. The stage is lit by a 
lamp in the middle of the table. Outside the wind howls, 

J^LESHTCH. Yes ... he disappeared during the con¬ 
fusion and noise . . . 

The Baron. He vanished under the very eyes of 
the police — just like a puff of smoke . . . 

Satine. That^s how sinners flee from the company 
of the righteous! 

Nastya. He was a dear old soul! But you — you 
aren’t men — you’re just — oh — like rust on iron! 

The Baron [^drinks^ Here’s to you, my lady! 

Satine. He was an inquisitive old fellow-—yes! 
Nastenka here fell in love with him . . . 

Nastya. Yes! I did! Madly! It’s true! He saw 
ever3rthing — understood everything . . . 

Satine {laughing’] Yes, generally speaking, I would 
say that he was — oh — like mush to those who can’t 
chew. . . . 
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The Baron [laughing] Right! Like plaster on a 
boil! 

Kleshtch. He was merciful — you people don't 
fcnow what pity means . . . 

Satine. What good can I do you by pitying you? 

Kleshtch. You needn't hpe pity — but you needn't 
harm or ofiEend your fellow-beings, either! 

The Tartar [W/5 up on his bunk^ nursing his 
wounded hand carefully'] He was a fine old man. The 
law of life was the law of his heart. . . . and he who 
obeys this law, is good, while he who disregards it, 
perishes . . . 

The Baron. What law, Prince? 

The Tartar. There are a number — different ones 
— you know . . . 

The Baron. Proceed! 

The Tartar. Do not do harm unto others — such 
is the law! 

Satine. Oh — you mean the Penal Code, criminal 
and correctional, eh? 

The Baron, And also the Code of Penalties in¬ 
flicted by Justices of the Peace! 

The Tartar. No. I mean the Koran. It is the 
supreme law — and your own soul ought to be the 
Koran — yes! 

Kleshtch [testing his concertina] It wheezes like all 
hell! But the Prince speaks the truth — one must live 
abiding by the law — by the teachings of the Gospels , . . 

Satine. Well — go ahead and do it! 

The Baron. Just try it! 

The Tartar. The Prophet Mohammed gave to us 
the law. He said: '^Here is the law! Do as it is 
written therein!" Later on a time will arrive when the 
Koran will have outlived its purpose — and time will 
bring forth its owft laws — every generation will create 
its own . . . 

Satine, To be sure! Time passed on — and gave 
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us — the Criminal Code . . . It's a strong law, brother 

— it won’t wear ofiF so very soon! 

Nastya [banging her glass on the tahle’\ Why — why 
do I stay here — with you? Ill go away somewhere — 
to the ends of the world! 

The Baron. Without any shoes, my lady? 

Nastya. I’ll go — naked, if must be — creeping on 
all fours! 

The Baron. That’ll be rather picturesque, my lady 

— on all fours! 

Nastya. Yes — and I’ll crawl if I have to — any¬ 
thing at all — as long as I don’t have to see your faces 
any longer — oh, I’m so sick of it all — the life — the 
people — everything! 

Satine. I^en you go, please take the actor along — 
he’s preparing to go to the very same place — he has 
learned that within a half mile’s distance of the end of 
the world there’s a hospital for diseased organons . . . 

The Actor [raising his head over the top of the stove’] 
A hospital for organisms— you fool! 

Sattne. For organons — poisoned with vodka! 

The Actor. Yes! He will go! He will indeed! 
You’ll see! 

The Baron. Who is he, sir? 

The Actor. I! 

The Baron. Thanks, servant of the goddess*— 
what’s her name — ? The goddess of drama — tragedy 
—^whatever is her name—? 

The Actor. The muse, idiot! Not the goddess — 
the muse! 

. Satine. Lachesis — Hera — Aphrodite — Atropos — 
oh I To hell with them all I You see — Baron — it was 
the old man who stuffed the actor’s head full wilJi this 
rot . . . 

The Baron. That old man’s a fool . . . 

The Actor. Ignoramuses! Beasts! Melpomene— 
that’s her name! Heartless brutes! Bastards! You’U 
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seel He’ll go! “On with the orgy, dismal spirits!” — 
poem — ah — by Beranger! Yes — he’ll find some spot 
where there’s no — no . . . 

The Baron. Where there’s nothing, sir? 

The Actor. Right! Nothing! “This hole shall 
be my grave—I am dying — ill and exhausted . . 
Why do you exist? A^y? 

The Baron. You! God or genius or orgy — or 
whatever you are — don’t roar so loud 1 

The Actor. You lie! I’ll roar all I want to! 

Nastya [lifting her head from the table and throwng 
up her hands] Go on! Yell! Let them listen to you! 

The Baron. Where is the sense, my lady? 

Satine. Leave them alone, Baron! To hell with 
the lot! Let them yell — let them knock their damned 
heads off if they feel like it! There’s a method in their 
madness! Don’t you go and interfere with people as 
that old fellow did! Yes — it’s he — the damned old 
fool — he bewitched the whole gang of us! 

Kleshtch. He persuaded them to go away—but 
failed to show them the road • . . 

The Baron. That old man was a humbug! 

Nastya. Liar! You’re a humbug yourself! 

The Baron. Shut up, my lady! 

Kleshtch. The old man didn’t like truth very mudh 
— as a matter of fact he strongly resented it — and 
wasn’t he right, though? Just look — where is there 
any truth? And yet, without it, you can’t breathe! 
For instance, our Tartar Prince over there, crushed his 
hand at his work — and now he’ll have to have his aim 
amputated — and there’s the truth for you! 

Satine [striking the table %uitk his clenched fisi] Shut 
up! You sons of bitches! Fools! Not another word 
about that old fellow! [To the Baron} You, Barcm, arc 
the worn of the lot! You don’t understand a thing, and 
you lie like the devil! The old man’s no humbug! 
What’s the truth ? Man! Man — that’s the truth 1 He 
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understood man — you don't! You're all as dumb as 
stones 1 I understand the old man — yes 1 He lied — but 
lied out of sheer pity for you . . . God damn you! 
Lots of people lie out of pity for their fellow-beings! I 
know! I've read about it! They lie — oh — beauti¬ 
fully, inspiringly, stirringly! Some lies bring comfort, 
and others bring peace — a lie alone can justify the 
burden which crushed a workman's hand and condemns 
those who are starving! I know what lying means! The 
Weakling and the one who is a parasite through his very 
weakness—they both need lies — lies are their support, 
their shield, their armor! But the man who is strong, 
who is his own master, who is free and does not have 
to suck his neighbors' blood — he needs no lies! To lie 

— it's the creed of slaves and masters of slaves! Truth 
is the religion of the free man I 

The Baron. Bravo! Well spoken! Hear, hear! I 
agree! You speak like an honest man! 

Satine. And why can't a crook at times speak the 
truth — since honest people at times speak like crooks? 
Yes — I’ve forgotten a lot — but I still know a thing or 
two! The old man? Oh — he's wise! He affected 
me as acid affects a dirty old silver coin! Let's drink 
to his health 1 Fill the glasses . . . ]Nastya fills a glass 
mth beer and hands it to Satine, who laughs^ The old 
man lives within himself • , . he looks upon all the 
world from his own angle. Once I asked him: ''Grand¬ 
dad, why do people live?" [Tries to imitate Lukins voice 
and gestures^ And he replied: ^'Why, my dear fellow, 
people live in the hope of something b^erl For example 

— let's say there are carpenters in this world, an 4 all 
sorts of trash . . . people • . • and they give birth to 
a carpenter the like of which has never been seen upon 
the face of the earth . . . he's way above everybody 
else, and has no equal among carpenters! The brillian(W 
of his personality was reflected on all his trade, on all 
the other carpenters, so that they advanced twenty years 
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m one day I This applies to all other trades — black¬ 
smiths and shoemakers and other workmen — and all the 
peasants — and even the aristocrats live in the hopes of 
a higher life! Each individual thinks that he’s living for 
his own Self, but in reality he lives in the hope of some¬ 
thing better. A hundred years — sometimes longer — do 
we expect, live for the finer, higher life ...” [Nastya 
stares intently into Satinets face, Kleshtch stops working 
and listens. The Baron bows his head very loWj drum-- 
ming softly on the table with his fingers* The Actor^ 
peering down from the stove^ tries to climb noiselessly into 
the bunk'l “Every one, brothers, every one lives in the^ 
hope of something better. That’s why we must respect; 
esLcix and every human being I How do we know who hei 
is, why he was bom, and what he is capable of accom-' 
plishing? Perhaps his coming into the world will prove 
to be our good fortune . . . Especially must we respect 
little children! Children — need freedom! Don’t in¬ 
terfere with their lives 1 Respect children I” [Pause] 

The Baron [thoughtfully] Hm — yes — something 
better? — That reminds me of my family ... an old 
family dating back to the time of Catherine ... all 
noblemen, soldiers, originally French . . . they served 
their country and gradually rose higher and higher. In 
the days of Nicholas the First my grandfather, Gustave 
DeBille, held a high post — riches — hundreds of serfs 
. . . horses — cooks — 

Nastya. You liar! It isn’t true! 

The Baron [jumping up] What? Well — go on~ 
Nastya- It isn’t true. 

The Baron [screams] A house in Moscow! A house 
in Petersburg! Carriages! Carriages with coats of arms I 
[Kleshtch takes his concertina and goes to one side, 
watching the scene with interest,] 

Nastya. You lie! 

The Baron. Shut up! — I say— dozens of foot¬ 
men . . . 
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Nastya [delighted] You lie! 

The Baron. Fll kill you! 

Nastya [ready to run away'] There were no carriages! 

Satine. Stop, Nastenka! Don’t infuriate him! 

The Baron. Wait — you bitch! My grand¬ 
father . . . 

Nastya. There was no grandfather! There was 
nothing! 

[Satine roars with laughter,] 

The Baron [worn out with rage, sits down on hencK] 
Satine! Tell that slut — what— ? You, too, are laughs 
ing? You—^ don’t believe me either? [Cries out in 
despair, pounding the table with his fists] It’s true — 
damn fhe whole lot of you! 

Nastya [triumphantly] So — you’re crying? Under¬ 
stand now what a human being feels like when nobody 
believes him? 

Kleshtoh [returning to the table] I thought therc’d 
be a fight . . . 

The Tartar. Oh — people are fools! It’s too 
bad • . a 

The Baron. I shall not permit any one to ridicule 
me! I have proofs — documents — damn you! 

Satjne. Forget it! Foiget about your grandfather’s 
carriages! You can’t drive anywhere in a carriage of 
the past! 

The Baron. How dare she — just the same— ? 

Nastya. Just imagine! How dare I—? 

Satine. You see — she does dare! . How is she any 
worse than you are? Although, surely, in her past there 
wasn’t even a father and mother, let alone carriages 
and a grandfather . . . 

The Baron [quieting down] Devil take wu — you 
do know how to argue dispassionately — and I, it seems 
— I’ve no will-power . . . 

,$atine. Acquire some — it’s useful , . . 

Naet^al Are you going to the hospital? 
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Nastya. What for? 

Satine. To see Natashka. 

Nastya. Oh — just woke up, did you? She's been 
out of the hospital for some time — and they can't find 
a trace of her . . . 

Satine. Oh — that woman’s a goner! 

Kleshtch. It's interesting to see whether Vaska will 
get the best of Vassilisa, or the other way around — ? 

Nastya. Vassilisa will win out! She's shrewd! And 
Vaska will go to the gallows! 

Satine. For manslaughter? No — only to jail. * . 

Nastya. Too bad — the gallows would have been 
better . . , that's where all of you should be sent . . . 
swept off into a hole — like filth . . . 

Satine [astonished^ What's the matter? Are you 
crazy? 

The Baron. Oh — give her a wallop — that'll teach 
her to be less impertinent . . . 

Nastya. Just you try to touch me! 

The Baron. I shall! 

Satine. Stop! Don’t insult her! I can't get the 
thought of the old man out of my head! [Roars with 
lauffhterl Don’t off^d your fellow-beings! Suppose I 
were offended once in such a way that I'd remember it 
for the rest of my life? What then? Should I forgive? 
No, no! 

The Baron [to ’Nastya’] You must understand that 
I'm not your sort . . . you — ah — you piece of dirt ! 

Nastya. You bastard! Why — you live off me like 
a worm off an apple! 

[The men laugh amusedly,] 

Rxeshtch. Fool! An apple—? 

The Baron. You can't be angry with her—she's 
just an ass— 

Nastya. You laugh! Liars? Don't strike you as 
funny, eh? 

The Actor [morosely] Give them a good beating! 
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Nastya. If I only could I [Taies a cup from the 
table and throws it on the floor] That’s what I’d like 
to do to you all I 

Thb Tartar. Why break dishes—eh — silly girl? 

The Baron [rising] That’ll do I I’ll teadt her man¬ 
ners in half a second! 

Nastya toward door] Go to hell 1 

Sattne [calling after her] Hey! That’s enough! 
Whom are you trying to frighten? What’s all the row 
about, anyway? 

Nastya. Dogs! I hope you’ll croak! Dogs! [Runs 
out] 

The Actor [morosely] Amen! 

The Tartar. Allah I Mad women, these Russians! 
They’re bold, wilful; Tartar women aren’t like that! 
They know die law and abide by it. . . . 

Kleshtch. She ought to be given a sound hiding! 

The Baron. The slut! 

KleshtCH [testing the concertina] It’s ready! But its 
owner isn’t here ytt —that young fellow is burning his 
life away . . . 

Sattne. Care for a drink—now? 

Elbshtch. Thanks . . . it’s time to go to bed .. . 

Satine. Getting used to us? 

Eleshtch [drinks, then goes to his hunk] It’s all 
right . . . there are people everywhere—at first you 
don’t notice it . . . but after a while you don’t 
mind. . . . 

[The Tartar spreads some rags over his hunk, then 
kneels on them and prays.] * 

The Baron [to Satine, pmnting at the Tartar] Look! 

Sattne, Stop! He’s a good fellow! Leave him 
alone! [Roorf with laughter] I feel Undly to-day—rthe 
devil alone knows the reason why ... 

Tbb Baron. You always feel kindly when 
drunk—you’re even wiser at wjch times ... * 

Sattne. When I’m drunk? Yes — then I.lftiiiHtt 
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thing — right — He prays? That’s fine! A man may 
believe or not — that’s his own affair—a man is free — 
he pays for ever3^hing himself — belief or unbelief — 
love — wisdom ... a man pays for everything — and 
that’s just why he’s free! Man is — truth! And what 
is man? It’s neither you nor I nor they — oh, no — it’s 
you and they and I and the old man — and Napoleon — 
Mohammed — all in one! [Outlines vaguely in the air 
the contour of a human being] Do you understand ? It’s 
tremendous! It contains the beginning and the end of 
everything — everything is in man — and everything ex¬ 
ists for him! Man alone exists — everything else is the 
creation of his hands and his brain! Man! It is glori¬ 
ous! It sounds — oh — so big! Man must be respected 

— not degraded with pity — but respected, respected! 
Let us drink to man, Baron! [Rises'] It is good to feel 
that you are a man! I’m a convict, a murderer, a crook 

— granted! — When I’m out on the street people stare 
at me as if I were a scoundrel — they draw away 
from me — they look after me and often they say: “You 
dog! You humbug! Work!” Work? And what for? 
to fill my belly? [Roars with laughter] I’ve always de¬ 
spised people who worry too much about their bellies. It 
isn’t right, Baron! It isn’t! Man is loftier than that! 
Man stands above hunger! 

The Baron. You — reason things out. , . . Well 
and good — it brings you a certain amount of consola¬ 
tion, . . . Personally I’m incapable of it ... I don’t 
know how. [Glances around him and then, softly, 
guardedly] Brother — I am afraid —at times. Do you 
understand ? Afraid! — Because — what next ? 

Satine. Rot! What’s a man to be afraid of ? 

The Baron [pacing up and down] You know — as 
far back as I can remember, there’s been a sort of fog in 
my brain. I was never able to understand anything. 
Somehow I feel embarrassed — it seems to me that all 
my life I’ve done nothing but change clothes — and why? 
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I don’t understand! I studied — I wore the uniform 
of the Institute for the Sons of the Nobility ... but 
what have I learned? I don’t remember! I married — 
I wore a frock-coat — then a dressing-gown . . . but I 
chose a disagreeable wife . . . and why? I don’t under¬ 
stand. I squandered everything that I posessed — I 
wore some sort of a grey jacket and brick-colored 
trousers — but how did I happen to ruin myself? I 
haven’t the slightest idea. ... I had a position in the 
Department of State. ... I wore a uniform and a cap 
with insignia of rank. ... I embezzled government 
funds ... so they dressed me in a convict’s garb — and 
later on I got into these clothes here — and it all hap¬ 
pened as in a dream — it’s funny . . . 

Satine. Not very! It’s rather — silly! 

The Baeoh. Yes—silly! I think so, too. Still — 
wasn’t I bom for some sort of purpose? 

Satine [laughingl Probably — a man is bom to con¬ 
ceive a better man. [Shaking his hsadi — It’s all rigjbt! 

The Baron. That she-devil Nastka! Where did she 
run to? I’ll go and see — after all, she . . . [Exiti 
paus 6 ^ 

The Actor. Tartar! [Pause} Prince! [The Tar- 
tar looks round} Say a prayer for me . . . 

The Tartar. What? 

The Actor [ softly } Pray — for me! 

The Tartar [af^ a filwce] Pray for your own self! 

The Actor [quickly crawls off the stove and goes to 
the table, pours out a drink with shaking hands, drinks, 
then almost runs to passage} All over! 

Satiitb. Hey, proud Sicambrianj, Where are yiou 
going? _ • , 

[Satine whistles. MiedtAedUff enters, dressed ht 4 
taattsxm^s fiannel skirtnuaist; followed by Bt^off* Sith 
are drunk. Bubnoff carries a bunch tff'pytpttdk' 

'ht-tfeie-Band, a couple of smoked fish in the other, tt-imdht 
of vodka under one ante, mother bottle in Me 
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Miedviedieff. a camel is something like a donkey — 
only it has no ears. . . . 

Bubnoff. Shut up! You’re a variety of donkey your¬ 
self! 

Miedviedieff. A camel has no ears at all, at all — 
it hears through its nostrils . . , 

Bubnoff [to Satine'] Friend! I’ve looked for you 
in all the saloons and all the cabarets! Take this bottle 
— my hands are full . . , 

Satine. Put the pretzels on the table — then you’ll 
have one hand free — 

Bubnoff. Right! Hey — you donkey — look 1 Isn’t 
he a clever fellow? 

Miedviedieff. All crooks are clever — I know! They 
couldn’t do a thing without brains. An honest man is 
all right even if he’s an idiot . . . but a crook must 
have brains. But, speaking about camels, you’re wrong 
, . . you can ride them — they have no horns . . . and 
no teeth either . . . 

Bubnoff. Where’s everybody? Why is there no one 
here? Come on out ... I treat! Who’s in the comer? 

Satine. How soon will you drink up everything you 
have? Scarecrow! 

Bubnoff. Very soon! I’ve very little this time. 
Zob — where’s Zob? 

Kleshtch [crossingf to table"] He isn’t here . . . 

Bubnoff. Waughrr! Bull-dog! Brr-zz-zzI — Tur¬ 
key-cock ! Don’t bark and don’t growl! Drink — make 
meny — and don’t be sullen! — I treat everybody — 
Brother, I love to treat — if I were rich, I’d run a free 
saloon! So hdp me God, I would! With an orchestra 
and a lot of singers I Q)me, every one I Drink and cat — 
listen to the music — and rest in peace! Beggars^—come, 
all you beggars — and enter my saloon free of charge T 
Satine — you can have half my capital-^just like that! 

Satine. You better give me all you have straight 
away! 
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Bubnopf. All my capital? Right now? Well — 
here^s a ruble — here's twenty kopecks — five kopecks — 
sun flower seeds — and that's all! 

Satine. That's splendid! It'll be safer with me — 
I'll gamble with it . • . 

Miedviediefp. I'm a witness — the money was given 
you for safe-keeping. How much is it? 

Bubnopf. You? You're a camel — we don't need 
witnesses • . . 

Alyoshka [comes in barefoot] Brothers, I got my feet 
wet! 

Bubnopf. Go on and get your throat wet — and 
nothing'll happen — you're a fine fellow — you sing and 
you play — that’s all right! But it's too bad you drink 
— drink, little brother, is harmful, very harmful . . . 

Alyoshka. I judge by you! Only when you're drunk 
do you resemble a human being . . . Kleshtch I Is my 
concertina fixed? [Sings and dances] 

*‘If my mug were not so attractive, 

My sweetheart wouldn't love me at all . » 

Bo}^, I'm frozen — it's cold . . . 

Miedviedieff. Hm — and may I ask who's this 

sweetheart? 

Bubnopf. Shut up! From now on, brother, you are 
neither a policeman nor an uncle! 

Alyoshka. Just auntie's husband! 

Bubnopf. One of your nieces is in jail ~ the other 
one's dying . . • 

Miedviedieff [froudlg] You lie! She's not dying~ 
she disappeared—without trace . . 

[Satine roars^’] 

Bubnopf. All ^ same, brothers — a man without 
nieces isn't an unde! 

Alyoshka. Your lEExccUency I Listen to the druni^Ener 
of the retired billygoats' brigade! 
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“My sweetheart has money, 

I haven’t a cent. 

But Fm a cheerful, 

Merry lad!” 

Oh — isn’t it cold 1 

[Enter Zob. From now until the final curtain men 
and women drift in, undress, and stretch out gn the hunks, 
grumbling^ 

ZoB. BubnoflE I Why did you run o£E? 

Bubnoff. Come here — sit down — brother, let’s 
sing my favorite ditty, eh? 

The Tartar. Night was made for sleep! Sing your 
songs in the daytime! 

Satine. Well — never mind, Prince — come here! 

The Tartar. What do you mean — never mind? 
There’s going to be a noise — there always is when 
people sing! 

Bubnoff [crossing to the Tartar'] Count — ah — I 
mean Prince — how’s your hand? Did they cut it oflc? 

The Tartar. What for? We’ll wait and see — 
perhaps it won’t be necessary ... a hand isn’t made of 
iron — it won’t take long to cut it oflE . . . 

ZoB. It’s your own affair, Hassanka! You’ll be good 
for nothing without your hand. We’re judged by our 
hands and backs —without the pride of your hand, 
you’re no longer a human being. Tobacco-carting — 
that’s your business! Come on — have a drink of vodka 
—^and stop worrying! 

Kvashnya [comes in] Ah, my beloved fellow-lodgers! 
It’s horrible outside — snow and slush • . . is my police¬ 
man here? 

Miepvibdieff. Right here! 

Kvashnya. Wearing my blouse ^ain? And drunk, 
eh? What’s the idea? 

Miedviedieff. In celebration of Bubnoff’s birthday 
, . , besides, it*s cold 


» * » 
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Kvashnya. Better look out — stop fooling about and 
go to sleep! 

Miedviedieff [ffoes to kitchen] Sleep? I can — I 
want to — it’s time — [Exit] 

Satine. What’s the matter? Why are you so strict 
with him? 

’Kvashnya. You can’t be otherwise, friend. You 
have to be strict with his sort. I took him as a partner. 
I thought he’d be of some benefit to me — because he’s 
a military man — and you’re a rough lot . . . and I 
am a woman — and now he’s turned drunkard — that 
won’t do at all! 

Satine. You picked a good one for partner! 

Kvashnya. Couldn’t get a better one. You wouldn’t 
want to live with me . . . you think you’re too fine! 
And even if you did it wouldn’t last more than a week 
. . . you gamble me and all I own away at cards! 

Satine [roars with laughter] That’s true, landlady 
— I’d gamble . . . 

Kvashnya. Yes, yes. Alyoshka! 

Alyoshka. Here he is— I, myself I 

Kvashnya. What do you mean by gossiping about 
me? 

Alyoshka. I? I speak out everything—whatever 
my conscience tells me. There, I say, is a wonderful 
woman! Splendid meat, fat, bones — over four hundred 
pounds! But brains— ? Not an ounce! 

Kvashnya. You’re a liar! I’ve lot of brains! What 
do you mean by saying I beat my policeman? 

Alyoshka. I thought you did — when you pulled 
him by the hair! 

Kvashnya [laugh] You fool! You aren’t blind, 
arc you? Why* wash dirty linen in public? And~it 
hlifts his feelings—Ihafs why he took to drink ^ . 

A^tosHKA. It’s true, evidently, that even a 
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Kvashnya. Go on — show your teeth! What sort 
of a man are you anyway, Alyoshka? 

Alyoshka. Oh — I am first-rate! Master of all 
trades! I follow my nose! 

Bubnoff \near the Tartar s bunki Come on! At all 
events — we won’t let you sleep! We’ll sing all night. 
Zob! 

ZoB. Sing— ? All right • . . 

Alyoshka. And Fll play . . . 

Satine. We’ll listen! 

The Tartar \smtling\ Well — BubnofE — you devil 
— bring the vodka — we’ll drink — we’ll have a hell 
of a good time! The end will come soon enough — and 
then we’ll be dead! 

Bubnoff. Fill his glass, Satine! Zob — sit down I 
Ah — brothers — what does a man need after all ? There, 
for instance, I’ve had a drink — and I’m happy! 2 ^b! 
Start my favorite song! I’ll sing — and then I’ll 
cry. ... 

Z!ob \hegm$ to sing] 

‘The sun rises and sets . . 

Bubnoff [joining in] 

“But my prison is all dark. . . 

[Door opens quickly,] 

The Baron [on the threshold; yells] Hey—you — 
come—come here! Out in the waste — in the yard 
. . . over there . . . The actor— he’s hanged him¬ 
self. . . • 

[Silence, All stare at the Baron, Behind him appears 
Nastya, and slowly, her eyes unde sjdith horror, she walks 
to the table,] 

Satine [in a matter-of-fact voice] Damned fool — he 
ruined the song . . . ! 
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INTRODUCTION 


‘‘The Cherry Orchard” is the masterpiece of Anton 
Tchekhoff. It is ako his swan song—to his craft 
and almost to life itself, for in less than six months 
after it reached the stage of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
January 30 (our calendar), 1904, he was finally over¬ 
come in the long struggle against the illness which 
had kept him in the South and had prevented him 
from attending the premieres of his previous plays, 
“The Sea-Gull,” ‘'Uncle Vanya” and “The Three 
Sisters.” 

Like the , sad and pensive radiance of Indi^ sum¬ 
mer was Tchekholf's association with the Art Theatre 
3 u 7 !ng the months of composition and rdiearsal and 
the triumphal hour of production of this pathetic 
study of a passing generation. Tchekhoff, too, was 
passing — Anton Pavlovitch, who had made the 
Moscow Art Theatre famous at the same time that 
the theatre was conferring a like boon upon the play¬ 
wright. Tchekhoff was passing; his associates felt 
the presentiment, whether they admitted it or not* 

Severely simple and apparently efFortless in structure 
and in its limpid, illuminating detail, “The Cherry 
Orchard” really cost its author painful and protracted 
labor. “The Three Sisters” was barely started on its 
long and honored career early in 1901 when the Art 
Theatre asked Tchekhoff for another manuscript. He 
refused, for he still considered himself a story teller 
rather than a playwright, despite his three emphatic 
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successes on the stage. Shortly after, though, his TOft- 
versations contained hints of a new dramatic idea 
growing in his mind. By the summer of 1902 not only 
die outline of the plot but the name of the play were 
determined. 

Another year passed before the new play reached 
anything like final proportions. “My play ‘The 
Cherry Orchard’ is not yet finished”; he wrote to 
Constantin Stanislavsky, the director of the theatre, 
in July, 1903, “it makes slow progress, which I put 
down to laziness, fine weather, and the difficulty of 
the subject.” And again, in the early autumn, he 
confesses in a letter to a friend: “I write four lines 
a flay and those with intolerable torment.” The 
manuscript was completed at last and sent off to Mos¬ 
cow and until November, the pla5rwright*s letters are 
filled with suggestions for interpreting the various 
roles. 

When the cold dry wfnter set in, the physicians 
permitted Tchekhoff — who, by the way, was a physi¬ 
cian himself by profession — to return to Moscow to 
attend rehearsds of the new play. This time he re* 
mained for the premiere, which was accidentally set 
for his name-day. 

And what a premiere it wasl The Art Theatre 
made it the occasion for celebrating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Tchekhoff’s entry upon a literary career* 
There was no longer any doubt about tiic public re¬ 
ception of a play from his pen. The b^le had been 
won. A nw tradition had bc^ established* The 
three preceding plays remained in ihc repertory, held 
in deeper and deeper affection as the years passed. 
The premiere of ffie fourth could be made a gab iKaca* 
$ion without timidity or fear, of embaxraswig 
math. 
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Every literary and dramatic and public organization 
in Moscow, therefore, including the Art Theatre itself 
in the person of one of its co-founders, Vladimir 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, united to bestow honors on 
the pla3rwTight. The strict custom of the Art Theatre, 
whereby not even applause is permitted to break the 
continuity of a perfoimance, was violated for once. 
After the third act, while TchekhofE stood shy and 
confused on the stage, deputation followed deputation 
to pay him tribute, including even a representative 
from the Small Imperial Theatre, home of classical 
traditions and the Art Theatre’s bitterest rival. 

TdiekhofE was overwhelmed by this reception which, 
without his knowing it, was tinged with sadness by 
his friends’ realization that it was probably a case of 
^‘Hail and Farewell I” He had never had very secure 
faith in the play, strange as it may seem, considering 
his acute critical sense where the work of others was 
concerned. During rehearsal he had said, half in jest, 
half in earnest, “Buy it for three thousand rubles!” 
“You wish to sell?” came the answer. “We guarantee 
ten thousand I” 

And so it is not remarkable to find him writing to 
a friend six days after the premiere: “At the first 
performance of ‘The Cherry Orchard,’ they gave me 
an ovation, so lavish, warm, and really so unexpected, 
that I can’t get over it even now-” 

Nor is it remarkable that the Moscow Art Theatre 
holds “The Cherry Orchard” almost as holy ground. 
With this play it bade good-bye to a fellow-craftsman 
with whom its destiny was strangely intertwined. Its 
various roles have been guarded jealously by the actors 
who first embodied them. And so to-day nearly two 
decades after, Stanislavsky still plays Gaieff; Mme. 
Knipper, the playwright’s widow, Mme. Kanevskaya ,* 
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LeonidofiF, Lopakhin; Moskvin, the blundering derk 
Yepikhodoff; Gribunin, the garrulous landowner 
SemyonofiF-Pishdiik; and AlexandrofiE, the footman 
Yasha. 


THE smroR. 



CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Livboff Andreievna Ranevskaya— A tanityumer. 
Anya — Her daughter, aged seventeen. 

Varya — Her adopted daughter, aged twenty-seven. 
Leonid Andreievitch Gaiefe — 

Liuboff Andraevnds brother. 
Ybrmolai Alexeievitch Lopakhin — A merchant. 
Peter Sergeievitch Trofimoff— A student. 

Bcwis Borisovitch Semyonoff-Piskchik— 

A landowner, 

Charlotta Ivanovna— A governess. 

Semyon Panteleievitch Yepikhodoff— A clerk. 
Dvnyasha fAvDOTYA Fyodorovna) — 

A mmdservant. 

Firce — old footman, aged eighty-seven, 

Yasha— A young footman. 

A Tramp. 

A Station-master. 

Post-office Clerel 
Guests. 

A Servant, 

The action takes place on Mme. Ranevskayefs estate. 




ACT ONE. 


A room still called the nursery* One of ike doors 
leads into Anyt^s room* It is almost sunrise of a day 
in May* The cherry-trees are in bloom^ but the chill 
of early morning is in the garden* The windotv^s are 
shut* Dunyasha enters with a candle^ and Lopakhin 
with a book in his hand* 

Lopakhin. The train has arrived, thank God. 
What’s the time? 

Dunyasha. It will soon be two. [Blows out 
candle^ It is already light. 

Lopakhin. How late was the train? At least 
two hours. [Yawns and stretches himself] I certainly 
made a fool of mjrself! I came here on purpose to 
meet them at the station, and then overslept mysdf 
... in my chair. It’s a pity. I wish you’d called 
me. 

Dunyasha. I thought you’d gone. [Listening] I 
think I hear them coming. 

Lopakhin [listens] No . . . They have to col* 
lect their baggage and so on. . . , [P^ause] Liuboff 
Andreievna has been living abroad for five years; I 
don’t know what ^e’ll be like now . « . She’s a 

X 
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good sort—an easy, simple person. I remember when 
I was a boy of fifteen, my father, who is dead — he 
used to keep a shop in the village here—hit me with 
his fist, and my nose bled . . . We had gone into the 
yard for something or other, and he was a little drunk, 
Liubofi Andreievna, as I remember her now, was still 
young, and very slight, and she took me to the wash- 
stand here in this very room, the nursery. She said, 
‘‘Don’t cry, my small peasant, all wounds heal at 
last.” \Pituse'\ . . , Small peasant! My father was 
a peasant, true, but here I am in a white vest and 
brown shoes . . . like a pearl in an oyster shell. I’m 
ridb now, with lots of money, but just think about it 
and examine me, and you’ll find I’m still a peasant 
to the core. \Tums over the pages of his book'] Here 
I’ve been reading this book, but I understood nothing. 
I read and fdl asleep. [Pause] 

Dunyasha. The dogs didn’t sleep all night; th^r 
feel that their masters are coming. 

Lopakhin, What’s the matter with you, Dun¬ 
yasha. . . . 

Dunyasha. My hands are shaking. I am going 
to faint. 

Lopakhin. You’re too sensitive, Dunyasha, You 
dress just like a lady, and you do your hair like one, 
too. You shouldn’t. You must remember your place 
in life. 
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Yepikhodoff [enters vAih a bouquet. He wears 
a short jacket and brilliantly polished boots which 
squeak audibly. He drops the bouquet as he enters, 
then picks it up"] The gardener sent these; says they’re 
to go into the dining-room. [Gives the bouquet to 
DunyashaJ] 

Lopakhin. And you’ll bring me some kvass. 

Dunyasha. Yes, sir. [Exit.’] 

Yepikhodoff. There’s a frost this morning— 
three degrees, and the cherry-trees are all in flower. 
I can’t approve of our climate. [Sighs^ I can’t. Our 
climate refuses to favor us even this once. And, 
Yermolai Alexeievitch, allow me to say to you, in 
addition, that I bought myself a pair of boots two 
days ago, and I beg to assure you that they squeak 
in a perfectly intolerable manner. What shall I put 
on them? 

Lopakhin. Go away. You bore me. 

Yepikhodoff. Some misfortune happens to me 
every day. But I don’t complain; I’m used to it, and 
I even smile at it. [Dunyasha comes in and brings 
Lopakhin a glass of kvass'] I am going. [Knocks over 
a chair] There. . . . [Triumphantly] There, you 
sec, if I may use the word, what circumstances I am 
in, so to speak. It is simply extraordinary. [Exit.'] 

Dunyasha. me confess to you, Yermolai 
Alexeievitch, that Yepikhodoff has proposed to me. 
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Lopakhin. Ah! 

Dunyasha. I don’t know what to do about it. 
He’s a nice young man, but every now and then, when 
he begins talking, you can’t understand a word he says. 
It sounds sincere enough, only I can’t understand it. 
I think I like him. He’s madly in love with me. 
He’s an unlucky man; every day something happens 
to him. We tease him about it. They call him 
“Two-and-twenty troubles.” 

Lopakhin [listens] There they come, I think. 
Dunyasha. They’re coming! What’s the mat¬ 
ter.with me? I’m cold all over. 

Lopakhin. There they are, really. Let’s go and 
nqieet them. Will die know me? We haven’t seen 
each odier for five years. 

Dunyasha [excited] I shall faint in a minute. 
. . . Oh, I’m fainting! 

[Two carriages are heard driving up to the house. 
Lopakhin and Dunyasha quickly go out. The stage 
is empty. There are noises in the adjoining rooms. 
Firce^ leaning on a stick, vktlks quickly across the 
stage; he has just been to meet Liuboff Jndreievna. 
He wears an old-fashioned livery artd a tall hat. He is 
saying something to himself, but not a word ^can be 
made out. The noise hack stage grows louder and 
louder. A voice is heard: ^'Lefs go in there.'* Enter 
Liuboff Andreievna, Anya, and Charlotta Ivanovna 
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leading a little dog on a chcAn, all dressed in traveling 
clothes, Varya in a long coat and with a kerchief on 
her head. Gaieff, Semyonoff-Pishchik, Lopakhin, 
Dunyasha with a parcel and an umbrella, and a ser¬ 
vant with suitcases — all cross the room.} 

Anya. Let’s go through here. Do you remember 
this room, mother? 

Livboff Andreievna [joyfully, through her 
tears] The nursery 1 

Varya, How cold it is! My hands are quite 
numb. [To Liuboff Andreievna] Your rooms, the 
white one and the violet one, are just as they used to 
be, mother, 

Liuboff Andreievna. My dear, beautiful nur¬ 
sery ... I used to sleep here when I was a baby, 
[Kisses her brother, then Varya, then her brother 
again] And Varya is just as she used to be, exactly 
like a nun. And I recognized Dunyasha. [Kisses 
her.] 

Gaieff. The train was two hours late. There 
now; howfs that for punctuality? 

Charlotta [to Pishekik] My dog eats nuts, too. 

PiSHCHiK [astonished] Just imagine! [All leave 
except Anya and Dunyasha.] 

Dunyasha. We did have to wait for you! 
[Takes off Anyds clodk and hat.] 
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Anya. For four nights on the journey I didn’t 
sleep . . . Fm awfully cold. 

Dunyasha. You left during Lent, when it was 
snowing and frosty, but now? Darling 1 {Laughs 
and kisses her] We did have to wait for you, my 
darling pet! ... I must tell you at once, I can’t wait 
a minute. 

Anya [listlessly] Something else now . . . ? 

Dunyasha. The clerk, Yepikhodoff, proposed to 
me after Easter. 

Anya. Always the same . . . [Puts her hair 
straight] Fve lost all my hairpins . . . [She is very 
tired, and even staggers as she walks.] 

Dunyasha. I don’t know what to think about it. 
He loves me, he loves me so mudi I 

Anya [looks into her room; in a gentle voice] My 
room, my windows, as if Fd never left! I’m at home! 
To-morrow morning I’ll get up and run out into the 
garden . . . Oh, if I could only sleep! I didn’t sleep 
the whole journey, I was so restless. 

Dunyasha. Peter Sergeievitch came two days 
ago. 

Anya [ioyfully] Peter! 

Dunyasha. He sleeps in the bath-house, he lives 
there. He said he was afraid he’d be in the way, 
[Looks at her watch] I should call him, but Varvara 
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Mihkailovna told me not to. “Don’t wake him,” she 
said. 

[Enter Varya, a hunch of keys hanging from her 
heh.} 

Varya. Dunyasha, coffee, quick. Mother wishes 
some. 

Dunyasha. In a moment. [Ext/.] 

Varya. Well, you’ve come, thank God. Home 
again. [Caressing her"] My darling is home again! 
My pretty one is back at last! 

Anya. I had an awful time, I tell you. 

Varya. 1 can just imagine it! 

Anya. I went away in Holy Week; it was very 
cold then. Charlotta talked the whole way and would 
go on performing her tricks. Why did you force her 
on me? 

Varya. You couldn’t go alone, darling, at seven¬ 
teen! 

Anya. We went to Paris; it’s cold there and 
snowing. I talk French perfectly dreadfully. My 
mother lives on the fifth floor. I go to her, and find 
her there with several Frendimen, women, an old 
ahbd with a book, and everything wreathed in tobacco 
smoke and the whole place so uninviting. I suddenly 
became very sorry for mother—so sorry that I took 
her head in my arms and hugged her and wouldn’t 
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let her gp. Then mother started hugging me and 
crying. . . , 

Varya [zcre^pin^] Don^t say any more, don’t say 
any more . . . 

Anya. She’s already sold her villa near Mentone; 
she has nothing left, nothing. And I haven’t a kopeck 
either; we only just managed to get here. And mother 
won’t understand! We had dinner at a station; she 
asked for all the expensive things, and tipped the 
waiters one ruble each. And Charlotta too. Yasha 
demands a share, too — It is simply awful. Mother 
has a footman now, Yasha; we’ve brought him along. 

Anya. How’s business? Has the interest been 
paid? 

Varya. Not much chanw of that. 

Anya* Oh God, oh God . . . 

Varya. The place will be sold in August. 

Anya. Oh God . . . 

Lopakhin [loois in at the door and moor] Moot 
[Exit.'] 

Varya [through her tears] I’d like to ^ * 

[Shakes her fist] 

Anya [embraces Varya, softly] 
posed to you? [Varya shakes her head] * But 
you. . . . Why don’t you decide? Why do you.lilb' 
on waiting? 

Varya. I’m afraid it will all come to nothm 
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He*s a busy man. I’m not his sort ... he pays no 
attention to me. Bless the man, I don’t wish to see 
him. . . . But everybody talks about our marriage, 
everybody congratulates me, and there’s nothing in it 
at all, it’s all like a dream. [>4 different voice'] You 
have a brooch that looks like a bee. 

Anya [wistfully] Mother bought it. [Goes into 
Jier room, and talks lightly, like a child] In Paris I 
went up in a balloon! 

Varya. My darling has come back, my pretty one 
is home again! [Dunyasha has already returned with 
thp coffee-pot and is making coffee] I go about all day, 
looking after the house, and I think all the time, if 
only you could marry a rich man, I’d be happy and 
would go away somewhere by myself, perhaps to KicfE 
... or to Moscow, and so on, from one holy place to 
another. I’d tramp and tramp. That would be 
splendid! 

Anya. The birds are singing in the garden. What 
time is it now? 

Varya. It must be getting on towards three. It's 
time you went to sleep, darling. [Croe^ into Anya's 
room] Splendid! 

[Enter Yasha with a plaid shawl and a traveling 
bag.] 

Yasha [crossing the stage; politely] May I go this 
way? - 
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Dunyasha, I hardly recognized you, Yasha, You 
have changed abroad. 

Yasha. Hm . . . and who are you? 

Dunyasha. When you went away I was only so 
high. [Shovrinff tvith her hand] Fm Dunyasha, the 
’daughter of Fyodor KozoyedofiF, You don’t remember? 

Yasha. Oh, you small cucumber! \_Loois round 
and embraces her. She screams and drops a saucer. 
'Yasha goes out quickly.] 

Varya \in the doorway, in an angry voice] What’s 
that? 

Dunyasha \ihrough her tears] I’ve broken a 
saucer. 

Varya. It may bring luck. 

Anya [coming out of her room] We must tdl 
mother that Peter’s here. 

Varya, I told them not to call him. 

Anya [thoughtfully] Father died six years ago, 
and a month later my brother Gridia was drowned in 
the river — such a dear little boy of seven! Mother 
couldn’t bear it; she went away, away, without looking 
round. . . . [Shudders] How I understand her; if 
only she knew! [Pause] And Peter Trofimoff was 
Grisha's tutor, he might remind her. ... 

[Enter Firce in a short jacket and white vest. Goes 
to the coffee-pot.] 

FmcB. Madame is going to have a bite here., 
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is preoccupied, putting on white gloves^ Is the diOBtee 
ready? [To Dunyasha, severely'] You! 

Dunyasha. Oh, dear me ...! [Leaving hur^ 
riedly.] 

Firce [fussing round the coffee-pot] Oh, you bun¬ 
gler . . . [Murmurs to himself] Back from Paris 
... the master went to Paris once ... in a car¬ 
riage . . . [Laughs.] 

Varya. What are you mumbling, Firce? 

Firce. I beg your pardon? [Joyfully] The mis¬ 
tress is home again. Fve lived to see her! I don’t 
care if I die now . . . [Weeps with joy.] 

[Enter Liuboff Andreievna, Gaieff, Lopakhin, and 
Semyonoff-Pishchik, the latter in a long jacket of thin 
cloth and loose trousers. Gaieff, coming in, moves 
his arms and body about as if he were playing billiards.] 

Liuboff Andreievna. Let me remember now. 
Red into the corner! Twice into the center! 

Gaieff. Right into the pocket! Once upon a 
time you and I, sister, both slept in this room, and 
now Fm fifty-one; it does seem strange. 

Lopakhin. Yes, time does fly! 

Gaieff. What? 

Lopakhin. I said that time does fly. 

Gaieff. It smells of patchouli here. 

Anya. Fm going to bed. Good-night, mother* 
[JCfyw her,] 
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Liuboff Andreievna. My dear little child. 
[Kisses her hand} Glad to be at home? 1 can’t get 
over it. 

Anya. Good-night, uncle. 

Gaieff her face and hands} God be with 

you. How you do resemble your mother! [To his 
sister} You were just like her at her age, Liuba. 

[Anya gives her hand to Lopakhin and PishcMk and 
goes out shutting the door behind her,} 

Liuboff Andreievna. She’s awfully tired, 
PiSHCHiic- It’s a veiy long journey. 

Varya [to Lopakhin and Pishchik} Well, gentle¬ 
men, it’s getting on toward three. High time to re¬ 
tire. 

Liuboff Andreievna [laughs} You’re just the 
same as ever, Varya. [Draws her close and kisses her} 
ril have some coffee now; then we’ll all go. [Firce 
lays a cushion under her feet} Thank you, dear. I’m 
used to coffee. I drink it day and night. Thank 
you, dear old man. [Kisses Firce,} 

Varya. I’ll go and see whether they’ve brought 
in all the luggage. [Exit,} 

Liuboff Andreievna. Is it really 1 who am sit¬ 
ting here? [Laughs} I feel like jumping about and 
waving my anus. [Covers her face with her hands} 
But suppose I’m dreaming! God knows I love nay.1^ 
country, I lov^ it dearly; I couldn’t look 
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railway carriage, I cried so much, [Through her 
tears] Still, I must have my cofEee. Thank you, 
Firce, Thank you, dear old man. Fm so glad you’re 
still with us. 

Firce. The day before yesterday. 

Gaiefp. He doesn’t hear well. 

Lopakhin. I have to go to Kharkoff by the five 
o’clock train. Fm awfully sorry! I should like to 
have a look at you, to gossip a little. You’re as fine- 
looking as ever. 

PiSHCHiK [breathes heavily] Even finer-looking 
. . . dressed in Paris fashion . . . confound it all. 

Lopakhin. Your brother, Leonid Andreievitch, 
says Fm a snob, a usurer, but that is absolutely noth¬ 
ing to me. Let him talk. Only I do wish you would 
believe in me as you once did, that your wonderful, 
touching eyes would look at me as th^r used to. Merci¬ 
ful God! My father was the serf of your grandfather 
and your own father, but you — more than anybody 
else — did so much for me once upon a time that I’ve 
forgotten everything and love you as if you were one 
of my own family. . . . and even more. 

Liubopf Andreievna. I can’t sit still, I can’t! 
[Jumps up and walks about in great epcdtement] Fll 
never survive this happiness. . . . You can laugji at 
me; I’m a silly woman . . . My dear little cupboard. 
[Kisses cupboard] My little table. 
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Gaiefp. Nurse died during your absence. 

Liuboff Andreievna [sits and drinks coffee^ Yes, 
God rest her soul. I heard by letter. 

Gaieff. And Anastasia died, too. Peter Kosoy has 
left me and now lives in town with the Commissioner 
of Police. {Takes a box of candy out of kis pocket 
and sucks a piece,"] 

PiSHCHiK- My daughter, Dashenka, sends her love. 

Lopakhin. I wish to say something very pleasant, 
very delightful, to you. {Looks at kis tmtch] Tm go¬ 
ing away at once, I haven’t much time . . . but I’ll 
tell you all about it in two or three words. As you 
already know, your cherry orchard is to be sold to pay 
your debts, and the sale is arranged for August 22; but 
you needn’t be alarmed, dear madam, you may sleep in 
peace; there’s a way out. Here’s my plan. Please 
listen carefully! Your estate is only thirteen miles 
from town, the railway runs past it and if the cherry 
orchard and the land by the river are broken up into 
building parcels and are then leased as villa sites, 
you’ll have at least twenty-five thousand rubles a year 
income. 

Gaieff. How utterly absurd I 

Liuboff Andreikvka. I don’t understand you at 
all, Ycrmolai Alexeievitch. 

Lopakhin. You will get twenty-five rubles a yw. 
for each dessiatin frm the leaseholders at 
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least, and if you advertise now, Vm willing to bet 
that you won’t have a vacant parcel left by the autumn ; 
th^’U all go. In a word, you’re saved. I congratulate 
you. Only, of course, you’ll have to straighten things 
out carefully . . . For instance, you’ll have to pull 
down all the old buildings, this house, which is of no 
use to anybody now, and cut down the old cherry 
orchard • . • 

Liuboff Andreievna. Cut it down? My dear 
man, you must forgive me, but you don’t understand 
anything at all. If there’s anything interesting or re¬ 
markable in the whole province, it’s this cherry orchard 
of ours. 

Lopakhin. The only remarkable thing about the 
orchard is its great size. It bears fruit only every other 
year, and even then you don’t know what to do with 
the cherries; nobody buys any, 

Gaieff. ,This orchard is mentioned in the “En- 
qdopaedia.” 

Lopakhin [loots at his luatch} If we can’t think 
of anything and don’t make up our minds, then on 
August 22 both the cherry orchard and the whole 
estate will be sold at auction. Make up your mind! 
I swear there’s no other way out. You may believe 
met 

Firce. In the old days, forty or fifty years ^o, 
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they dried tie cherries, soaked them and pickled them, 
and made jam, and it used to happen that . . . 

Gaieff. Be quiet, Firce. 

Firce. And then we’d send the dried cherries in 
carts to Moscow and Kharkojff. And money! And 
the dried cherries were soft, juicy, sweet, and fragrant. 
They knew the way. . . . 

Liuboff Andreievna. How was it done? 

Firce. They’ve forgotten. Nobody remembers. 

PiSHCHiK [/o Liuboff Andreievna"] What about 
Paris? Eh? Did you eat frogs? 

Liuboff Andreievna. I ate crocodiles. 

PiSHCHiK. Just imagine! 

Lopakhin. Formerly there were only the gentry 
and the laborers, in the villages, and now the people 
who live in villas have arrived. All towns now, even 
small ones, are surrounded by villas. And it’s safe to 
say that in twenty years’ time the villa residents will 
have increased tremendously. At present they sit on 
their balconies, and drink tea, but it may well happen 
that they'll commence to cultivate their patches of land, 
and then your cherry ordhard will be happy, rich, 
glorious. 

Gaibff [ anji ^ y ] What nonsense! 

[Enter Vafya and Yasha*] 

Varya. There are two telegrams for you, mother 
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dear. {Picks out a key and noisily unlocks an antique 
cupboard"] Here they are. 

Liuboff Andreievna. TheyVe from Paris . . . 
[Tears them up vnthout readings them] Fm through 
with Paris. 

Gaieff. And do you know, Liuba, how old this 
cupboard is? A week ago I pulled out the bottom 
drawer; I looked and saw numbers carved in it. That 
cupboard was made exactly a hundred years ago. What 
do you think of that? What? We could celebrate 
its jubilee. It hasn’t a soul of its own, but still, say 
what you will, it’s a fine piece of furniture. 

PiSHCHiK [astonished] A hundred years . • « Just 
imagine I 

Gaieff. Yes . . . it’s a genuine thing. [Examin¬ 
ing it] My dear and honored cupboard! I congratu¬ 
late you on your career, which has for more than a 
hundred years been devoted to the noble ideals of good 
and justice; your silent call to productive labor has 
not decreased in the hundred years [Weeping] during 
whidi you have inspired in our generation virtue and 
courage and faith for a better future, holding before 
our eyes lofty ideals and the knowledge of a cmnmcHi 
consciousness. [Pause.] 

Lopakhin. Yes. 

Liuboff Andreievna. You’re just the same as 
ever, Leon. 
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Gaibff [a little confused’] Off the white on the 
right, into the comer pocket. Red ball goes into the 
center pocket! 

Lopakhin [looks at his v^atch] It*s time I went. 

Yasha [giving Liuboff Andreievna her medicine] 
Will you take your pills now? 

PiSHCHiK. You shouldn’t take medicines, dearest; 
they do you neither harm nor good . . . Give them to 
me, dearest. [Takes the pillsj turns them out into the 
palm of his hand, blows on them, puts them into his 
mouth, and drinks some kvass] There! 

Liuboff Andreievna [frightened] You’re mad! 

PiSHCHiK. Fve swallowed all the pills. 

Lopakhin. You greedy man! [All laugh,] 

Firce. They were here in Easter week and ate 
half a pailful of cucumbers . . . [Mumbles.] 

Liuboff Andreievna. What does he mean? 

Varya. He’s been mumbling away for three years. 
We’re used to that. 

Yasha. Senile decay. 

[Charlotta Ivanovna crosses the stage, dressed in 
white: she is very thin and tightly laced; she has a 
lorgnette at her wmst.] 

Lopakhin. Excuse me, Charlotta Ivanovna, I 
haven’t bidden you welcome yet. [Tries to kiss her 
hand.] 

Charlotta [takes her hand away] If you list 
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people kiss your hand, then they’ll want your dhow, 
then your shoulder, and then . . . 

Lopakhin. Vm out of luck to-day! [AH lauffh] 
Show us a trick, Charlotta Ivanovna I 
Liuboff Andreievna. Charlotta, do a trick for 
us! 

Charlotta. It’s not necessary. I must go to bed. 
[Ea*.] 

Lopakhin. We shall see each other in three weeks. 
[Kisses Liuboff Andreievna's hand'} Now, good-bye. 
It’s time I went. [To Gaieff} See you again. [Kisses 
Pishchik} Au revoir. [Gives his hand to Varya, then 
to Firce and to Yasha} I don’t want to go away. 
[To Liuboff Andreievna} If you think about the 
villas and come to a decision, just let me know, and 
I’ll raise a loan of 50,000 rubles at once. Think about 
it seriously. 

Varya [angrily} Do go, now! 

Lopakhin. I’m going, Fm going . . . [Exit.} 
Gaibpf. Snob. Still, I beg pardon . . . Varya’s 
going to many him, he’s Varya’s young man, 

Varya. Don’t talk too much, uncle* 

Liuboff Andreievna. Why not, Varya? I should 
be glad of it. He’s a good man* 

Pishchik. To speak the honest truth * . . he’s a 
worthy man . . . And my Dashenka . . . also says 
that ... die says lots of things. [Snores, hut wakes 
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up again at once\ But still, dear madam, if you could 
lend me . . . 240 rubles ... to pay the interest on 
my mortgage to-morrow . . . 

Varya [Jrightened^ We haven’t it, we haven’t it! 

Liuboff Andreievna. It’s quite true. I’ve noth¬ 
ing at all; 

PiSHCHiK. You’ll manage somehow. \Laughs] I 
never lose hope. I used to think, “Everything’s lost 
now. I’m a dead man,” when, lo and behold, a rail¬ 
way was built across my land . • . and they paid me 
for it. And something else will happen to-day or to¬ 
morrow- Dashenka may win 20,000 rubles . . . 
she’s got a lottery ticket. 

Liuboff Andreievna. The coffee's all gone, we 
can go to bed. 

Firce [brushing Gaieff's trousers; in an insistent 
tone'] You are wearing the wrong trousers again. 
What am I to do with you? 

Varya [quietly^ AnysJs asleep. [Opens window 
quietly'] The sun has risen already; it isn’t cold. Look, 
mother, dear; what lovely trees! And the air! The 
starlings are singing! 

Gaibff [opens the other window] The whole gar¬ 
den is white. You haven’t forgotten, Liuba? There’s 
that long avenue going straight, straight, like an arrow; 
it shines on moonlight nights. Do you remember? 
You haven’t forgotten? 
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Liuboff Andreievna [looks into the garden\ Oh, 
my childhood, days of my innocence! In this nursery 
I used to sleep; I used to look out from here into the 
orchard. Happiness used to wake with me every 
morning, and then it was just as it is now; nothing 
has changed. [Laughs with joy] It’s all, all white! 
Oh, my orchard! After the dreary autumns and the 
cold winters, you’re young again, full of happiness, 
the angels of heaven haven’t left you ... If only I 
could take this strong burden from my breast and 
shoulders, if I could forget my past! 

Gaieff. Yes, and they’ll sell this orchard to pay 
ofE the debts. How strange it seems! 

Liuboff Andreievna. Look, there’s my dead 
mother walking in the orchard . . . dressed in white! 
[Laughs with joy] That’s she. 

Gaieff. Where? 

Varya. God be with you, mother dear! 

Liuboff Andreievna. Nobody is there; I thought 
I saw somebody. On the right, at the turning by the 
summer-house, a little white tree bent down, resem¬ 
bling a woman. [Enter* Trofimoff in a worn student 
uniform and spectacles] What a marvelous garden! 
White masses of flowers, the blue sky. ... 

TiaopiMOFF. Liuboff Andreievna! [She looks 
round at him] I only wish to pay my respects to you, 
and I’ll go away. [Kisses her hand warmly] I was 
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told to wait till the morning, but I didn’t have the 
patience. [Liuboff Andreievna looks surprised.'] 

Varya [cryinff] It’s Peter Trofimoff. 

Trofimoff, Peter Trofimoff, once the tutor of 
your Grisha . • • Have I changed so much? ^Liuboff 
Andreievna embraces him and cries softly.] 

Gaieff [^confused] That’s enough, that’s enough, 
Liuba. 

Varya \weeps] But I told you, Peter, to wait till 
to-morrow. 

Liuboff Andreievna. My Grisha ... my boy 
. . . Grisha ... my son. 

Varya. What are we to do, dear mother? It’s 
the will of God. 

Trofimoff [softly^ through his tears] It’s all right, 
it’s all right. 

Liuboff Andreievna [still weeping] My boy’s 
dead; he was drowned. Why? Why, my friend? 
[Softly] Anya’s asleep in there. I am speaking so 
loudly, making so much noise . . . Well, Peter? 
What’s made you look so bad? Why have you grown 
so old? 

Trofimoff. In the train ah old woman called 
me a decayed gentleman. 

Liuboff Andreievna. You were quite a boy then, 
a Jolly little student, and now your hair has grgwn 
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thin and you wear spectacles. Are you really still 
a student? [Goes to the door.] 

TkOFiMOFF. I suppose I shall always be a student. 

Liuboff Andreievna [kisses her brother, then 
Varya] Well, let’s go to bed . . . And you’ve grown 
older, Leonid. 

PiSHCHiK [follows her] Yes, we must go to bed 
. . . Oh, my gout! I’ll stay the night here. If only, 
Liuboff Andreievna, my dear, you could get me 240 
rubles to-morrow morning — 

Gaieff. Still the same story. 

PiSHCHiK. Two hundred and forty rubles . . . 
to pay the interest on the mortgage. 

'Liuboff Andreievna. I haven’t any money, dear 
man. 

PiSHCHiK. I’ll give it back . . . it’s a small 
sum . • . 

Liuboff Andreievna. Well then, Leonid will 
give it to you . . . Let him have it, Leonid. 

Gaieff. By all means; hold out your hand. 

Liuboff Andreievna. Why not ? He wants it; 
he’ll give it bacL 

[Liuboff Andreievna, Trofimoff, Pishchik and Firce 
go out. Gaieff, Varya, and Yasha remain.] 

Gaieff. My sister hasn’t lost the habit of throw¬ 
ing money away. [To Yasha] Don’t come near me; 
you smell like a chicken-coppl 
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Yasha You are just the same as ever, 

Leonid Andreievitch. 

Gaiefp. Really? [To Varya] What’s he saying? 

Varya [to Yasha] Your mother has comt from the 
village; she’s been sitting in the servants’ room since 
yesterday, and wishes to see you • • . 

Yasha, Bless the woman! 

Varya. Shameless man. 

Yasha. A lot of use there is in her coming. She 
might just as well have come to-morrow. \Exiu] 

Varya. Mother hasn’t altered a bit, she’s just as 
she always was. She’d give away everything, if the 
idea only entered her head. 

Gaibpf. Yes . . . [Patise] If there’s any illness 
for which people have a remedy of remedies, you may 
be sure that particular illness is incurable. I work 
my brains as hard as I can. I’ve several remedies, very 
many, and that really means I’ve none at all. It would 
be nice to inherit a fortune from somebody, it would 
be nice to marry o£E our Anya to a rich man, it would 
be nice to go to Yaroslavl and try my luck with my 
aunt the Countess. My aunt is very, very rich. 

Varya [utreeps] If only God would help us. 

Gaieff. Don’t cry. My aunt’s very rich, but she 
doesn’t like us. My sister, in the first place, married a 
lawyer, not an aristocrat . . . [Anya appears in the 
doorway] She not only married a man who was not 
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an aristocrat, but she behaved in a way which cannot 
be described as proper. She’s nice and kind and charm¬ 
ing and I’m very fond of her, but say what you will 
in her favor and you still have to admit that she's 
bad ; you can feel it in her slightest movements. 

Varya [zaAispers] Anya’s in the doorway. 

Gaieff. Really? [Pause] It’s curious, something’s 
blown into my right eye ... I can’t see out of it 
properly. And on Thursday, when I was at the 
District Court . . . 

[Enter AnyaJ] 

Varya. Why aren’t you in bed, Anya? 

Anya. I can’t sleep. It’s no use. 

Gaieff. My darling! [Kisses Anya's face and 
hands] My child. [Crying] You’re not my niece, 
you’re my angel, you’re my all . . . Believe in me, 
believe . , . 

Anya. I do believe you, unde. Everybody loves 
and respects you . . . but, uncle dear, you should say 
nothing, no more than that. What were you saying 
just now about my mother, about your own sister! 
Why did you say such things ? 

Gaieff. Yes, yes. [Covers his face with her hand] 
Yes, really, it was terrible. Save me, my God! And 
only just now I made a speech before a cupboard . . . 
it’s so silly! And only when I’d finished I knew how 
silly it was. 
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Varya. Yes, uncle dear, you really should say less 
Keep quiet, that’s all. 

Anya. You’d be so much happier if you only kept 
quiet. 

Gaieff. All right, I’ll be quiet. [Kisses their 
hanis'\ I’ll be quiet. But let’s talk business. On 
Thursday I was in the District Court, and a lot of us 
met there and we began to talk of this, that, and the 
other, and now I think I can arrange a loan to pay 
the interest to the bank. 

Varya. If only God would help us! 

Gaieff. I’ll go on Tuesday. I’ll talk to you about 
it again. [To Varya] Don’t cry. [To Anya] Your 
mother will have a talk with Lopakhin; he, of course, 
won’t refuse . . . And when you’ve rested you’ll go 
to Yaroslavl to the Countess, your grandmother. So 
you see, we shall have three irons in the fire„ and we 
shall be safe. Well pay the interest I’m certain. 
[Puts some candy in his mouth] I swear on my honor, 
on an3^ing you wish, that the estate will not be sold! 
[E^fcitedly] I swear on my happiness! Here’s my 
hand on it! You may call me a dishonorable sinner 
if I let it be sold at auction! I swear by all I am! 

Anya [calm again and happy] How good and clever 
you are, unde. [Embraces him] I’m happy now! I’m 
happy! All’s well! 

[Enter Firce,] 
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FmcE [reproachfully] Leonid Andreievitch, don’t 
you fear God? When arc you going to bed? 

Gaieff. Soon, soon. You go away, Firce. I’ll 
undress myself. Well, children, au revoir . . .! Fll 
tell you the details to-morrow, but let’s go to bed now. 
[Kisses Anya and Varya] I’m a man of the eighties 
. . . People don’t praise those years much, but I can 
still say that I’ve suffered for my beliefs. The pcas- 
.ants don’t love me for nothing, I assure you. We 
have to learn how to understand the peasants! We 
should learn how . . . 

Anya. You’re doing it again, uncle! 

Varya. Be quiet, uncle! 

Firce [angrily] Leonid Andreievitch! 

Gaieff. I’m coming, I’m coming ... Go to bed 
now. Off two cushions into the center! I turn over 
a new leaf . . . [Exit. Firce goes out after him.] 

Anya. I’m more quiet now. I don’t wish to go to 
Yaroslavl, I don’t like grandmother; but I’m calm 
now, thanks to uncle. [AVx down.] 

Varya. It’s time to go to sleep. I’ll go. There 
have been amazing things happening here during your 
absence. In the old servants’ quarter of the house, 
as you know, only the old people live—little old 
Yefim and Polya and Yevstigny, and Karp as well. 
They commenced letting tramps or the like ^pend the 
night there — I said nothing. Then I heard that they 
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were saying I had ordered them to be fed on peas and 
nothing else; from meanness, you see . • . And it was 
all Yevstigny’s doing. Very well, I thought, if that’s 
what the matter is, just you wait. So I call Yevstigny 
. . . [Yawns'\ He comes. “What’s this,” I say, 
“Yevstigny, you old fool” . • . \Looks at Anya] Anya 
dear! [Pause] She’s dozed o£E . . . [Takes Anyefs 
arm] l^t’s go to bed . . . Come along! . . . [Leads 
her] My darling’s gone to sleep! Come on . . . 
[They go. In the distance^ the other side of the 
orchard, a shepherd plays his pipe, Trofimoff crosses 
Phe stage and stops zuhen he sees Varya and Anya] 
Sh! She’s asleep, asleep. Come on, dear. 

Anya [quietly, half-asleep] I’m so tired ... I 
hear bells . . . uncle, dear! Mother and unde! 

Varya. Come on, dear, come on! [They go into 
Anyifs room,] 

Trofimoff, moved] Sunshine! Springtime 
of my life! 


CURTAIN. 



ACT TWO. 


A field. An old, tumble-down shrine, which has 
been long abandoned; near it a well and large stones, 
which apparently are old tombstones, and an old garden 
seat. The road to Gaieff's estate is seen. On one 
side dark poplars rise, behind them the cherry orchard 
begins. In the distance is a row of telegraph poles, 
and on the far horizon are the indistinct signs of a 
large town, which can be seen only on the finest and 
clearest days. It is near sunset. Charlotta, Yasha, 
and Dunyasha are sitting on a bench. Yepikkodoff 
stands nearby playing on a guitar; all seem thoughtful. 
Charlotta wears a man's old peaked cap; she has un¬ 
slung a rifle from her shoulders and is straightening 
the strap-buckle. 

Charlotta [thoughtfully} 1 havcn^t a real pass¬ 
port. I don't know how old I am, but I think Fm 
young. When I was a little girl my father and mother 
used to travel from fair to fair and give very good 
performances, and I used to do the somersault and vari¬ 
ous little things. And when papa and mamma died, a 
German lady took me to her home and brought me up. 
I liked it. I grew up and became a governess. And 
29 
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yrhsck I came {tom, and who I am, I don’t know. ... 
'Wfio my jiarents were—perhaps they weren’t mar¬ 
ried— I don’t know. {Takes a cucumber frnm her 
pockefland eats} I don't know anything. [Pa««] I 
do wish to talk, hut I haven’t anybody to talk to.. . . 

I haven’I 'anyhody at all. 

YBPiKHODOFj^^’^/i&yf tn ihe guitar and myt] 
“What do I daze for this fioi^ earth? 

What I care for frioid and foe?” 

1 like {daying on the mandolin! 

Dunvas^. That’s a guitar, not a mandolin. 
[Looks at'herself in d Utile pocket mirror end poieders 
hersetf.1 ' 

Yspikh(H 30 F 7 . Foe a lovelorn Iwatic^ thht 
stitutes a mandoj|$^ ' 

“Oh would the fire, of Itive 
Warm my phifiil heart!” 

[Yasha sings, /oo.] 

Chaklotta. These people sing so badly. . . . 
Bah 1 Like jackals. 

Dunyasha [to Yashal Still it must be nice to live 
abroad. 

Yasha. Yes, it is. 1 can’t differ, from you there, 
(Yiflww and Ughis a cigar.] 

Yspikhooqff. That is perfectly natural. Abrn^ 
evftcything is « such cma^lete harmony. 
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Yasha. That goes withput saying. 

Yepikhodoff. Pm an educated man, I read various 
remarkable books, but I cannot understand where I 
want to go, myself — whether to keep on living or to 
shoot myself, as it were. So at any rate, I always 
carry a revolver about with me. Here it is. [ShotJt/s 
a revolver^ 

Charlotta. IVe finished. Now I’ll go. [Slings 
the rifle over her shoulder’] You, YepikhodofE, are a 
very'clever man and very frightful; women must be 
madly in love with you. Brrrl [Going] These wise 
people are all so stupid. I’ve nobody to talk to. I’m 
always alone, alone; I’ve nobody at all . . . and I 
don’t know who I am or why I live. [Exit slowly.] 

Yepikhodoff. As a matter of fact, independetuld)? 
of everything else, I must express my conviction, ansongf 
other things, that fate has been as merciless in her 


. dealings with me as a storm is to a sfnall ship. Sup* 
pos^^V^ %rant; I am wrong; then I ^ake 

morning, for example, and behold in enormous 
^ mf sut big as‘ ttnih both 

if r do drink kv«ss, vbf must Z 

sMb w m^mciabie atataA'-n tt. 
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Yepikhodoff. I should prefer to be alone with 
you. 

Dunyasha \shy] Very well, only please bring me 
my doak first. . . . It^s by the cupboard. It’s a 
little damp here. 

Yepikhodoff. Very well. ... I’ll bring it. . . . 
Now I know what to do with my revolver, [Takes 
guitar and exit, strumming.'] 

Yasha. Two-and-twenty troubles! A foolish man, 
between you and me and the gatepost. [Yawns:] 

Dunyasha. I hope to goodness he won’t shoot 
himself, [Pause] I’m so nervous, so worried. I en¬ 
tered service when I was quite a little girl, and now 
I’m not used to conunon life, and my hands are as 
white as a lady’s. I’m so tender and so delicate now, 
respectable and afraid of eveiything. . . . I’m so 
frightened. And I don’t know what will happen to 
my nerves if you deceive me, Yasha. 

Yasha [kisses her] Tiny cucumber! Of course, 
every girl must respect herself; there’s nothing I dis¬ 
like more than a badly behaved girl. 

Dunyasha. I’m so much in love with you; you’re 
educated, you can talk about everything. [Pause.] 

Yasha [yawns] Yes, I think that if a girl loves 
anybody, it means she’s immoral* [Pause] It’s nice 
to smoke a cigar out in the open air. . . . [Listens] 
Somebody’s coming. It’s the mistress, and people with 
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her. \Dunyasha embraces him suddenly^ Go to the 
house, as if you’d been bathing in the river; go by 
this path, or they’ll run across you and will think Fve 
been meeting you. I can’t stand that sort of thing. 

Dunyasha [coughs quietly} Your cigar has given 
me a headache. 

[Exit. Yasha remains, sitting by the shrine. Enter 
Liuboff Andreievna, Gaieff, and Lopakhin.} 

Lopakhin. You must make up your mind defi¬ 
nitely— there’s no time to waste. The question is 
perfectly simple. Are you willing to let the land for 
villas or no? Just one word, yes or no? Just one 
word! 

Liuboff Andreievna. Who’s smoking bad cigars 
here? [Sits.} 

Gaieff. They built that railway; that’s made this 
place very convenient. [Sits} Went to town and had 
lunch ... red in the center! I’d like to go to the 
house now and have just one game. 

Liuboff Andreievna. You’ll have time. 

Lopakhin. Just one word! [Imploringly} Give 
me an answer! 

Gaieff [yawns} Really! 

Liuboff Andreievna [looks in her purse} I had a 
lot of money yesterday, but there’s very little left to¬ 
day, My poor Varya feeds everybody on milk soup 
to save money; in the kitchen the old people get peas 
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only; and I spend recklessly. [Drops the purse, scat¬ 
tering gold cotns'l There, money all over the place. 

Yasha. Permit me to pick them up. [Collects the 
coins."] 

Liuboff Andreievna. Please do, Yasha. And 
why did I go and lunch there? ... A terrible res¬ 
taurant with a band and tablecloths smelling of soap. 
. . . Why do you drink so much, Leon? Why do 
you cat so much? - Why do you talk so much? You 
talked too much again to-day in the restaurant, and it 
wasn^t at all to the point — about the seventies and 
about decadents. And to whom? Talking to the 
waiters about decadents! Imagine! 

Lopakhin. Yes- 

Gaieff [waves his hand] I can’t be cured, that’s 
obvious. . . . [Irritably to Yasha] What’s the matter? 
Why do you always manage to keep in front of me? 

Yasha [laughs] I can’t listen to your voice without 
laughing. 

Gaieff [to his sister] Either he or I . . • 

Liuboff Andreievna. Go away, Yasha. Go! 

Yasha [gives purse to Liuboff Andreievna] I’ll go 
at once. [Hardly able to keep from laughing] This 
minute. . . , [Exit.] 

Lopakhin. That rich man Dcriganoff is preparing 
to buy your estate. They say he’ll attend the sale in 
person. 
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Liuboff Andreievna. Where dfd you hear that? 

Lopakhin. They say so in town. 

Gaieff. Our aunt in Yaroslavl promised to send 
something, but I don’t know when or how much. 

Lopakhin. How much will she send? A hundred 
thousand rubles? Or two, perhaps? 

Liuboff Andreievna. Fd be glad if we get ten or 
fifteen thousand. 

Lopakhin, You must excuse my sa3dng so, but Fvc 
never met such frivolous people as you before, or any¬ 
body so imbusinesslike and peculiar. Here I am telling 
you in plain language that your estate will be sold, 
and you don’t seem to understand. 

Liuboff Andreievna. What are we to do? Tell 
us, what? 

Lopakhin. I tell you every day. Every day I say 
the same thing. Both the cherry orchard and the land 
must be leased for villas and at once,—^the auction is 
staring you in the face: Understand! Once you defi¬ 
nitely make up your minds to the villas, you’ll have as 
much money as you wish and you’ll be saved. 

Liuboff Andreievna. Villas and villa residents 
— it’s so vulgar, pardon me. 

Gaieff. I agree with you entirely. 

Lopakhin. I must cry or yell or faint. I can’t! 
You’re too much for me! [To Gaieff} You old 
woman! 
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' Gaieff. Really! 

Lopakhin. Old woman! [Going out,^ 

Liuboff Andreievna [frightened'] No, don’t go 
away, stop; be a dear. Please. Perhaps we’ll find 
some way out! 

Lopakhin. There is nothing to think about. 

Liuboff Andreievna, Please don’t go. It’s nicer 
when you’re here. , . . [Pause] I keep on waiting for 
something to happen, as if the house were going to 
collapse over our heads, 

Gaieff [thinking deeply] Double in the comer 
. . , across the center. 

Liuboff Andreievna. We have been too sin¬ 
ful. . . . 

Lopakhin. What sins have you been guilty of? 

Gaieff [puts candy in his mouth] Th^ say that 
I’ve wasted all my money in buying candy. [Laughs.] 

Liuboff Andreievna. Oh, my sins . . . I’ve al¬ 
ways scattered money about without being able to 
control myself, like a madwoman, and I married a man 
who made nothing but debts. My husband died of 
champagne — he drank terribly — and to my misfor¬ 
tune, I fell in love with another man and went off 
with him, and just at that time — it was my first 
punishment, a blow that struck me squarely on thee 
head — here, in the river ... my boy was droyi?!^^ 
and I went away, abroad, never to return, HtW 
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this river again. . • . I closed my eyes and ran without 
thinking, but he ran after me . . . without mercy, 
without respect. I bought a villa near Mentone be¬ 
cause he fell ill there, and for three day^ I knew no 
rest, day or night; the sick man wore me out, and 
my soul dried up. And last year, when they had sold 
the villa to pay my debts, I went to Paris, and there 
he robbed me of all I had and threw me over and 
went ofiE with another woman, I tried to poison my¬ 
self. ... It was so silly, so shameful . . . And sud¬ 
denly I longed to go back to Russia, my own country, 
with my little daughter . . . [^fVipes her tears] Lord, 
Lord be merciful to me, forgive my sins! Punish me 
no more! [Takes a telegram from her pocket] I had 
this to-day from Paris. . . . He begs my forgiveness, 
he implores me to return . . . [Tears it up] Don’t I 
hear music? [Listens.] 

Gaieff. That is our famous Jewish band. You 
remember — four violins, a flute, and a double-bass. 

Liuboff Andreievna. So it still exists? It would 
be nice if they came some evening. 

Lopakhin [listens] I can’t hear. . , . [Sings 
quietly] “For money will the Germans make a French¬ 
man of a Russian.” [Laughs] I saw such an awfully 
funny thing at the theatre last night. 

Liuboff Andreievna. I’m quite sure there wasn’t 
anything funny at all. You shouldn’t go and see 
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pla3rs, you ought to go and look at yourself. What a 
drab life you lead I What a lot of unnecessary things 
you sayl 

Lopakhin. It’s true. To speak the honest truth, 
we live a silly life. [Pause] My father was a peasant, 
an idiot, he understood nothing, he didn’t teach me, he 
was always drunk, and always beat me. As a matter 
of fact, I’m a fool and an idiot, too. I've never learned 
anything, my hand-writing is bad, I write so that I’m 
quite ashamed before people, like a pig! 

Liuboff Andreievna. You should marry, my 
friend. 

Lopakhin. Yes . . . that's true. 

Liuboff Andreievna. Why not our Varya? She's 
a nice girl. 

Lopakhin. Yes. 

Liuboff Andreievna. She's a simple, xmafFccted 
girl, works all day, and, what matters most, she's in 
love with you. And you’ve liked her for a long time. 

Lopakhin. Well? I don't mind . . . She’s a 
nice girl. [Pause.] 

Gaieff. I’m offered a place in a bank. Six thou-* 
sand rubles a year . . , Did you hear? 

Liuboff Andreievna. What’s the matter with 
you! Stay where yoxt are . . . 

[Enter Firce with an overcoat.] 

Fcrce [to Gaieff] Please sir, put this on, it’s , 
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Gaieff \jputting it on] You’re a nuisance, old man. 

Firce. It’s all very well. . . . You went away this 
morning without telling me, [Examining Gaieff.} 

Liuboff Andreievna. How old you’ve grown, 
Firce! 

Firce. I beg your pardon? 

Lopakhin. She says you’ve grown very old! 

Firce. I’ve lived a long time. They were getting 
ready to marry me before your father was born . . . 
[Laughs} And when the Emancipation came I was. 
already first valet. Only I didn’t agree with the. 
Emancipation and remained with my masters . . . 
[Pause} I remember everybody was happy, but they 
didn’t know why. 

Lopakhin. It was very good for them in the 
old days. At any rate, they beat them formerly. 

Firce [not hearing} Rather. The peasants kept 
their distance from the masters and the masters kept 
their distance from the peasants, but now everything is 
in a muddle, and you can’t make head or tail of any¬ 
thing. 

Gaieff. Be quiet, Firce. I have to go to town to¬ 
morrow. I have the promise of an introduction to a 
General who may lend me money on a note. 

Lopakhin. Nothing will come of it And you 
won’t pay your interest, don’t you worry. 
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Liuboff Andreievna. He’s out of his head. 
There’s no General at all. 

[Enter Trofimoff, Anya, and VaryaJ] 

Gaieff. Here, come on, folks! 

Anya. Mother’s sitting down here. 

Liuboff Andreievna [tenderly^ Come, come,, my 
dears . . . [Embracing A nya and Varya"] If you two 
only knew how much I love you. Sit down next to 
me, like that. [All sit doumJ] 

Lopakhin. Our eternal student is always with 
the ladies. 

Trofimoff. That’s none of your business. 

Lopakhin. He’ll soon be fifty, and he’s still a 
student. 

Trofimoff. Stop your silly jokes! 

Lopakhin. Getting angry, eh, silly? 

Trofimoff. Shut up, can’t you? 

Lopakhin [laughs] I wonder what you think of 
me? 

Trofimoff. I think, Yermolai Alexeievitch, that 
you’re rich, and you’ll soon be a millionaire. Just as 
the wild beast which eats evefrything it finds is needed 
to make certain changes in cosmic matter, yov are 
needed too. [All laugh,"] 

Varya. Better tell us something about the planeta* 
Peter. 
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Liuboff Andreievna. No, let’s continue yester¬ 
day’s discussion. 

Trofimoff. What was it about? 

Gaieff. About the proud tnan. 

Trofimoff. Yesterday we talked for a long time, 
but we arrived at no conclusion. In your opinion 
there’s something‘mystic in pride. Perhaps you are 
right from your point of view, but if you look at the 
matter sanely, without complicating it, then what pride 
can there be, what logic in a man who is imperfectly 
made, physiologically speaking, and who in the vast 
majority of cases is coarse and stupid and profoundly 
unhappy? We must stop admiring one anodier. We 
must work, nothing more. 

Gaieff. You’ll die, all the same. 

Trofimoff, Who knows? And what does it 
mean — you’ll die? Perhaps a man has a hundred 
senses, and when he dies only the five known to us 
are destroyed and the remaining ninety-five are left 
alive. 

Liuboff Andreievna. How clever of you, Peter! 

Lopakhin [iromcally’] Oh, awfully! 

Trofimoff. The human race progresses, perfect¬ 
ing its powers. Everything that is unattainable now 
will some day be near and intelligible, but we must 
work, we must help with all our energy, those who 
seek to know the truth. Meanwhile in Russia only 
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a very few of us work. The vast majority of those 
intellectuals whom I know seek for nothing, do noth¬ 
ing, and are at present incapable of hard work. Th^r 
call themselves intellectuals, but they use “thou” and 
“thee” to their servants, they treat the peasants like 
animals, they learn slowly, they read nothing with dis¬ 
cernment, they do absolutely nothing, they gabble on 
about science, about art they understand little. They 
are all serious, they all have severe faces, they all talk 
about important things. They philosophize, and at 
the same time, the vast majority of us, ninety-nine 
out of a hundred, live like savages, fighting and cursing 
on the slightest excuse, have filthy table manners, sleep 
in the dirt, in stuffiness among fieas, stinks, smells, 
moral stench, and so on. . . . And it’s obvious that 
all our nice talk is only carried on to delude ourselves 
and others. Tell me, where are those creches we hear 
so much of? And where are those reading-rooms? 
People only write novels about them; they don’t really 
exist. Only dirt, coarseness, and Asiatic barbarism 
really exist. . . . I’m afraid; and I don’t like serious 
faces at all. I don’t like serious conversation. Let’s 
say no more about it. 

Lopakhin. You know, I get up at five every 
morning, I work till evening, I am always dealing with 
money — my own and other people’s—and I sec 
what others Yop have only to start doing 
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anything at all, and you^U find out how few honest, 
honorable people there arc. Sometimes, when I can’t 
sleep, I think: “Oh Lord, you’ve given us huge forests, 
infinite fields, and endless horizons, and we, living here, 
ought really to be giants.” 

Liuboff Andrbievna. You want giants, do you? 
. . . They’re only good in stories, and even there they 
frighten one. {Yepikhodoff enters at the back of the 
stage playing his guitar. Liuboff Andreievna speaks 
thoughtfully'] Yepikhodoff has come. 

Anya [thoughtfully] Yepikhodoff has come. 

Gaieff. The sun’s set. 

Trofimoff. Yes. 

Gaieff [not loudly^ as if declmming] Oh, Nature, 
thou art wonderful, thou shinest with eternal radi¬ 
ance! Oh, beautiful and lofty one, thou whom wc 
call mother, thou containest in thyself life and death, 
thou livest and destroyest. . . . 

Varya [entreatingly] Unde, dear! 

Anya. Unde, you’re doing it again! 

Trofimoff. You’d better double the yellow into 
the'center. 

Gaieff. I’ll be quiet. I’ll be quiet. 

[They all sit thoughtfully. It is quiet. Only the 
mumbling of Firce is heard. Suddenly a distant smnd 
comes as if from the sky, the sound of a breaking 
string, which dies atvay sadly>] 
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Liuboff Andreievna. What’s that? 

Lopakhin. I don’t know. Perhaps a bucket fell, 
down a well somewhere. But it’s a long way off. 

Gaieff. Or perhaps it’s some bird . . . like a 
heron. 

Trofimoff. Or an owL 

Liuboff Andreievna [Shudders'] It’s unpleasant, 
somehow. [A paused] 

Firce. Before the catastrophe the same thing hap¬ 
pened, An owl screamed and the samovar hummed 
without stopping. 

Gaieff. Before what catastrophe? 

Firce. Before the Emancipation. [A pause.] 

Liuboff Andreievna. You know, my friends, let’s 
go in; it’s evening now. [To Anya] You’ve tears in 
your eyes. . . • What is it, little girl? [Embraces 
her.] 

Anya. It’s nothing, mother. 

Trofimoff, Some one’s coming. 

[Enter a Tramp in an old white peaked cap and 
overcoat. He is slightly drunk.] 

Tramp. Excuse me, may I go this way straight 
through to the station? 

Gaieff. You may. Go along this path, , • , 

Tramp. I thank you with all my heart. [Hfc- 
coughs] Lovely weather. . . . [Declaims] My brother, 
my suffering brother. . , , Come out on die Volga, 
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you whose groans • . . [To Varya] Mademoiselle, 
please give a hungry Russian thirty kopecks. . . • 

IFarya screams, frightened.] 

Lopakhin [angrily] Everybody should have some 
sort of manners! 

Liubofp Andreibvna [with a start] Take this 
. . . here you are . . [Feels in her purse] There’s 
no silver ... It doesn’t matter, here’s gold. 

Tramp. I am very grateful to you I [Exit. 
Laughter.] 

Varya [frightened] I’m going. I’m going. . . . 
Oh, mother dear, at home there’s nothing for the serv¬ 
ants to eat, and yet you gave him gold. 

Liubofp Andreibvna. What is to be done with 
such a fool as I am! At home, I’ll give you every¬ 
thing I have. Yermolai Alexeievitch, lend me some 
morel • . . 

Lopakhin. Vcxy well. 

Liubofp Andreibvna. Lrct’s go, it’s time. And 
Varya, we’ve settled your aflEairs; I congratulate you. 

Varya [crying] You shouldn’t joke about this, 
mother. 

Lopakhin. Ophmdia! Get thee to a nunneiy. 

Gaieff. My hands are trembling; I haven’t played 
billiards for a long time. 

Lopakhin. Ophmelia! Nymph! Remember me 
in thine orisons! 
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Liuboff Andreievna. Come along; itll soon be 
supper-time. 

Varya. He frightened me. My heart is beating 
fast. 

Lopakhin. Let me remind you, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, on August 22 nd, the cherry orchard will be sold. 
Think of that! . . . Think of that! . . . 

[All ffo nut except Trofimoff and Anya,'] 

Anya [laughs] Thanks to the tramp who frightened 
Varvara, we’re alone now. 

Trofimoff. Varya’s afraid that we may fall in 
love with each other and won’t leave us alone for days 
on end. Her narrow mind won’t permit her to under¬ 
stand that we are above love. To escape all the petty 
and deceptive things which prevent our being happy 
and free, such is the aim and object of our lives. For¬ 
ward! We go irresistibly on to that bright star which 
bums there, in the distance! Don’t lag bditind, friends! 

Anya [clapping her hands] How beautifully you 
talk! [Pause] It is glorious here to-day! 

Trofimoff. Yes, the weather is wonderful. 

Anya, What have you done to me, Peter? I don’t 
love the cherry orchard as I used to. I loved it so 
tenderly, I thought there was no better place in the 
world than our orchard. 

Tjiopimoff. All Russia is our orchard. The land 
k great and beautiful, there are many glorious places 
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in it. [Pause'] Think, Anya, your grandfather, your 
great-grandfather, and all your ancestors were serf- 
owners, they owned human beings; and now, doesn't 
something human look at you from every cherry in the 
orchard, every leaf and every branch ? Don't you hear 
voices . . . ? Oh, it's awful, your orchard is fright¬ 
ful; and when in the evening or at night you walk 
through the orchard, then the old bark on the trees 
sheds a dim light and the old cherry-trees seem to dream 
of all that happened a hundred, two hundred years 
ago, and are burdened with their heavy visions. Still, 
we've left those two hundred years, behind us. So 
far we've gained nothing at all — we don't yet know 
what the past will bring us — we only philosophize, 
we complain that we are dull, or we drink vodka. For 
it's so clear that to begin to live in the present we must 
first redeem the past, and that can be done only by 
suffering, by strenuous, uninterrupted work. Under¬ 
stand that, Anya. 

Anya. The house in which we live has long ceased 
to be our house; I shall go away, I give you my word. 

Tropimoff. If you have the keys of the house¬ 
hold, throw them down the well and go away. Be 
as free as the wind. 

Anya [enthusiastically] How beautifully you said 
that! 

TaOFiMOFF. Believe me, Anya, believe me! I'm 
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not thirty yet, Fm young, Fm still a student, but I 
have gone through so much already 1 Fm as hungry as 
the winter, Fm ill, Fm shaken. Fm as poor as a beg¬ 
gar, and where haven’t I been*—fate has tossed me 
everywhere! But my soul is always my own; every 
minute of the day and the night it is filled with glorious 
and dim visions. I feel that happiness is coming, Anya, 
I see it already. . . . 

Anya [thoughtful] The moon is rising. 

[Yepikhodoff is heard playing the same sad song on 
his guitar. The moon rises. Somewhere near the 
poplars Varya is looking for Anya and callingj '^Anya, 
where are youf^] 

Trofimoff. Yes, the moon has risen. [Pause] 
There is happiness, there it comes; it comes nearer and 
nearer; I hear its footsteps already. And if we do not 
see it we shall not know it, but what does that matter? 
Others will see it! 

The Voice OP Varya. Anya! Where are you? 

Trofimoff. That’s Varya again! [Angry] Dis¬ 
graceful! 

Anya. Never mind. Let’s go to the river. It’s 
nice there. 

Trofimoff. Let’s go, [They leave,] 

The Voice OP Varya. Anya! Anya! 


CURTAIN. 



ACT THREE. 


A reception’TOom, separated by an arch from a 
drawing-room. Lighted chandelier. A Jewish band, 
the one referred to in Act II, is heard playing in an¬ 
other room. Evening. In the drawing-room the cotil¬ 
lion is being danced. Voice of Semyonoff Pishchik, 
'^Promenade a une paired Dancers come into the re¬ 
ception-room; the first pair are Pishchik and Charlotta 
Ivanovna; the second Trofimoff and Liuboff Andrei- 
evna; the thirds Anya and the Post Office Clerk; the 
fourth Varya and the Station-Master, and so on. Varya 
is crying gently and dries her eyes as she dances. Dun- 
yasha is in the last pair. They go off into the drawing¬ 
room, shouting, Grand rond, balancez^' and ^'Les 
cavaliers a genoux et remerciez vos dames T Firce, in 
a dress-coat, carries a tray with seltzer-water across 
the stage. Enter Pishchik and Trofimoff from the 
drawing-room. 

Pishchik. Vm full-blooded and already IVe had 
two strokes; it’s hard for me to dance, but, as they 
say, if you’re in Rome, you must do as the Romans do. 
Fvc the constitution of a horse. My late father, who 
49 
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liked a joke, peace to his ashes, used to say, talking of 
our ancestors, that the ancient stock of the Semyonoff 
Pishchiks was descended from the identical horse that 
Caligula appointed senator. • . • [Sits'] But the 
trouble is, IVe no money! /A hungry dog believes only 
in meat.y [Drops off to sleep and wakes up again im^ 
mediately] So L , - - believe only in mon^. . . • 
Trofimoff. Yes. There is something horsy about 
your figure. 

PiSHCHiK. Well ... a horse is a valuable animal 
. . . you can sell a horse. 

[The sound of billiard playing comes from the next 
room* Varya appears under the arch*] 

Trofimoff [teasing] Madame Lopakhinl Madame 
Lopakhin! 

Varya [angry] Decayed gentleman I 
Trofimoff. Yes, I am a decayed gentleman, and 
Fm proud of it! 

Varya [bitterly] WeVe hired the musicians, but 
how are they to be paid? [Exit.] 

Trofimoff [to Pishchik] If you would put to 
better use the energy which you are wasting day by 
day, in looking for money to pay interest, I believe 
you’d finally succeed in moving heaven and earth, 
Pishchik. Nietzsche .... a philosopher . * . a 
very great and famous man ... a man of enoimous 
brain, says in his books that you can forge bank*note$. 
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Trofimoff. And have you read Nietzsche? 

PiSHCHiK, Well . . . Dashenta told me. Now 
Fm in such a position, I wouldn’t mind making coun¬ 
terfeit money ... I have to pay 310 rubles day after 
to-morrow . • . I’ve obtained 130 already . . . 
[Feels his pockets, nervously^ I’ve lost the money! 
The money’s gone! [Crying] Where’s the money? 
[Joyfully] Here it is in the lining. . . . Why I was in 
a cold sweat! 

[Enter Liuboff Andreievna and Charlotte Ivanovna,] 

Liuboff Andreievna [humming a Caucasian dance 
song] What is keeping Leonid so long? What’s he 
doing in town? [To Dunyasha] Dunyasha, give the 
musicians some tea. 

Trofimoff. The business is ofE, I suppose. 

Liuboff Andreievna. And the musicians needn’t 
have come, and we needn’t have arranged this ball. 
. . . Well, never mind. . . . [Sits end sings softly,] 

Charlotta [gives a pack of cards to Pishchik] 
Here’s a deck of cards, think of any card you like. 

Pishchik. I’ve thought of one. 

Charlotta. Now shuflBle. All right, now. Pass 
them over, my dear Mr. Pishchik. Eins, zwei, dreil 
Now look and you’ll find it in your,hind pocket. 

Pishchik [takes a card out of his^ hind pocket] 
Eight of spades, quite right! [Surprised] Just imagine! 

CHARuyiTA [holds the deck of cards in the palm of 
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her hand. To Trofimoff] Now tell me quickly. What’s 
the top card? 

Trofimoff. Well, the queen of spades. 

Charlotta- Right! [To Pishchik] And now? 
What card’s on top? 

PiSHCHiK. Ace of hearts. 

Charlotta. Right 1 [Claps her hands, the deck of 
cards vanishes^ How lovely the weather is to-day. 
[A mysterious womarfs voice answers her, as if from 
under the floor, ''Oh yes, it's lovely weather, madam."'] 
You are so beautiful, you are my ideal. [Voice, "You, 
Madam, please me very much too"] 

Station-Master [applauds] Madame the ventrilo¬ 
quist, bravo! 

PiSHCHiK [surprised] Just imagine! Delightful, 
Charlotta Ivanovna . . . I’m simply in love. . . . 

Charlotta. In love? [Shrugging her shoulders] 
Can you love? Gutcr Mensch aber schlechter Musi- 
kant. 

Trofimoff [slaps Pishchik on the shoulder] Oh, 
you horse! 

Charlotta. Attention, please, here’s another trick. 
[Takes a shawl from a chair] Here’s a very nice plaid 
shawl, I’m going to sell it, . . . [Shakes it] Won’t 
somebody buy it? 

Pishchik [astonished] Just imagine! 

Charlotta. Eins, zwei, drei, [She quickly l^ts 
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up the shawl, which is hanging down* Anya appears 
behind it; she bows and runs to her mother^ hugs her 
and runs back to the drawing-room amid general ap’^ 
plause*'] 

Liuboff Andreievna [applauds’] Bravo, bravo 1 
Charlotta. Once again! Eins, zwei, dreil 
[Lifts the shawl. Varya appears behind it and bows.] 
PiSHCHiK [astonished] Just imagine! 

Charlotta. The end! [Throws the shawl at 
Pishchik, curtseys and runs into the drawing-room.] 
PiSHCHiK [runs after her] Little witch! . • . 
What? Would you? [Exit.] 

Liuboff Andreievna. Leonid hasn’t come yet. I 
don’t understand what is keeping him so long in town! 
Everything must be over by now. The estate must be 
sold; or, if the sale never came off, then why does he 
stay away so long? 

Varya [tries to soothe her] Unde has bought it. 
Fm certain of it. 

Trofimoff [sarcastically] Oh, yes! 

Varya. Grandmother sent him her authority to 
buy it in her name and transfer the debt to her. She’s 
doing it for Anya. And I’m certain that God will help 
us and that Uncle will buy it, 

Liuboff Andreievna. Grandmother sent fifteen 
thousand rubles from Yaroslavl to buy the property in 
her name—she won’t trust us — and that wasn’t even 
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enough to pay the interest. ICovers her face with her 
hands] My fate will be settled to-day, my fate. . . . 

Trofimoff \teasing Varya] Madame LopakhinI 

Varya \^angry] Eternal student? He’s been ex¬ 
pelled from the university, twice already. 

Lixtboff Andreievna. Why are you growing 
angry, Varya? He’s teasing you about Lopakhin. Well, 
what of it? You can marry Lopakhin if you wish. 
He’s a good, interesting man. . . . You needn’t if you 
don’t wish to; nobody is going to force you against 
your will, my darling. 

Varya, I look at the matter seriously, mother 
dear, to be quite frank. He’s a good man, and I like 
him. 

Liuboff Andreievna. Then marry him. I don’t 
understand what you’re waiting for. 

Varya. I can’t propose to him myself, mother dear. 
People have been talking about him to me for two 
years now, but he either says nothing, or jokes about 
it. I understand. He’s getting rich, he’s busy, he 
can’t bother about me. If I had some money, even a 
little, even only a hundred rubles, I’d throw up every¬ 
thing and go away. I’d go into a convent. 

Trofimoff. What bliss I 

Varya \to Trofimoff] A student should have com¬ 
mon sense! [Gently, in tears] How ugly you are 
now, Peter, how old you’ve grown I [To LinhUff 
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Andreievnaj no longer crying'] But I can’t go on with¬ 
out working, mother dear. I’m eager to be doing some¬ 
thing every minute. [Enter YashaJ] 

Yasha [nearly laughing] YepikhodoflPs broken a 
billiard cue I [Exit.] 

Varya. Why is YepikhodofE here? Who- said he 
could play billiards? I don’t understand these people. 
[Exit.] 

Liuboff Andreievna. Don’t tease her, Peter, you 
see that she’s unhappy enough without it, 

Trofimoff. She undertakes too much herself; she 
is continually interfering in other people’s business. 
The whole summer she gave Anya and myself not a 
moment’s peace. She’s afraid we’ll have a romance all 
to ourselves. What concern of hers is it? As if I’d 
ever given her grounds to believe I’d stoop to such 
vulgarity! We are above love. 

Liuboff Andreievna. Then I suppose I must be 
beneath love. [In agitation] Why isn’t Leonid here? 
If I only knew whether the estate is sold or not! The 
catastrophe seems to me so unbelievable that I don’t 
know what to think, I’m all at sea ... I may scream 
... or do something foolish. . Save me, Peter. Say 
something, say ^melbing. 

Trofimoff. Isn’t it all the same whether the estate 
is sold to-day or not? For a long time it’s been a 
foregone con^u^ion that it wonid be $old. There’s no 
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turning back, the path is obliterated. Be calm, dear, 
you shouldn’t deceive yourself; for once in your life, 
at any rate, you must look the truth straight in the 
eyes. 

ttuBOFF Andreievna. What truth? You see 
where truth is, and where falsehood is, but I seem 
to have lost my sight and see nothing. You settle all 
important questions boldly, but tell me, dear, isn’t it 
because you’re young, because you have not as yet had 
time to suffer in settling any one of these questions? 
You look forward boldly, but isn’t it because you 
neither feel nor expect anything terrible, because so far 
life has been hidden from your young eyes? You are 
bolder, more honest, deeper than we are, but only 
think, be just a little magnanimous, and have pity on 
me. I was bom here, my father and mother lived here, 
my grandfather, too. I love this house. I couldn’t 
xmderstand my life without that cherry orchard, and if 
it really must be sold, sell me with it! {Embraces 
Trofimoff, kisses his forehead] My son was drowned 
here . . . [Weeps] Have pity on me, good, kind man. 

Trofimoff. You know that I ^pathize with all 
my heart. 

Liuboff Andreievna. Yes, but it should be said 
differently, differently. . * . [Takes another handker¬ 
chief, a telegram falls on the floor] I’m so sick at 
heart to-day, you can’t imagine. Here it’s so noi^, my 
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soul trembles at every sound. I shake all over, and I 
can’t go away by myself, Fm afraid of the silfince. 
Don’t judge me harshly, Peter. ... I love you, A if 
you belonged to the family. I’d gladly let Anya 
marry you, I swear it, only dear, you ought to work 
to finish your studies. You don’t do an 5 rthing, only 
fate tosses you about from place to place, it’s so 
strange. . . . Isn’t it true? Yes? And you ought to 
do something to your beard to make it grow better. 
[Laughs'l You are funny! 

Trofimoff [picking up telegram] I don’t wish to 
be a Beau Brummel. 

Liuboff Andreievna. This telegram’s from Paris. 
I receive one every day. Yesterday and to-day. That 
wild man is ill again, he’s bad again. . 'He begs for 
forgiveness, and implores me to come, and I really 
should go to Paris to be near him. You look severe, 
Peter, but what can I do, my dear, what can I do? 
He’s ill, he’s alone, unhappy, and who’s to look after 
him, who’s to keep him out of harm’s way, to give him 
his medicine punctually? And why should I conceal 
it and say nothing about it? I love him, that’s plain, I 
love him, I love him. . . /That love is a stone round 
my neck; I shall sink with it to the bottom, but I love 
that stwie and can’t live without it./ [Squeezes Tr(h 
hand] Don’t think harshly of me, Pctir, don’t 
say anything to me, don’t say . . . 
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Trofimoff \wee^ng’\ For Gkxl's sake forgive my 
speaking candidly, but that man has robbed you! 

Liuboff Andreievna, No, no, you should not say 
that! her ears."] 

Trofimoff. But he's a scoundrel, you alone don't 
know it! He’s a petty thief, a nobody. . . . 

Liuboff Andreievna {angry, but restrained'] 
You’re twenty-six or twenty-seven, and still a school¬ 
boy of the second grade! 

Trofimoff. Why not? 

Liuboff Aitdreievna. You should be a man, at 
your age you should be able to understand tJiose who 
love. And you should be in love yourself, you must 
fall in love! [Angry] Yes, yes! You aren't pure, 
you're just a freak, a queer fellow, a funny fungus. 

Trofimoff [in horror] What is she saying? 

Liuboff Andreievna. “I’m above love!” You're 
not above love, you’re just what our Fircc calk a 
bungler. Not to have a mistress at your age! 

Trofimoff [in horror] This is terrible! What is 
she saying? [Go« quickly into the drawing-room, 
seizing his head with both his hands] It’s awful . . . 
I can*‘t stand it, I’ll go away, [Exit, but returns at 
once] All is over between us! [Exit,] 

Liuboff Andreievna [shouts after him] Peter, 
wait! Silly boy, I was joking! Peter! [Somebody 
is heard going ou^ and falling downstairs noisily• Anyi 
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and Varya scream; laughter is heard immediately] 
What’s that? [Anya comes running in, laughing.] 
Anya. Peter’s fallen downstairs 1 [Runs out again.] 
Liuboff Andreievna. This Peter’s a funny crea¬ 
ture! 

[The Station-Master stands in the middle of the 
drawing-room and recites *^The Magdalen^ by Tolstoy. 
They listen to him, but he has delivered only a few 
lines when a waltz is heard from the front room, and 
the recitation is stopped. Everybody dances. Tro^ 
fimoff, Anya, Varya, and Liuboff Andreievna come in 
from the front room.] 

Liuboff Andreievna. Well, Peter , . . you 
pure soul ... I beg your pardon. . , . let’s dance, 
[She dances with Peter. Anya and Varya dance. 
Firce enters and leans his stick against a side door. 
Yasha has also come in and watches the dance.] 
Yasha. Well, grandfather? 

PiRCE. I’m not well. At our balls some time ago, 
generals and barons and admirals used to dance, and 
now we send for post-office derks and the station- 
master, and even they come reluctantly, I’m very 
weak. The dead master, the grandfather, used to 
give everybody sealing-wax when anything was wrong. 
I’ve taken sealing-wax every day for twenty years, 
and more; possibly that’s v/hy I am still alive. 
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Yasha. Fm tired of you, grandfather. [Yawns] 
If you’d only hurry up and kick the bucket. 

Firce [muiterinff] Oh you . . . bungler! 

[Trofimoff and Liuboff Andreievna dance in the re* 
ception-room, then into the sitting-room,] 

Liuboff Andreievna. Merd. FU sit down, 
[5to] Fm tired. 

[Enter AnyaJ] 

Anya [exdted] Somebody in the kitchen was sa 3 dng 
just now that the cherry orchard was sold to-day. 

Liuboff Andreievna. Sold to whom? 

Anya. He didn’t say to whom. He went away. 
[Dances out into the reception-room with Trofimoff,] 

Xasha. Some old man was chattering about it a 
long time ago. A stranger! 

Firce. And Leonid Andreievitch isn’t here yet, he 
hasn’t come. He’s wearing a light autumn overcoat. 
He’ll catch cold. Oh, these young fdlows. 

Liuboff Andreievna. FU die of this. Go and 
find out, Yasha, to whom it’s sold. 

Yasha. Oh, but he’s been gone a long time, the 
old man. [Laughs] 

Liuboff Andreievna [slightly vexed] Why do 
you laugh? What are you so happy about? 

Yasha. Yepikhodoff’s too funny. He’s a fooUsh 
man. Two-and-twenty troubles. 
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Liuboff Andreievna. Firce, if the estate is sold, 
where will you go? 

Firce. Til go wherever you command me to go. 

Liuboff Andreievna. Why do you loot like 
that? Are you ill? I think you should go to bed. . . . 

Firce. Yes . . . [With a smile] I'll go to bed, 
and who’ll hand things round and give orders with¬ 
out me? I’ve the whole house on my shoulders. 

Yasha [to Liuboff Andreievna] LiubofF Andrei¬ 
evna 1 I wish to ask a favor of you, if you’ll be so 
kind! If you go to Paris again, take me along. I 
beg of you! It’s absolutely impossible for me to re¬ 
main here. [Looking round; in an undertone] What’s 
the good of talking about it? You see for yourself 
that this isy 4 n uncivilized country, with an immoral 
population, and it’s so dull^ The food in the kitchen 
is wretched, and here’s this Firce walking about 
mumbling all kinds of inappropriate things. Take 
me with you. Please I 

[Enter PishchikS] 

PiSHCHiK. May I have the pleasure of a little 
waltz, dear lady . . . ? [Liuboff Andreievna goes to 
him] But all the same, you wonderful woman, I must 
have 180 little rubles from you. . ^ . I must. . . ^ 
[Theg dance] i8o little rubles. . . [They go 
through into the dravnng^oom,] 

Yasha [sings softly] 
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“Oh, will you understand 
My soul's deep restlessness?” 

[/« the dramng-room a figure in a gray top-hat 
and in baggy check trousers is waxing its hands; and 
there are cries of '^Bravo, Charlotta Ivanovnar'^ 

Dunyasha to powder her face'] The young 

mistress tells me to dance — there are lots of gentle¬ 
men, but few ladies — and my head whirls when I 
dance, and my heart beats, Firce Nikolaievitch; the 
Post-oflSce derk told me something just now that 
almost took my breath away. 

[The music grows faint.] 

Firce. What did he tell you? 

Dunyasha. He says, ^Tou’re like a little flower.” 

Yasha [yawns] Impolite. . . . [Exit] 

Dunyasha. Like a little flower. Fm such a deli¬ 
cate girl; I simply love tender words. 

Firce. You'll lose your head. 

[Enter Yepikkodoff.] 

Yepikhodoff. You, Avdotya Fyodorovna, are 
about as anxious to see me as if I were some insect. 
[Sighs] Oh, life! 

Dunyasha. What do you wish? 

Yepikhodoff. Perhaps, doubtless, you may be 
right. [Sighs] But, certainly, if you consider the 
matter in that light, then you, if I may say so, and 
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you must excuse my candidness, have absolutely te* 
duced me to the state of mind in which I find myself. 
I know my fate. Every day something unfortunate 
happens to me, and IVe grown used to it a long time 
ago. I never look at my fate with a smile. You 
gave me your word, and though I. . . . 

Dunyasha. Please, we’ll talk later on, hut leave 
me alone now. Fm thinking now. [Fans herself.1 
Yepikhodoff. Every day something unfortunate 
happens to me, and I, if I may so express myself, only 
smile, and even laugh, 

[Farya enters from the dramn^-rcom.'] 

Varya. Haven’t you gone yet, Semyon? You 
really have no respect for anybody. [To Dunyasha"] 
Go away, Dunyasha. [To Yepikhodoff] You play 
billiards and break a cue, and stroll about the draw¬ 
ing-room as if you were a visitor! 

Yepikhodoff. You cannot, if I may say so, call 
me to order. 

Varya. Fm not calling you to order, Fm only 
telling you. You just walk about from place to place 
and never do your work. Goodness only knows why 
we keep a clerk. 

Yepikhodoff [offended] Whether I work, or walk 
about, or eat, or play billiards, is only a matter to 
be settled by people of understanding and my elders. 
Varya. You dare talk to me like that! [Furious] 
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You dare? You mean to insinuate that I know noth¬ 
ing? Gk)away! This minute! 

Yepikhodoff [nervous] I must ask you to express 
yourself more delicately. 

Varya [beside herself] Get out this minute. Get 
out! [He goes to the door, she follows] Two-and- 
twenty troubles! Not another sign of you here! I 
don’t wish to set eyes on you again! [Yepikhodoff has 
gone out; his voice can he heard outside: "77/ make 
a complaint against you"] What, coming back? 
[Snatches up the stick left by Firce near the door] 
Go ... go ... go, I’ll show you . . . Are you 
going? Are you going? Well, then take that. [She 
lashes out with the stick as Lopakhin enters^J 

Lopakhin. Much obliged. 

Varya [angry but amused] I’m sorry. 

Lopakhin. Never mind, I thank yoxL for the 
pleasant reception you gave me! 

Varya. It isn’t worthy' of thanks. [Walks away, 
then looks back and asks gently] I didn’t hurt you, 
did I? 

Lopakhin. No, not at all'. There’ll be a huge 
bump, no -more. 

Voices from the Drawing-room. Lopakhin’s 
returned! Yermolai Alexeievitch! 

PiSHCHiK. Now we’ll see what there is to see and 
hear what there is to hear. . . . [Kisses Lopakhin] 
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You smell of brandy, my dashing soul. And Wre 
all enjoying ourselves. 

'lEnter Liuboff AndreievnaJ] 

Liuboff Andrbievna. Is that you, Yennolai 
Alexeievitdi? Why were you so long? Whereas 
Leonid? 

Lopakhin. Leonid Andrcievitdi returned with 
me, he’s coming. . . . 

Liuboff Andreievna \exdte£\ Well, what? Is 
it sold? Tell me? 

Lopakhin [confused, afraid to skotx^ his pleasure] 
The sale was over at four o’clock. . . . We missed 
the train, and had to wait till half-past nine. [Siffhs 
heavily] Ooh! My head’s swimming a little. 

[Enter Gaieff; in his right hand he carries things 
that he has bought, wish his left he dries his eyes.] 

Liuboff Andrbievna- Leon, what’s happened? 
Leon, well? [Impatiently, in tears] Quick, for the 
love of God. . . . 

Gaieff nothing to her, only waves his hand; 
to Firce, weeping] Here, f&c this . . . Here are 
anqhovies, herrings from Kertdi. , . . I’ve had no 
food to-day. ... I have had a time! [The door from 
the billiard’^oom is open; the clicking of the balls is 
heard, and Yashds voice, ''Seven, eigkteenf' Gaie 0 ^s 
expression changes, he no longer cries] I’m awfully 
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tired. Let me change my clothes, Fircc. out 

throuffh the drmving^oom; Firce following kimJ] 
PiSHCHiK. What happened? Come on, tell nsl 
Liuboff Andreievna. Is the cherry orchard sold ? 
Lopakhin. It is sold. 

Liuboff Anreievna. Who bought it? 

Lopakhin. I bought it [Pauee.] 

[Liuboff Andreievna is overwhelmed; she would 
fall if she were not leaning against an Armchair and a 
table* Varya takes her keys off her belt, throws them 
on the floor into the middle of the room and goes ott#.] 
I bougjit it! Wait, ladies and gentlemen, please, my 
head's going round, I can’t talk. . . . ILaughing} 
When we reached the sale, DeriganofE was there al- 
^dy. Leonid Andreievitch had only fifteen thou¬ 
sand rubles, and Deriganoff offered thirty thousand on 
top of the mortgage to begin with. I saw bow mat¬ 
ters stood, so I went right after him and bid forty. 
He raised his bid to forty-five, I offered fifty-five. 
That means he went up by fives and I went up by^ 
tens. . . . Well, it caye to an end at bid 

ninety snore than the mortgage; and tt staged with 
*me. The cherry orchard is mine now^ 
with laughter} My God, n^y God, the^^b^ 

]^e! Tell me Fm drunk, or 

[Stamps hit feet] Don’t laugji 
father and grandfather rose from their gravestf^lpll 
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looked at the whole afEair, and saw how their Yer- 
molai, their whipped and illiterate Yermolai, who 
used to run barefoot in the winter, how that very 
Yermolai has bought an estate, the most beautiful 
spot in the world! Fve bought the estate where my 
grandfather and my father were slaves, where they 
weren^t even allowed to enter the kitchen^ Fm asleep, 
it’s only a dream, an illusion. * . . It’s the fruit of 
imagination, wrapped in the fog of the unknown. 
. • . [Picks up the keys, fayly smiling'] She threw 
down the keys, she wr^cd to show that she was no 
longer mistress here. . . . [Jingles keys] Well, it’s 
all one! [Hears the hand tuning up] Eh, musicians, 
play, I wish to hear you! Come and look at Yermolai 
Lopakhin swinging his ax against the cherry orchard, 
come and look at the trees falling! We’ll build villas 
here, and our grandsons and great-grandsons will see 
a new life here. . . . Play on, music! [The hand 
plays, Liuboff Andreiexma sinks into a ch^dr and 
weeps bitterly, Lopakhin continues reproachfully] 
Why then, why didn’t you take my advice? My poet, 
dear woman, you can’t go back now. [Weeps] Oh, 
if only the whole thing were finished, if only our un¬ 
even, unhappy lives were dianged! 

PiSGHiK [takes his arms in an undertone] She’s 
^ crying. Let’s go into the drawing-room and leave 
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her by herself . . . come on . . . [Takes his arm 
and leads him outJl 

Lopakhin. What’s that? Bandsmen, play upl 
Go on, do just as I wish you to! [Ironically] The 
new owner, the owner of the cherry orchard is coming! 
[He accidentally knocks up against a little table and 
nearly upsei^ the candelabra] I can pay for every¬ 
thing now! with Pishchik.] * 

[In the reception-room and the drawing-room no¬ 
body remains except Liuboff Andreievna, who sits 
huddled up and weeping bitterly. The band plays 
softly. Anya and Trofimoff come in quickly. Anya 
goes up to her mother and kneels in front of her. 
Trofimoff stands at the dramng-room entrance.] 

Anya. Mother! Mother, are you crying? My 
dear, kind, good mother, my beautiful mother, I love 
you! Bless you! The cherry orchard is sold. We 
own it no longer, it’s true. But don’t cry, mother, you 
still have your life before you, you’ve still your beauti¬ 
ful pure soul. , . . Come with me, come, dear, away 
from here, come! We’ll plant a new orchard, more 
beautiful llian this, and you’ll see it, and you’ll undei- 
stand, and deep soothing joy will enfold your soul, 
like the evening sim, and you’ll smile, mother! Come, 
dear, let’s go! 


CURTAIN, 



ACT FOUR. 


Same as Act I, There are no curtains on the win'- 
iowSi no pictures; only a few pieces of furniture are 
left piled up in a corner as if for sale. The emptiness 
is apparent. There are bags and suitcases by the door 
that leads out of the house and at the back of the 
stage. The door cct the left is open; the voices of 
Varya and Anya can be heard through it* Lopakhin 
stands and waits, Yasha holds a tray with little 
glasses of champagne. Outside, Yepikhodoff is tying 
up a box. Voices are heard behind the stage* The 
peasants have come to say good-bye. The voice of 
Gaieff is heard: ''Thank you, brothers, thank you,** 

Yasha. The peasants have come to say good-bye. 
I am of the opinion, Yermolai Alexeicvitch, that 
they^re good people, but they don't understand very 
much. 

\The voices die away, Liuboff Andreievna and 
Gaieff enter* She is not crying but is pale, and her 
face twitches; she can hardly speak,’] 

Gaieff. You gave them your purse, Liuba* You 
can’t go on like that, you can’t! 

69 
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Liubofp AmmmsvNA, I couldn’t hd^ niTsdlf, X 
couldn’t! [They go ouU^ 

Lopakhin {in the doorway, looking after them] 
Please, I ask you most humbly! Just a little glass 
for farewell. I didn’t remember to bring any from 
town and I found only one bottle at the station. 
Please, do! {Pause] Won’t you really have any? 
{Goes away from the door] If I only knew —I 
wouldn’t have bought any. Well, I shan’t drink any, 
either. {Yasha carefully puts the tray on a chdr] 
You have a drink, Yasha, at any rate. 

Yasha, To those departing! And good lucfc to 
those who stay behind! {Drinks] I can assure you 
that this isn’t real champagne. 

IjOpakhin. Eight rubles a bottle. {Pause] It’s 
frightfully cold here. 

Yasha. We made no fire to-day, since we’re go¬ 
ing away. [Laughs.] 

Lopakhik. What’s the matter with you? 

Yasha. I’m happy — that’s all! 

Lopakhin. It’s October, but it’s as sunny and 
quiet as if it were summer. Good for building, 
[Looking at his watch and speaking through the door] 
Ladies and gentlemen, please remember that it’s only 
forty-seven minutes till train time! You must leave 
for the station in twenty minutes. Hurry up. 
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[Trofimoffj in an overcoat, entefs from the out¬ 
side,’] 

Trofimofp. I think it’s time we went. The car¬ 
riages are waiting. Where the devil are my rubbers? 
TheyVe lost [Through the door] Anya, I can’t find 
my rubbers I I can’t! 

Lopakhin. I have to go to KlarkoflF. I’m going 
on the same train as you. I’m going to ^nd the 
whole winter in Kharkofi. IVe been hanging around 
with you people. I am tired of doing nothing. I 
must have something to do with my hands; tb^ seem 
to belong to a different person if I don’t use them. 

Trofimoff. We’ll go away now and then you’ll 
start again on your useful occupations! 

Lopakhin. Have a glass? 

Trofimoff. No — thanks! 

Lopakhin. So you’re off to Moscow now? 

Trofimoff. Yes. I’ll see them into town and to¬ 
morrow I’m going to Moscow. 

Lopakhin. Yes ... I suppose the professors 
aren’t lecturing yet; they’re waiting till you turn up! 

Trofimoff. That does not concern you. 

Lopakhin. How many years have you been going 
to the university? 

Trofimoff. Think of something new! This is 
old and trite! [Looking for his rubbers] You know, 
we may not meet again, so just let me give you a 
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parting bit of advice: Don't wave your hands about! 
Get rid of that habit of waving them about. And 
then, building villas and reckoning on their residents 
becoming freeholders in time — that’s the same thing; 
it’s all a matter of waving your hands ... I like 
you in spite of everylhing • . • You’ve slender, deli¬ 
cate fingers, like those of an artist, and you’ve a gentle, 
refined soul. • . . 

Lopakhin \emhraces him\ Good-bye, dear fellow. 
Thanks for all you’ve said. If you need money for 
the journey, let me give you some. 

Tropimoff. What for? I don’t need any. 

Lopakhin. But you’ve nothing! 

Trofimoff. Yes, I have, thank you; I received 
some for a translation. Here it is in my pocket. 
{Nervously^ But I can’t find my rubbers! 

Varya [from the other room’] Take your rubbish 
away! [Throws a pair of rubbers on stage.] 

Trofimoff. Why are you angry, Varya? H’m! 
These aren’t my rubbers! 

liOpAKHiN, In the spring I sowed three thousand 
acres of poppies, and now I’ve netted forty thousand 
rubles profit. And when my poppies were in bloom, 
what a picture it was! So, as I was saying, I made 
forty thousand rubles, and I mean I’d like to lend 
you some, because I can afford it Why turn up your 
nose at it? I’m just a simple peasant • . • 
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Trofimoff. Your father was a peasant, mine was 
a druggist, and that means nothing at all. [Lopaihin 
takes out his pocketbook} No, no . . . Even if you 
gave me twenty thousand I should refuse. Fm a free 
man. And ever5rthing that rich and poor alike value 
so highly carries no more weight with me than thistle¬ 
down in a wind. I can do without you, I can pass 
you by. Fm strong and proud. Mankind goes on to 
the highest possible truths and happiness on earth, and 
I march in the front ranks! 

Lopakhin. Will you reach there? 

Trofimoff. I shall! [Pause'] I’ll reach there 
and show the way to others. [Axes cutting the trees 
are heard in the distance.] 

Lopakhin. Well, good-bye, old man. It’s time 
to go. Here we stand pulling one another’s noses, 
but life goes its own way all the while. When I 
work for a long stretch tirelessly, my thoughts become 
clearer and it seems to me that I understand the rea¬ 
sons for existence. But think, brother, how many 
people live in Russia without knowing why— ? But 
all this is beside the point. Leonid Andreievitch, they 
say, has accepted a post in a bank; he will get six 
thousand rubles a year . . . But he won’t stand it; 
he’s very lazy. 

Anya [at the door] Mother asks if you will stop 
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them cutting down the orchard until she has gone 
away. 

Trofimoff. Yes, really, you ought to have enough 
tact not to do that. [Ex%tJ\ 

Lopakhin. All right, all right • • . What funny 
people! 

Anya. Has Firce been sent to the hospital? 

Yasha. I gave the order this morning. I suppose 
they’ve sent him. 

Anya [to Yepikhodoff, who crosses the room] 
Semyon Panteleievitch, please make inquiries if Firce 
has been sent to the hospital. 

Yasha [offended] I told Yegor this morning. 
What’s the use of asking ten times? 

Yepikhodoff. That old Firce, in my conclusive 
opinion, isn’t worth mending; he had better join his 
ancestors. I only envy him. [Puis a trunk on a hat- 
box and squashes it] Well, of course. I thought so! 
[Exit.] 

Yasha [grinning] Two-and-twenty troubles. 

Varya [behind the door] Has Firce been taken 
away to the hospital? 

Anya. Yes. 

Varya, Why didn’t they take the letter to the 
doctor? 

Anya. It’ll have to be sent after him. [Exit] 

Varya [in the next room] Where’s Yasha? Tell 
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him his mother has come and wishes to say good-bye 
to him. 

Yasha \wceo%ng his hand] She’ll make me lose all 
patience! 

[Dunyasha meanwhile has been busying herself tmth 
the bags; now that Yasha is left alone, she goes to 
himJ] 

Dunyasha. If you would only look at me once, 
Yasha. You’re going away, leaving me behind . . . 
[Weeps and hugs him,] 

Yasha. What’s the use of crying? [Drinks cham¬ 
pagne] In six days I’ll be back again in Paris. To¬ 
morrow we get into the express and off we go. I 
can hardly believe it. Vive la France! It doesn’t 
suit me here, I can’t live here . . . it’s no good. Well, 
I’ve seen the uncivilized world; I have had enough 
of it. [Drinks champagne] What are you crying for? 
Behave decently and then you’ll have no cause for 
tears! 

Dunyasha [powders herself, looking in the mir^ 
ror] Write me from Paris! I loved you so much, 
Yasha, so much! I am a delicate girl, Yasha. 

Yasha. Somebody’s coming. 

[He bustles around the baggage, singing softly. 
Enter Liuboff Jndreievna, Gaieff, Anya, and Char^ 
lotta Ivanovna,] 

Gaieff, We’d better be off. There’s no time to 
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lose- [Looks at Yaska] Somebody smells of herring! 

Liuboff Andreievna. We needn’t get into our 
carriages for ten minutes. [Looks round the room] 
Grood-bye, dear house, old grandfather. The winter 
will pass, the spring will come, and then you’ll be 
here no more. You’ll be pulled down. How much 
these walls have seen! {Passionately kisses her daugh- 
ter] My treasure, you’re radiant, your eyes flash like 
two jewels! Are you happy? Very? 

Anya. Very! A new life is beginning, mother! 

Gaiepf [gayly] Yes, really, everything’s all right 
now. Before the cherry orchard was sold we all 
were excited and worried, and then, when the ques¬ 
tion was solved once and for all, we all calmed down, 
and even became cheerful. I’m a bank ofScial now, 
and a financier ... red in the center; and you Lhiba, 
look better for some reason or other, thert’s no doUbt 
about it. 

Liuboff Andreievna. Yes. My nerves are bet¬ 
ter, it’s true. [She puts on her coat and hat] I sleep 
well. Take my baggage out, Yasha. It’s time. [To 
Anya] My little girl, we’ll soon see each other again 
. . . I’m oflf to Paris. I’ll live there on the money, 
your grandmother from Yaroslavl sent to buy the 
estate — bless her! — though it won’t last long. 

Anya. You’ll come back soon, soon, mother, won’t 
you? I’ll get ready, and pass the examination at the 
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High School, and then Til work and help you. We’ll 
read all sorts of books together, won’t we? [Kisses 
her mothers hands] We’ll read in the autumn eve¬ 
nings; we’ll read many books, and a beautiful new 
world will open up before lus . . • [Thoughtfully] 
You’ll come, mother. • . . 

Liuboff Andreievna. I’ll come, ray darling. 
[Embraces her,] 

[Enter Lopakhin, Charlotta is singing to herself,] 

Gaieff. Charlotta is happy; she’s singing! 

Charlotta [takes a bundle, looking like a wrapped-- 
up baby] My little baby, bye-bye. [The baby seems 
to answer, *'Oua, ouar] Hush, my nice little boy. 
[*'OuaI Ouar] I’m so sorry for you! [Throws the 
bundle back] So please find me a new place. I can’t 
go on like this. 

Lopakhin. We’ll find one, Charlotta Ivanovna, 
don’t you be afraid. 

Gaieff. Everybody’s leaving us. Varya’s going 
away . . . we’ve suddenly become unnecessary. 

Charlotta. I’ve nowhere to live in town. I must 
go away. [Hums] Never mind. 

[Enter Pishchik,] 

Lopakhin. The miracle of nature 1 

PlSHCHiK [puffing] Oh, let me get my breath ^n. 
{’m fagged . , . My honorable friends, give me some 
water . . . 
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Gaiepf. Come for money did you? Tm your 
humble servant, and Fm going out of the way of 
temptation. [Exit,] 

PiSHCHiK. I haven’t been here for ever so long 
• . . dear madam. [To Lopakhin] You here? Glad 
to see you . . . man of tremendous brain • . • take 
this . . • take it . . . [Gives Lopakhin money] Four 
hundred rubles . . . that leaves 841 — 

Lopakhin [shrubs his shoulders in surprise] It’s 
like a dream. Where did you get this? 

PiSHCHiK. Stop . . . it’s hot ... A most im- 
expected thing happened. A group of Englishmen 
came along and found some white clay on my land. 
... [To Liuboff Andreievna] And Eire’s four hun¬ 
dred for you . . . beautiful lady . . . [Gives her 
money] Give you the rest later . . . [Drinks water] 
Just now a young man in the train was saying that 
some great philosopher advises us all to jump from 
the roofs. *7ump!” he says, and that’s all. [Aston¬ 
ished] Just imagine 1 More water! 

Lopakhin. Who were these Englishmen? 

PiSHCHiK. I’ve leased the land with the clay to 
them for twenty-four years . . . Now, excuse me, 
I’ve no time, I must hurry or—I’ll go to Gnoikoff 
— to KardamanofiF—I owe everybody — [Drinks] 
Good-bye—I’ll drop in Thursday. 
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Liuboff Andreievna. We’re just starting off to 
town, and to-morrow I go abroad. 

PiSHCHiK {agitated^ What? Why to town? I 
see furniture . . . trunks . . . Well, never mind. 
\Crying’\ Never mind. These Englishmen are men 
of tremendous intellect . . . Never mind ... Be 
happy . . . God will help you . . . Never mind . . . 
Ever3^hing in this world comes to an end . . . [Kisses 
Liuboff Andreieviu^s hand] And if you should hap¬ 
pen to hear that my end has come, just remember this 
old • . . horse and say: “There used to be a certain 
fellow called SemyonofiE-Pishchik, God bless his 
soul. . . Wonderful weather . . . yes . . . [Exit 
deeply moved, but returns at once and says in the 
door"] Dashenka sent her love! [Exit ,2 

Liuboff Andreievna. Now we can go. Fve two 
worries, though. The first is poor Firce. [Looks at 
her m(tch 2 WeVe still five minutes . . . 

Anya. Mother, Firce has already been sent to 
the hospital. Yasha sent him off this morning. 

Liuboff Andreievna. The second is Varya. 
She’s used to getting up early and to work, and now 
she has no work to do, she’s like a fish out of water. 
She’s grown thin and pale, and she cries, poor thing. 

. . . [Paused You know very well, Yermolai Alcxcie- 
vitch, that I hoped formerly to marry her to yoii, and 
I suppose you are going to marry somebody? [Whis- 
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fer$ to Anya, %vho nods to Charlotia^ and they both 
go out] She loves you, she^s your sort, and I don’t 
understand, I really don’t, why you seem to be keep¬ 
ing away from each other. I don’t understand! 

Lopakhin. To tell the truth, I don’t understand 
it myself. It’s all so strange. ... If there’s still 
time, I’ll be ready at once. Let’s get it over, once 
and for all; I don’t feel as if I could ever propose 
to her without you. 

Liuboff Andreievna. Excellent. It’ll take only 
a minute. I’ll call her. 

Ix>PAKHiN. The champagne comes in very handy. 
[Looking at the glass] They’re empty, somebody’s 
drunk them already. [Yasha coughs] I call that lick¬ 
ing it up. .. . 

Liuboff Andreievna [animated] Excellent. 
We’ll go out. Yasha, allez. I’ll call her . , . [At 
the door] Varya, leave that and come here. Come! 
[Exit with Yasha.] 

Lopakhin [looks at his watch] Yes . . . [Pause,] 

[There is a restrained laugh behind the door, a 
whisper, then Varya comes in. She examines the lug^ 
gage at length.] 

Varya. I can’t seem to find it • . • 

Lopakhin. What arc you looking for? 

Varya. I packed it myself and I don’t remember. 
[Pause.] 
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Lopakhin. Where are you going now, Varvara 
Mikhailovna? 

Varya. I? To the Ragulins . . . Fve accepted 
a position, to look after their household . . . house¬ 
keeper or something. 

Lopakhin. Is that at Yashnevo? It’s about fifty 
miles. [Pause'] So life in this house is finished 

now. . . . 

Varya [looking at the baggage] Where is it? . . . 
perhaps Fve put it away in the trunk . . . Yes, there’ll 
be no more life in this house . . . 

Lopakhin. And Fm off to Kharkoff at once . . . 
by this train. Fve a lot of business on hand. Fm 
leaving Yepikhodoff here . . . Fve hired him. 

Varya. Well, well 1 

Lopakhin. Last year at this time the snow was 
already falling, if you remember, and now it’s nice 
and sunny. Only it’s rather cold . . . There’s three 
degrees of frost. 

Varya. I didn’t look. [Pause] And our ther¬ 
mometer’s broken. . . . [Pause,] 

Voice at the Door. Yermolai Alexeicvitchl 

Lopakhin [as if he has long been waiting to be 
called] Just a minute. 

[Exit quickly* Varya, sitting on the floor, puis her 
face against a bundle of clothes and weeps gently* 
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The door opens, Liuboff Andreievna enters care¬ 
fully,] 

Liuboff Andreievna. Well? \TPause\ We 
must go. 

Varya {not crying now, wipes her eyes^ Yes, it’s 
quite time, dear mother. PH get to the Ragulins 
today, if I don’t miss the train. . . . 

Liuboff Andreievna {at the door] Any^, put on 
your things. 

{Enter Anya, then Gaieff, and Charlotta Ivanovna, 
Gaieff wears a warm overcoat xmth a cape, A servant 
and drivers come in, Yepikhodoff bustles around the 
baggage^ Now we can go away. 

Anya {joyfully] Away! 

Gaieff. My friends, my dear friends! Can I 
be silent, in leaving this house forever? — can I re¬ 
strain myself, in sa3nng farewell, from expressing those 
feelings which now fill all my soul? 

Anya {imploringly] Unde! 

Varya. Uncle, you shouldn’t! 

Gaieff {stupidly] Double the red into the center 
... I’ll be quiet. 

[Enter Trofimoff, then Lopakhm,] 

Trofimoff. Well, it’s time to go! 

Lopakhin. Yepikhodoff, my coatl 

Liuboff Andreievna. I’ll sit here one minute 
more. It’s as if I’d never really noticed what the 
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walls and ceflings of this house were like, and now I 
look at them greedily, with such tender love, . . . 

Gaieff, I remember, when I was six years old, 
on Trinity Sunday, I sat at this window and looked 
and watched my father go to church, . . , 

Liuboff Andreievna. Have all the things been 
taken away? 

Lopakhin. Yes, all, I think, [To Yepikhodoff, 
putting on his coat] You see that everything’s quite 
straight, Yepikhodoff; 

Yepikhodoff [hoarsely] You may depend upon 
me, Yermolai Alexeievitch! 

Lopakhin. What’s the matter with your voice? 

Yepikhodoff. I swallowed something just now; 
I was taking a drink of water. 

Yasha [suspiciously] What manners . . . 

Liuboff Andreievna. We go away, and not a 
soul remains behind. 

Lopakhin. Till the spring. 

Varya [drags an umbrella out of a bundle^ and 
seems to be waving it about. Lopakhin appears to be 
frightened] What are you doing? ... I never 
thought . . . 

Trofimoff. Come along, let’s take our seats • • « 
It’s time! The train will be in presently. 

Varya. Peter, here they are, your rubbers, by 
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that trunk. [In tears] And how old and dirty they 
are . . . 

Trofimoff [putting them on] Come onl 
Gaieff [deeply moved, nearly crying] The train 
... the station . . . Cross in the center, a white 
double in the comer. . . . 

Liuboff Andreievna. Let’s go I 
Lopakhin. Are you all here? There’s nobody 
else? [Locks the side-door on the left] There’s a lot 
of things in there. I must lock them up. Come! 
Anya. Good-bye, home! Good-bye, old life! 
Trofimoff. Welcome, new life. 

[Exit with Anya. Varya looks round the room and 
goes out slowly. Yasha and Charlotta, with her little 
dog, go out.] 

Lopakhin. Till the spring then! Come on . . , 
till we meet again! [Exit.] 

[Liuboff Andreievna and Gaieff are left alone. 
They seem to have been waiting for this moment. 
They fall into each otheVs arms and sob restrainedly 
and quietly, fearing that somebody might hear them.] 
Gaieff [in despair] My sister, my sister . . . 
Liuboff Andreievna. My dear, my gentle, 
beautiful orchard! My life, my youth, my happinesSi 
good-bye I Good-bye I 
Anya’s Voice [gayly] Mother! 
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Trofimoff’s Voice \jgayly, excited^ Coo-ee! 

Liuboff Andreievna. To look at the walls and 
the windows for the last time . . . My late mother 
used to like to walk about this room . . . 

Gaieff. My sister, my sister! 

Anya’s Voice. Mother! 

Trofimoff’s Voice. Coo-ee! 

Liuboff Andreievna. We’re coming! 

[They go out. The stage is empty. The sound 
of keys turned in the locks is heard, and then the noise 
of the carriages drvoing off. It is quiet. Then the 
sound of an ax against the trees is heard in the silence 
sadly and staccato. Footsteps are heard. Firce comes 
in from the door on the right. He is dressed as usual, 
in a short jacket and white vest, with slippers on his 
feet. He is ill. He goes to the door and tries the 
handle.] 

Firce. It’s locked. TheyVc left. [Sits on sofa] 
They’ve forgotten me. . . . Never mind, I’ll sit hei*e 
. . . And Leonid Andreievitch has probably gone in 
a light overcoat instead of putting on his fur coat 
. . . [Sighs anxiously] I didn’t see. . . . Oh* these 
young people! [Mumbles something unintelligible] 
lAic's gone on as if I’d never lived. [Lying down] 
I’ll lie down. . . . You’ve no strength left in you, 
nothing left at all. . . . Oh, you . , . bungler! 
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[He lies motionless. The distant sound is heard, as 
if from the sky, of a string breaking, dying away 
morosely. Silence follows it, and only the sound some* 
where in the distance, of the ax falling on the trees, is 
audible.'] 


CIZRTAIN. 





INTRODUCTION 


Like “The Cherry Orchard/^ which it preceded to the 
stage by three years, Anton Tchekhoff^s “The Three 
Sisters” is a veracious and illuminating cross section of 
Russian life among the/provincial intelligentsia prior to 
the Revolution of 1905./ Traces of this dull, drkb, 
monotonous existence, in which smoldering passion flares 
up fitfully, survived that upheaval and as before became 
one of the causes of the contemporary Revolution. Ap¬ 
parently, that life is obliterated to-day, and so even if 
“The Three Sisters” had no compelling human appeal, 
it would be invaluable as an artist’s eye-witness account 
of a departed epoch. 

But it has a compelling human appeal, with its re¬ 
current refrain of pensive ambition thwarted at every 
turn, and thwarted, too, by characteristics existing along¬ 
side the ambition :jather than by outside influences. 

That appeal will be apparent to the reader and in 
highly intensified degree to the spectator of the Moscow 
Art Theatre’s searchingly intimate interpretation of the 
play. It is interesting to recount here the human side of 
the composition and production of “The Three Sisters.” 

This deeply moving drama of suppressed longings was 
the first of Tchekhoff’s plays to be written expressly for 
the theatre which had found its own function through 
opening for him a channel on the Russian stage. “The 
Sea-Gull” had merely been rescued from previous failure 
in Petrograd, “Uncle Vanya” had been snatched by 
Stanislavsky from timid and over-fastidious hands at, the 
Small Imperial Theatre. “The Three Sisters,” on the 
other hand, was composed with Stanislavsky and his 
artists particularly in mind as its interpreters, hut only 
after extraordinary proof to the playwright that the 
Moscow Art Theatre was his legitimate outlet. 

Ill health bad kept Tchekhoff in the Crimea, pre- 
iii 
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venting him from seeing the Art Theatre’s productiww 
of “The Sea-Gull” and “Unde Vanya.” He only half- 
believed the rumors of their success. To convince hkn, 
therefore, and to elidt the desired new manuscript, the 
entire company journeyed southward at the close of the 
Moscow season in the spring of 1900 and gave special 
performances in Sevastopol and Yalta for Tchekhoff’s 
bgiefit \ 

/“The Three Sisters” was written at Yalta in the 
summer of 1900/rewritten in Moscow in early autumn, 
read to the actors for the first time in the presence of 
the author, placed in rehearsal and produced February 
13 (our calendar), 1901. During rehearsals, Tchekhoff 
fled with misgivings to Nice and as the date of the 
premiere approached, he concealed his whereabouts in 
Naples, without the faintest hope that the play would 
achieve the success it did. 

Still, to this period belongs the most intimate relation¬ 
ship achieved between playhouse and playwright. 
Tciekhoff’s advice was sought and given on matters per¬ 
taining to the rest of the repertory. /And it was at this 
time that the company’s leading actress, Mme. Knipper, 
became his wife./ 

Some one has'said that in his methods as a producer, 
Stanislavsky has heeded the dicta of Diderot: “No 
emotim can be interpreted with success except in a mod¬ 
erate and chastened form”; and “Restraint is essential 
in all artistic interpretation.” Restraint, minimization, the 
loosening of the tension and the sharpening of the atten¬ 
tion — mese, assuredly, are the secrets not only of the pro¬ 
ducer of “The Three Sisters” but of its author, as tml. 

It is signi^capt to note in conclusitm that to-day, 
twenty-two years after its first performance, five of the 
important rSles in “The Three Snters”. are atjli 
by the same t^rs who originaUy emtsodled ^hem 
Jpbitd thesr im^isation in the imdttrusive mt peapp* 
ti#i^ of the playwrlghf hisasdbf.. 
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Andrei Sergeievitch Prozoroff. 

Nataua Ivanovna (Natasha) — 

His fiancee, later his wife. 

Olga 

Masha -His sisters. 

Irina 

Fvodor Ilyitch Kuligin — 

Hiffh school teacher; married to Masha, 
Alexander Ignateievitch Vershinin — 

Lieutenant-Colonel in charge of a battery. 
Nikolai Lvovitch Tuzenbach — 

Baron, Lieutenant in the army, 
Vassily Vassiwbvitck Solyony— Captain. 

Ivan Romanovttch Tchebutikin — Army doctor. 
Alexei Petrovitch Fedotik— Second lieutenant. 
Vladimir Carlovitch Rode — Second lieutenant. 
Ferapont— 

Door-keeper at local council offices, an old man. 
Anfisa— Nurse. 

The action takes place in a provincutl town. 




ACT ONE. 


In Prozoraff's home* A sitting-room ttnth pillars} 
behind is seen a large living-room. It is middayj outside 
the sun is shining brightly. In the living-room the table 
is being laid for lunch, 

Olga, in the regulation blue dress of a teacher at a 
girl's high school, is Tvalking about correcting exercise 
books; Masha, in a black dress, her hat in her lap, sits and 
reads a book; Irina, in white, stands at one side, deep in 
thought, 

Olga. Father died just a year ago, on the fifth of May, 
your birthday, Irina. It was very cold and it snowed. I 
thought I would never survive it, and you fainted dead 
away. Now a year has g<me by and we are already 
thinking of it without pain, and you are dressed in white 
and you seem cheerful. [Clock strikes twelve] And the 
clock struck just the same way then. [Pause] I remem¬ 
ber that there was music at the funeral, and they fired 
a volley across the grave. He was a Brigadier-General 
yet there were few people present. Of course, it was 
raining, raining hard, and snowing. 

Ikina. Why recall it? 

[Baron Tuzenback, Tchebuiikin and Solyony appear by 
the table in the livtngroom, behind the pillars] 

Olga. It's so warm to-day that we can keep the win¬ 
dows open, though the birch trees are not yet in flower. 
Father was put in command of a brigade, and he left 

I 
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Moscow with us eleven years ago. I remember perfectly 
that it was early May and everything in Moscow was in 
bloom. It was warm, too, everything was bathed in sun¬ 
shine. Eleven years have gone, and I remember every¬ 
thing as if it were only yesterday. Oh, God! This morn¬ 
ing when I awakened and saw the glorious sunshine and 
the budding spring, my heart filled with Joy, and I longed 
so much to go home. 

Tchebutikin. Will you bet on it? 

Tuzenbach. Oh, nonsense. 

[^Masha, lost in reverie over her book, whistles softly^ 

Olga. Don’t whistle, Masha. How can you! [P^rare] 
With teaching High School every day and giving lessons 
every evening, I have headaches all the time. Strange 
thoughts come to me, as if I were already an old woman. 
And really, during the four years that I have been work¬ 
ing here, I have felt as if every day my strength and 
youth were being squeezed out of me, drop by drop. And 
only one desire grows and gains in strength. ... 

Irina. To go to Moscow. To sell the house, leave 
everything here, and go to Moscow . . . 

Olga. Yes! To Moscow, and as soon as possible. 

[Tchebutikin and Tuzenbach laughl 

Irina. I expect brother will become a professor, but 
still, he won’t wish to live here. Poor Masha is the only 
dtawba«^. 

Olga. Masha will come to Moscow every year, for 
summer, 

is wkktlmg gently^ , , , 

willing, every^yng wili be 
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[Looks out of the windov/] It’s nice out to-day, I don’t 
know why Fm so gay. I remembered this morning it was 
my birthday, and suddenly I felt so happy *and thought of 
my childhood days, when mother was still with us. What 
glorious thoughts I had, what thoughts! 

Olga. You’re all radiance to-day, Fve never seen you 
look so lovely. And Masha is pretty, too. Andrei 
wouldn’t be bad-looking, if he hadn’t taken on so much 
weight; it does spoil his appearance. But I’ve grown 
old and very thin; I suppose it’s because I get angry with 
the girls at school. To-day I’m free. I’m at home. I 
haven’t a headache, and I feel younger than I did yester¬ 
day. I’m only twenty-eight. . . . All’s well, God is 
everywhere, but it seems to me that if only I were married 
and could stay at home all day, it would be even better. 
[Pause] I would love my husband, 

Tuzenbach [to Solyony] I’m tired of listening to 
your rot. [Entering the sitting-room] I forgot to say 
that Vershinin, our new Lieutenant-Colonel of artillery, 
is coming to see us to-day. [Sits doum^at the piano] 

Olga. Well— I’m very glad. 

Irina. Is he old? 

Tuzenbach. Not very. Forty or forty-five, at the 
most. [Plays softly] He seems rather a good sort He’s 
certainly no fool, only he likes to hear himself talk. 

Irina. Is he interesting? 

Tuzenmch. Oh, he’s all right, but there’s his wife, 
his mother-in-law, and two daughters. This is his second 
wife. He pays visits and tdls everybody th?Lt he has a 
wife and two daughters. He’ll tell you so, too, when he 
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comes here. His wife is half-witted, she wears her hair in 
a braid down her back and talks a blue streak. She 
philosophizes, and tries to commit suicide frequently, ap¬ 
parently in order to annoy her husband. In his place I 
would have left her long ago, but he bears up patiently, 
and only complains. 

SOLYONY [enters with Tchebutikin from the living- 
room] With one hand I can lift only fifty-four pounds, 
hut with both hands I can lift i8o, or even 200. From 
this I conclude that two men are not twice as strong as 
one, but three times, perhaps even more. . . . 

Tchebutikin [reads a newspaper as he xvalksy If 
your hair is coming out . . . take an ounce of naph¬ 
thaline and half a bottle of alcohol . . . dissolve and use 
daily. . . . [Makes a note in his pocket diaryl I’ll make 
a note of it! [To Solyonyl Listen. You cork the bottle 
well, push a glass tube through the cork. . . . Then you 
take a small quantity of . . . 

Ikina. ,Ivan Romahovitch, dear Ivan Romanovitch! 

Tchebutikin, Well, what is it, my dear little girl? 

Irina. Why am I so happy to-day? I feel as if I were 
sailing under a great blue sky with huge white birds 
around me. Why is that? Why? 

Tchebutikin [Hsfes her kandsj , tenderly } My white 
bird. . . . 

Irina. When I awoke this morning and got up and 
washed, everything was like an op«i book to me, and I 
seemed to grasp the meaning of Ufe, Dear limn Romano- 
vitdi, I understand cverythiis*. Every one must toil to 
the stmt ^ his brow, whoever he may be. In this alono 
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is the aim and object of his life, his happiness, his ambi¬ 
tion. How splendid it is to be a workman who gets up 
at daybreak and breaks stones in the street, or a shepherd, 
or a schoolmaster, who teaches children, or a railroad 
mechanic. . . , My God, if I can^t be a man who works, 
I would rather be an ox, or a horse, or any work animal, 
than a young woman who wakes up at twelve o’clock, has 
her cofEee in bed, and then spends two hours dress¬ 
ing. . . . Oh, it’s awful! Sometimes I crave work as a 
thirsty man craves water on a hot day. And if I don’t 
get up early in the future and work, Ivan Romanovitch, 
then you may refuse me your friendship. 

Tchebutikin [tenderly'] I agree, I agree. . • , 

Olga. Father used to make us get up at seven. Now 
Irina wakes at seven and lies and meditates about some¬ 
thing till nine at least. And she looks so serious! 
[Laughs] 

Irina. You’re so used to me as a little girl that it 
seems queer to you that I should ever be serious. I’m 
twenty! 

Tuzenbach. I can understand that craving for work. 
God 1 I’ve never worked in my life. I was born in chilly, 
lazy Petersburg, of a family that never needed to work 
nor ever had to worry. I remember when I came home 
from my regiment, a footman had to pull off my boots 
while I fidgeted and my mother gazed at me in adoration 
and wondered when others looked on disapprovingly. 
They shielded me from work; they almost succeeded, al¬ 
most! The day of reckoning is here/ Something formid¬ 
able is threatening a strong, cleatfsing storm is gather- 
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ing; it is coming nearer and nearer; it will soon sweep 
our world clean of laziness, indifference, prejudice against 
work, and wretched boredom. I shall soon work, and 
within twenty-five or thirty years, every one will work! 
Every one!^ 

Tchebutikin. I shan^t work. 

Tuzenbach. You do not matter. 

SoLYONY. In twenty-five years^ time, we shall all be 
dead, thank the Lord. In two or three years a stroke 
will carry you off, or else Fll grow impatient and blow 
your brains out, my angel. 

[Takes a scent-bottle out of his pocket and sprays his 
chest and hands'] 

Tchebutikin [laughs] It’s quite true, I have never 
done anything in my life. After I left the university I 
never moved a finger or opened a book, I just read the 
papers. . . . [Takes another newspaper out of his pocket] 
Here we are. , . . According to the papers there used to 
be a writer, named Dobroluboff, but what he wrote — I 
don’t know . . . God only knows . . . [Rapping is 
heard from the floor below] There* . , . They’re calling 
me downstairs^ somebody’s come to see me. Fll be back 
in a minute . . . won’t be long . . . [Exit hurriedly, 
scratching kis beard} 

Irina* He’s up to something. 

YUj he looked so pleased as be went 
ou|& feat Fm pretty mmm he’E bring you a present in a 

' How 
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Masha. “A green oak stands by the sea. 

A chain of gold around it . . . 

A chain of gold around it , . . ” 

[Masha rises and hums softly'\ 

Olga. You’re not very cheerful to-day, Masha. 

[Masha hums, putting on her hat] Where are you off to? 

Masha. Home. 

Irina. That’s odd. . . . 

Tu2enbach. Leaving the birthday party? 

Masha. It doesn’t matter. I’ll come back in the 
evening. Good-bye, dear. [Kisses Irina] Once more let 
me wish you many happy returns! In the old days when 
father was alive, every time we had a birthday, thirty or 
forty officers used to come, and there was plenty of noise 
and fun, and to-day there’s only a man and a half, and 
it’s as quiet as the grave. I’m off . . * I’m out of sorts 
to-day, and gloomy, so don’t you mind me. [Laughs 
through her tears] We’ll talk later on. Good-by for 
the present, my dear; I’ll go somewhere. 

Irina [displeased] You are queer. . . . 

Olga [crying] I understand you, Masha. 

SoLYONY. /when a man talks philosophy, well, it is 
philosophy or at any rate sophistry; but when a woman, or 
two women, talk philosophy — it’s all nonsense.^ 

Masha. What do you mean by that, you awful 
creature? 

SoLYONY. Oh, nothing. You jump on me before I 
can say Booh! [Pause.] 

Masha [angrUy, to Olga] Stop bawling! 
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[Enter Anfisa and Ferapont with a cake"] 

Anfisa, This way, my dear. Come in, your feet are 
r Van [To Irina] The District Council, from Mikhail 
Ivanitch Protopopoff sends this cake. 

Irina. Thank you. Please thank him. [Takes the 
cake] 

Ferapont. What? 

Irina [lotider] Please thank him. 

Olga. Give him some pie, nurse. Ferapont, go, 
you’ll get some pie. 

Ferapont. WTiat? 

Anfisa, Come on, grand-dad, Ferapont Spiridonitdi. 
Come on. [Exeunt] 

Masha, I don’t like this Mikhail Potapitch or Ivan¬ 
itch, Protopopoff. We should not invite him here. 

Irina. I never asked him. 

Masha. That’s right. 

[Enter Tchebutikin followed bp a soldier carrpinff a 
silver samovar; there are exclamations of astonishment 
and dissatisfaction] 

Olga [covers her face with her hands] A samovar! 
That’s terrible! [Exit into the living-room, walks up to 
table] \ 

Irina. My dear Ivan Rcmianovitch, what are you 
doing !\ 

Tuzenbach I told you sol 

Masha. Ivan Romanovitch, you are absolutely dbame- 
le&l 

Tchebutikin. My dear ones, you are aE I haarej 
everything I care for in all the world. I’E 80C» he shxg. 
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Fin an old man, a lonely insignificant old man, /The one 
good thing about me is my love for you, and if it hadn't 
been for that, I would have died long ago. y. , [To 
Irina\ My dear little girl, IVe known you since you were 
born, Fve carried you in my arms. . . , I loved your 
dead mother. ... j 

Masha. But why such expensive presents? 

TchebutikiN {angrily, through his tears\^xptn^ivt 
presents . . . You should be scolded! ... [To the 
orderly'] Take the samovar in there . . , [teasing] Ex¬ 
pensive presents! 

[The Orderly goes into the living-room with the 
samovar] 

Anfisa [enters and crosses stage] My dear, a strange 
Q)lonel is calling! He's taken off his coat already, 
children, he's coming in here. Irina darling, you'll be a 
nice and polite little girl, won't you? , . , [Going into 
living-room] It's long past the lunch hour. . . . Oh 
Lord . . . [Exit] 

Tuzenbach. It must be Vershinin. [Enter Ver¬ 
shinin] Lieutenant-Colonel Vershinin! 

Vershinin [to Masha and Irina] I have the honor of 
introducing myself, my name is Vershinin. I am very 
glad that I've met you at last. Why—you are grown 
up! Dear! Dear! 

Irina. Please sit down. We're very glad you came. 

Vershinin [gayly] I am glad, so very glad! But 
there are three sisters, surely, I remember — three little 
girls. I forget your faces, but your father, Colonel Pro- 
aoroff, used to have three little girls; I remember that 
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; I sawlliem with my owp eyes. How time does 
1^1 Oh, dear, how it does flyl . 

TjrzBNBACH. Alexander Ignateievitch comes from 

IwNA. From Moscow? Are you from Moscow? 
VERSfiaKwif. Tfis, from Moscow. Your late father 
^d to obmmand a battery there, and I was an officer in 
jih'f same brigade. [To Masha] I seem ^ remember 
face.a little. 

M./USHA. I dcm’t remember you. 

IsiKA. Olga I Olga! [Shouts into tht Imtiff^room] 
Qmt here! [Olfa enters from JUtnuff^om] 
^ii^j^tieatenaiit-Colonel Vershinin comes from Moscow, it sp- 

' You art! doubtless Olga Sttgeiei^a, #ie 
ddest, and you are Maria . . . and you Irina, l£e 
foungest. . . - ‘ 

jj^ So you come from Moscow? ^ "' 

> V«RSHiNiN. Yes. I went tb sdto^ hs Mssoo#'« hI. 


> 
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Irina. Alexander Ignateievitdi, you’ve mliae from 
Moscow. What a surprise I 
Olga. We are going there, to live, you see, 

Irina. We expect to be there by autumn. It’s our 
native town; we were bom there, in Old Bamianny 
Street . . . [They both laugh gayly"] 

Masha. We’ve unexpectedly met a fellow townsman. 
[Brisklyl I remember now: Do you remember, Olga, 
they used to speak at home of a “lovelorn Major.” You 
were only a Lieutenant then, and in love with somebody, 
but for some reason they always called you a Major in 
fun. 


Vershinin [Urnghsl That’s it . . .the lovelorn 
Major, that’s it! 

Masha. You wore only mustaches then. You have 
grqwn older! [Through her tears\ How you have grown 
older!' 

Vershinin. Yes, when they used to call me llie love¬ 
lorn Major, I was yoonB.and in love. I’ve grown’ out of 
both now. 


OtGA. Bat y«i haven’t a sdiiglc white hair. You’re 
y8a% itat |et 

ViasSHlNiit. I’m fortyntwo. Have you been 


tmq ivOtSt ioogt' 

, 3^^ are you crying for, 

. tfryin^] And I’m (Wjrin®, 

did ydd live? 
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Vershinin. Once I lived in Niemetskaya Street. 
That was when the Red Barracks were my headquarters. 
There’s a gloomy bridge in between with the water rush¬ 
ing below. One grows melancholy when one is alone 
there. [Paare] Here the river is so wide and fine! It’s 
a splendid river! 

Olga. Yes, but it’s so cold. It’s very cold here, and 
the mosquitoes- 

Vershinin. What are you saying! Here you have 
such a fine healthy Russian climate. You’ve a forest, a 
river . . . and birches. Dear, modest birches, I like 
them more than any other tree. It’s good to live here. 
Only it’s odd that the railway statimi should be thirteen 
miles away. . . . Nobody knows why. 

SoLYONY. I know why. {AU look at Aim] Because 
if it was near it wouldn’t be far off, and if it’s far off, 
it can’t be near. 

[An avakmeri pause] 

Tuzenbach. Vassily Vassilievitch~he is always 
jesting! 

Olga. Now I know who you are. I remember, 

Vershinin. I used to know your mother, 

TcHBBimKiN. She was a good woman, God rest 
her soul. 

Irina. Mother is Iniiied in Moscow. 

Olga. At the Novo-Dcvitdy Cemetery, 

Masha. Imagine, I’m b^inning to forget her hm 
We’E be forgotten the same way — forgotten! 

VfflSHiNm. Yes, focgsttcn! It’s our fate, it 
be h^ped. /The thne vHU come when «v«iytbiiD|: 
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seems serious, significant, or very important to us will 
be forgotten, or considered trivial./ [Pause'] And the 
curious thing is that we can’t possibly find out what will 
come to be regarded as great and important, and what 
will be worthless or ridiculous. Didn’t the discoveries 
of Copernicus, or Columbus, say, seem unnecessary and 
ludicrous at first, while rubbish written by a fool was 
considered the whole truth? And it may happen that 
our present mode of life with which we are so satisfied, 
will in time appear strange, inconvenient, stupid, un¬ 
clean, perhaps even sinful. . . . 

Tuzenbach. Who knows? But, on the other hand, 
they may call our life noble and honor its memory. 
We’ve abolished torture and capital punishment, we 
live in security, but how much suffering there is still! 

SoLYONY [in q feeble voice] There, there. . . . The 
Baron will go without his dinner if you only let him 
talk philosophy, 

Tuzenbach. Vassily Vassilievitch, please leave me 
alone. [Takes another chair] This is a bore, you know. 

SoLYONY [feebly] There, there, there. 

Tuzenbach [to Vershinin] The amount of suffering 
we see to-day — there is so much of it! — shows that 
society has already reached a specific moral improvement. 

Vershinin. Yes, yes, of course. 

Tchebutikin. You said just now, Baron, that they 
may call our life noble; 'but we are very petty. . . . 
[Stands up] See how small I am. But I can console 
myself by saying that my life is noble and lofty. [Violin 
played back stage] 
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Masha. That’s Andrei playing — our brother* 

Irina. He’s a cultured man. I expect he will be a 
profe^r some day. Father was a soldier, but his son 
chose an academic career. 

Masha. That was father’s wish. 

Olga. We teased him to-day. We think he’s a bit in 
love. 

Irina. With a girl in town. She will probably be 
here to-day. 

Masha. You should see the way she dresses! Quite 
prettily, quite fashionably, too, but so unbecomingly! 
Some queer bright yellow skirt with a wretched little 
fringe and a red bodice. And her cheeks look so washed 
out, so washed out! Andrei isn’t in love; I can’t believe 
it. After all, he has taste! He’s simply making fun of 
us. I heard yesterday that she was going to marry 
Protopopoff, the chairman of the Local Council. That 
would do her nicely, . . . [At the side rfoor] Andrei, 
come here! Just for a minute, dear! 

[Enter Andrei] 

Olga. My brother, Andrei Sergeievitch. 

Vershinin. My name is Vershinin. 

Andrei, Mine is Prozoroff, [Wipes his perspiring 
face} You’ve come to take charge of the battery? 

Olga. Just think, Alexander Ignateicvitch cornea 
from Moscow. 

Andrei. That’s all right. Now my little sisters 
w'on’t give you any rest. 

Vershinin. I’ve already managed to bore tieitt* 
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Andrei gave me to-day. [Shows zV] He made it himself. 

Vershinin [looks at the frame and does not know 
what to say"] Yes. . . . It^s a thing that , • . 

Irina. And he made that frame over there, on the 
piano as well. [Andrei waves Ms hand and walks €eway’\ 

Olga. He has a degree, plays the violin, carves all 
sorts of things out of wood, and is really a jack-of-all- 
trades. Don^t go away, Andrei! Heis got into a habit 
of always going away. Come here! 

[Masha and Irina take Ms arms and laughingly lead 
him back'] 

Masha. Come, come I 

Andrei. Please leave me alone. 

Masha. You are funny. Alexander Ignateievitcb 
used to be called the lovelorn Major, but he never 
minded. 

Vershinin. Not the least. 

Masha. Td like to call you the lovelorn fiddler! 

Irina. Or the lovelorn professor! 

Olga. He^s in love! Little Andrei is in love! 

Irina [applauds] Bravo, bravo! Encore! Little 
Andrei is in love. 

Tchebutikin [goes up behind Andrei and puts his 
arms about him] We were created for love only! 

[Roars with laughter, then sits down holding his news^ 
paper in his hands] 

Andrei. That’s enough, quite enough. . . . [Wipes 
his face] I couldn’t sleep all night and now I am not 
quite myself. I read until four o’clock, then tried to 
sleep, but nothing happened. I thought about one thing 
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and another, and then dawn came and the sun crept 
into my bedroom. This summer, while Fm here, Fd 
like to translate a book from the English. . . . 

Vershinin. Do you read English? 

Andrei. Yes; father, rest his soul, educated us al¬ 
most violently. It may seem trivial and foolish, but it*s 
nevertheless true, that after his death I began to fill out, 
and I gained a good deal of weight vrithin the year, as 
if my body had been freed from some tremendous pres¬ 
sure. Thanks to father, my sisters and Dfcnow French, 
German, and English, and Irina knows Italian as well. 
But we paid dearly for it all! 

Masha. A knowledge of three languages is an un- 
necessaiy luxury in this town. It isn’t even a luxury 
but a sort of superfluous thing, like a sixth finger. We 
know a great deal too much, 

Vershinin. Well, I sayl {Laughs] You know a 
great deal too muthi I don’t think there can really be 
a town so dull and stupid as to have no room for a clever, 
cultured person, j Let us suppose even that among the 
himdred thousand inhabitants of this backward and crude 
town, there arc only three persons like yourself. It 
stands to reason that you won’t be able to conquer that 
dark mob around you; little by little as you grow older 
you will be bound to give way and lose yourselves in 
this crowd of a hundred thousand human beings; their 
life will suck you under, but still, you won’t disappear 
without having influenced anybody; later on, othem like 
you will come, perhaps six of them, then twelve, and- 
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In two or three hundred years life on this earth will be 
gorgeously beautiful and glorious* Mankind needs such 
a life, and if it is not ours to-day then we must look 
forward to it, wait, think, prepare for it. We must 
see and know more than our fathers and grandfathers 
saw and knew. [Laughs] And you complain that you 
know too much./^ 

Masha [takes off her hat] 1*11 stay to lundi. 

Irina [sighs] Really, all that ^ould be written down. 

[Andrei has gone out quietly] 

Tuzenbach. You say that many years later, life on 
this earth will be beautiful and glorious. That’s truesi 
But to take part in it now, even indirectly, we must work 
and make ready — 

Vershinin [gets up] Yes. What a lot of flowers 
you have. [Looks round] It’s a beautiful apartment! 
I envy you! All my life I moved from one quarter 
to another, and they never had more than two chairs, 
a sofa, and a fireplace which smoked. I’ve never had 
flowers like these in my life. . . . [Rubs' his hands] 
Well, well! 

Tuzenbach. Yes, we must work. You arc probably 
thinking to yourself: The German is growing sent!- 
mental. But I assure you I’m a Russian, I can’t even 
^eak German. My father belonged to the Orthodox 
Church. . . . [Pause] 

Vershinin [walks about the stage] I often wonder: 
/ suppose we could begin life over again, perfectly aware 
of our actkms? Siq»posc we could use one life, already 
ended, as a sort of rough draft for anodier?/ I think 
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that every one of us would try, more than anything else, 
not to repeat himself; at the very least he would re¬ 
arrange his manner of life, he would make sure of rooms 
like these, with flowers and light ... I have a wife 
and two daughters. My wife^s health is delicate and 
so on and so forth, and if I had to begin life all over 
again I would not marry. . . . No, no! 

[Enter Kuligin in a regulation tunic] 

Kuligin [going up to Irina] Dear sister, allow me 
to congratulate you on your birthday and to wish you, 
sincerely and from the bottom of my heart, good health 
and everything else in the world. And then let me offer 
you this book as a present. [Gives it to her] It is the 
history of our High School during the last fifty years, 
written by myself. The book is worthless, and written 
because I had nothing else to do, but read it all the 
same. How are you, gentlemen? [To Vershinin] My 
name is Kuligin, I am a teacher of the local High School, 
with the rank of Assistant G)unciIor of Pedagogics. < 
[To Irina] You will in this book find a list of all our 
High School graduates of the last fifty years. Fed quod 
potui, fackni metiora potentes* [Kisses Masha] 

Irina. But you gave me one of these at Easter. 
Kuligin [laughs] Impossible! YouM better give it 
back to me in that case, or else give it to the Colondi. 
Take it, Colonel. You may read it some day when 
you're bored. 

Vrrshinxn, Thank you. [Prepares to go] Z am. 
glad that I have made the acquaintance of • ^ » 

Olga. Must vou 
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Irina. You’ll stay and have lunch with us. Please 
do. 

Olga. Yes, please! 

Vershinin [bows] I seem to have dropped in on 
your birthday. Forgive me, I didn’t know, and I didn’t 
offer you my congratulations. . . . 

[Goes with Olga into the living-room] 

Kuligin. To-day is Sunday, the day of rest, so let 
us rest and rejoice, each in a manner compatible with 
his age and disposition. The carpets will have to be 
taken up for the summer and put away till winter. . . . 
Persian powder or naphthaline, . . . The Romans were 
healthy because they knew both how to work and how 
to rest, they had mens sana in corpore sano* Their lives 
ran along certain well-defined grooves. Our director 
says;/“The chief thing about each life is its routine. 
Whoever loses his routine loses himself” — and it’s just 
the same with our daily zctionsy [Takes Masha by the 
waiet, laughing] Masha loves me. My wife loves me. 
And you ought to put the window curtains away with 
the carpets. . . . I’m awfully pleased with life to-day. 
Masha, we have to be at the director’s at four. They’re 
getting up an excursion for the pedagogues and their 
families. 

Masha. I shan’t go. 

Kuligin [hurt] My dear Masha, why not? 

Masha. I’ll tell you later . . . [angrily] All right, 
rU -go^ only please don’t bother me. . . . [Steps to one 
side] 

. Kuligxn* Add then we’te to spend the evening at 
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the director's. In spite of his ill-health that man tries, 
above everything else, to be sociable. A splendid, illumi¬ 
nating personality. A wonderful man. After yester¬ 
day’s committee meeting, he said to me: *Tm tired, 
Fyodor Ilyitch, Fm tired!” [Looks at the clock, then at 
his watch] Your clock is seven minutes fast ‘‘Yes,’^ 
he said, *l’m tired.” 

[Violin played off staffs] 

Olga. sit down to lunch, people! There’s to 

be a masterpiece of a pic! 

Kuligin. Oh my dear, dear Olga. Yesterday I 
worked from early morning till eleven at night, and 
got awfully tired. To-day Fm quite happy. [Goes into 
Uvinff-room] My dear . • 

Tchebutikin [puts his paper into his pocket, and 
combs his beard] A pie? Splendid! 

Masha [severely to Tchebutikin] Only mind; you’re 
not to drink an3^hing to^Jay. Do you hear? It’s bad 
for you. 

Tchebutikin. Oh, that’s all right I haven’t been 
drunk for two years. [Impatiently] Motherkin, what 
difference does it make anyway? 

Masha. All the same, don’t you dare drink! Don’t 
you dare! [Anffrily, but so that her husband should not 
hear] Another dull evening at the Director’s, confound 
it! 

Tuzenbach. I shouldn’t go if I were you. . . • 
It’s, quite simple. 

Tchebutikin. Don’t go, dear heart! 

Masha. Yes, *‘don’t go. . . .” It’s a damuod 
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Tchebutikin [follows her] It's not so bad. 

SoLYONY [ffoin^ into the living-room] There, there, 
there. . . . 

Tuzenbach. Vassily Vassilievitch, that's enough I 
That wiU do! 

SoLYONY. There, there, there. . . . 

Kuligin [gayly] Your health, Colonel! Vm a peda¬ 
gogue and quite at home here. I’m Masha’s husband. 
. . . She’s a good soul, a very good soul. 

Vershinin. I’ll have some of this dark vodka . . . 
[Drinks] Your health! [To Olga] I’m very comfort¬ 
able here! 

[Only Irina and Tuzenbach are now left in the sit¬ 
ting-room] 

Irina. Masha’s out of sorts to-day. She married 
when she was eighteen, when he seemed to her the wisest 
of men. And now it’s different. He's the kindest man, 
but not the wisest. 

Oloa [impatiently] Andrei, when are you coming? 

Andrei [off] One minute. [Enters and goes to table] 

Tuzenbach. What are you thinking of? 

Irina. I don’t like this Solyony of yours and I'm 
afraid of him. He says only foolish things. 

Tuzenbach. He’s a queer man. I’m sorry for him, 
though he vexes me. I think he's shy. When there are 
just the two of us he's quite all right and very good 
company; when other people are about he's rough tod 
irritating^ Don't go in, let them sit down wiffiout us 
in the meanwhffe. Let me stay with you. What are 
4-i>;«trinor nf? XPoust^ You'rc twcuty. I'm not yet 
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long monotony of days, filled with my love for you. . . , 
Irina. Nikolai Lvovitch, don’t speak to me of love. 
Tuzenbach [does not hear] I’ve a great thirst for 
life, struggle, and work, and this thirst has mated with 
my love for you, Irina, and you’re so beautiful, and 
life seems so beautiful to me! What are you thinking 
of? 

Irina. You say that life is beautiful! Yes, if we 
only believe it to be sol/So far the life of us three 
has not been beautiful; it has been stifling us . . . like 
a wet blanket . . , I’m crying. I oughtn’t. . . . [Dries 
her tearsj smiles] We must work, work. That is why 
we are unhappy and look at life so sadl3r/we don’t know 
what work is. Our parents looked on work with contempt/ 
[Enter Natalia Ivanovna; she wears a pink dress and 
a green sash] 

Natasha. They’re already at lunch. . . . I’nEi late. 

. . . [Rapidly examines herself in a mirror^ and 
straightens her clothes] I think my hair’s done all right 
. . . Irina] Dear Irina Sergeievna, I congratulate 
you! [Kisses her tenderly and at length] You’ve so 
many visitors, I’m really ashamed. . . . How do you do, 
Baron! 

Oloa [enters from living’-room] Here’s Natalia 
Ivanovna. How are you, dear! [They Aw] 

Natasha. Happy returns. I’m awfully embarrass 
you’ve so many people here, 

OtGA. Oh come! They are all friends. [ Frig ^ ten ^ 
in an undertone] You’re wearing a green sashl/*ll^ 
dear, you shouldn’t! 
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Natasha. Is it a sign of anything? 

Olga. No, it simply doesn’t go well , . . and it 
looks so queer. 

Natasha [in a tearful voice'] Yes? But it isn’t really 
green, it’s too dull for that, [Goes into living-room tvith 
Olga. They have all sat down to lunch in the living- 
roomj the sitting-room is empty] 

Kuligin. I wish you a nice fiance, Irina. It’s high 
time you married. 

Tchbbutikin. Natalia Ivanovna, I wish you the 
same. 

Kulioih. Natalia Ivanovna has a fianc4 already. 

Masha [raps with her fork on a plate] I’ll have a 
gjass of wine./Life is all right if you don’t waste it!/ 

Kuugih. You’ve lost three good conduct marks. 

Vbrshinih. This is a good cordial. What’s it 
made of? 

SoLSONY. Codctoaches! 

Ikiha [offended] Fhoo! How disgistfngl 

Olga. There is to be a roast turkey and a sweet 
apple pie for dinner. Thank goodness I can spend all 
day and evening at home. You’ll come in the evening, 
ladies and gentlemen. . . . 

Vbrshinih. And please may 1 come in the evening? 
Irina. Please do. 

Natasha. They don’t stand on ceremony here. 

Tchbbutikin./ Nature created us only for love./ 
[Lemgkf] 

Amhuk ' [imgrHy] Please don't. Arm’t you tired of 
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[Enter Fedotik and Rode with a large basket of 
flowers^ 

Fedotik. TheyVe lunching already. 

Rode [loudly and thickly] Lunching? Yes, so they 
are. . . . 

Fedotik. Wait a minute! [Takes a photograph] 
That’s one. No, just a moment . . . [Takes another] 
That’s two. Now we’re ready! 

[They take the basket and go into living-room, where 
they are the center of a noisy reception] 

Rode [loudly] Congratulations and best wishes! 
Lovely weather to-day, simply perfect I was out walk¬ 
ing with the High School students all the morning- I 
supervise their drills. 

Fedotik. You may move, Irina Sergeievnal [Takes 
a photograph] You look well to-day, [Takes a hum-^ 
ming-top out of his pocket] Here’s a humming-top, by 
the way. It’s got a lovely note! 

Irina. How very nice! 

Masha. green oak stands by the sea, 

A chain of gold around it . . . 

A chain of gold around it . . 

[Tearfully] What am I saying that for? Those words 
have been running in my head all day. . . . 

Kuligin. There are thirteen at table! 

Rode [aloud] Surely you don’t believe in that super¬ 
stition ? [Laughter] 

Kuligin. If there are thirteen at table then it xsmm 
there are lovers present It isn’t you, Ivan Romano^ 
yitch^ confound it! . . . [Laughter] * . 
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Tchebutikin. I’m a hardened sinner, but I really 
don’t see why Natalia Ivanovna should blush. • . . 

[Loud laughter; Natasha runs out in the living-room; 
followed by Andrei"] 

Andrei. Dcm't pay any attention to them! Wait 
. . • stop, please. . . . 

Natasha. I’m embarrassed ... I don’t know 
what’s the matter with me and they’re all laughing at 
me. It wasn’t nice of me to leave the table like that, 
but I can’t help myself ... I can’t. [Covers her face 
with her hands] 

Andrei. My dear, I beg you. I implore you not to 
eaxite yourself. I assure you they’re only joking, they’re 
kind people. My dear, dear diild, they’re all kind and 
sincere people, and they like both you and me. Come 
here to the window, they can’t see us here. . . . [Looks 
around] 

Natasha. I’m so imaccustomed to meeting people! 

Andrei. Oh, your youth, your splendid, beautiful 
youth] Darling, don’t be so excited! Trust me, please 
trust me. . • . I’m so happy, my soul is full of love, of 
ecstasy. They can’t see us! They can’t! Why did I 
fall in love with you — when I did? — Oh, I can’t un¬ 
derstand! My dear! little sweetheart, be my wife! I 
love you, love you . . . [They kiss] as I never loved 
any me; . . . 

[ 7 Vo officers come in and, seeing the lovere hus, stop 
m astonishment] 


QVBXAm 



ACT TWO 


As before. It is 8 p*m. Somebody is heard playing a 
concertina outside in the street. There is no fire, Natalia 
Ivanovna enters dressed in a vrrapper, carrying a candle; 
she stops by the door which leads into Andreis room. 

Natasha. What are you doing, Andrei? Are you 
reading? It’s nothing, only L . . . [^She opens another 
doofj and looks in, then closes it] Isn’t there any 
fire, * . . 

Andrei [enters with book in hand] What are you 
doing, Natasha? 

Natasha. I was looking to see if there wasn’t a 
fire. It’s Shrovetide, and the servants are simply beside 
themselves; I must take care that something doesn’t hap¬ 
pen. When I came through the living-room yesterday 
at midnight, there was a candle burning. I couldn’t find 
out who had lighted it. [Puts down her candle] What’s 
the time? 

Andrei [looks at his watch] A quarter past eight. 

Natasha. And Olga and Irina aren’t in yet. The 
poor things are still at work. Olga at the teadherV 
council, Irina at the telegraph office , . . I ^4. 

to your sister this morning, “Irina, darling, you 
take care of yourself.” But she pays no attentic^^ c 
you'say it was a quarter past eight? I am af" 
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Bobby is quite ill. Why is he so cold? He was feverish 
yesterday, but to-day he is quite cold . • • I am so 
frightened! 

Andrei. It’s all right, Natasha. The boy is well. 

Natasha. Still, I think we should put him on a 
diet. I am so afraid. And the performers were to be 
here after nine; they had better not come, Andrei. 

Andrei. I don’t know. After all, they were asked. 

Natasha. This morning, when the little boy woke 
up and saw me he suddenly smiled; that means he knew 
me, ‘^Good morning, Bobby!” I said, “good morning, 
darling.” And he laughed. Children understand, they 
understand very well. So I’ll tell them, Andrei dear, 
not to receive the performers. 

Andrei [hesitatingly'] But what about my sisters? 
This is their flat. 

Natasha. They’ll do as I wish. They are so kind. 
. . . [Going] I ordered sour milk for supper. The doc?- 
tor says you must eat sour milk and nothing else, or you 
won’t get thin. Bobby is so cold. I’m afraid 

his room is too cold for him. It would be nice to put 
him into another room till the warm weather comes. 
Ifina^s room, for instance, is just right for the child: 
it’s dry and has the sun all day. I must tell her, she 
can share Olga’s room, ... It isn’t as if she was at 
h<rae in the daytime, she only sleeps here. ... [4 
pause] Andrei, darling, why are you so silent? 

I was Just thinking. . . . There fe really 
to say. . . . 

>l4m^A, Yes ; . . there was something I wanted 
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to tell you . • . Oh, yes. Ferapont has come from the 
Council offices, he wants to see you. 

Anurei {yawns'\ Call him ini 

[Natasha goes out; Andrei reads his book, stooping 
over the candle which she has left behind. Ferapont 
enters; he wears a tattered old coat with the collar 
turned up. His ears are inuffled'\ 

Andrei. Good morning, grandfather. What have 
you to say? 

Ferapont. The Chairman sends a book and some 
documents or other. Here . . . [Hands him a book and 
a packet"] 

Andrei. Thank you. It’s all right. Why couldn’t 
you come earlier? It’s past eight now. 

Ferapont. What? 

Andrei [louder] I say you’ve come late, it’s past eight. 

Ferapont. Yes, yes, I came when it was still light, 
but they wouldn’t let me in. They said you were busy. 
Well, what was I to do? If you’re busy, you’re busy, 
and I’m in no hurry. [He thinks that Andrei is asking 
him something] What? 

Andrei. Nothing. [Looks through the book] To¬ 
morrow is Friday. I’m not supposed to go to work, but 
I’ll come — all the same . . . and do some work. ItV 
dull at home. [Pause] Oh, my dear old man, how 
strangely life changes, and how it deceives one! Tcnky, 
out of sheer boredom, I took up this book —old 
versity lectures, and I couldn’t help laughing. My Go4 
I’m secretary of the local district council, the 
which has Protopopoff for its chairman, yes^ 
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secretary, and the summit of my ambition is — to become 
a member of the council! I to be a member of the local 
district council, I, who dream every night that Fm a 
professor of Moscow University, a famous scholar of 
whom all Russia is proud! 

Ferapont. I can't tell . . • Fm hard of hear¬ 
ing. . . . 

Andrei. If you weren’t, I don't suppose I should 
talk to you. I've got to talk to somebody, and my wife 
doesn’t understand me, and Fm a bit afraid of my sisters 

— I don't know why unless it is that they might make 
fun of me and make me feel ashamed ... I don't drink, 
I don't like public houses, but old fellow, how I should 
like to be sitting just now in TyestofiPs place in Moscow, 
or at the Great Moscow! 

Ferapont. Moscow? That’s where a contractor 
told me once that some merchants or other ate pan¬ 
cakes; one ate forty and he died, he was saying. Either 
forty or fifty, I forget which. 

Andrei. In Moscow you can sit in an enormous 
restaurant where you don't know anybody and where 
nobody knows you, and you don’t fed that you’re a 
stranger for all that. And here you know everybody and 
everybody knbws you, and you’re a stranger . . . and a 
lonely stranger. 

Ferapont. What? And the same contractor said 

— perhaps he was l3nng'—that there was a cable 
stretdhing rig^it across Moscow. 

Andrei. What for? 

Ferapont. I can’t tell. The contractor said so. 
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Andrei. Rubbish. [He reads’] Were you ever in 
Moscow? 

Ferapont [after a pause] No. God did not lead me 
there. [Pause] Shall I leave? 

Andrei. You may. Good-by. [Ferapont goes] 
Good-by. [Reads] You can come to-morrow and fetch 
these documents . . . Run along . . . [Pause] He’s 
gone, [A ring] Yes, yes . . . 

[Stretches himself and slowly goes into his own room. 
Behind the scene the nurse is singing a lullaby to the 
child, Masha and Vershinin come in. While they talk, 
a maid lights candles and a lamp] 

Masha, I don’t know. [Pause] I don’t know. Of 
course, habit counts for a great deal. After father’s 
death, for instance, it took us a long time to get used to 
the absence of orderlies. But, apart from habit, it seems 
to me in all fairness that, however it may be in other 
towns, the best and most thoroughly educated people 
are army men. 

Vershinin. I’m thirsty. I should like some tea. 

Masha [glancing at her watch] They’ll bring it soon. 
I was married when I was eighteen, and I was afraid 
of my husband because he was a teacher and I’d only 
just left school. Then he seemed to me frightfully wise 
and learned and important. And now, unfoitunatselyj 
that has changed. 

Vershinin. . Yes ... yes. 

Masha. I don’t speak of my husband, 
used to him, but civilians in general are so 
impolite, uneducated. Their rudeness offends 
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me. I suffer when I see that a man isn’t quite suffi- 
dently refined, or delicate, or polite. I simply suffer 
agonies when I happen to be among sdioolmasters, my 
husband’s colleagues. 

Vershinin. Yes . . . But it seems to me that 
civilians and army men are equally interesting, in this 
town, at any rate. It’s all the same! If you listen to 
a member of the local intelligentsia, whether civilian or 
mili tary, he will teU you that he’s sick of his wife, sick 
of his house, sick of his estate, sick of his horses. . . . 
We Russians are extremely gifted in the direction of 
thinking on an exalted plane, but, tell me, why do we 
aim so low in real life? Why? 

Masha. Why? 

Vershinin. Why is a Russian sick of his children, 
sick of his wife? And why are his wife and children 
sick of him? 

Masha. You’re a little downhearted to-day. 

Vershinin. Perhaps I am. I haven’t had any din¬ 
ner, I’ve had nothing to eat since morning. My daugh¬ 
ter is a little under the weather and when my girls are 
ill, I get very anxious and my conscience tortures me 
because they have such a mother. Oh, if you had seen 
her to-day! What an insignificant creature! We b^an 
quarreling at seven in the morning and at nine I slammed 
the door and went out. [Pause] I never speak of it, it’s 
strange that I should complain to you alone. [Earner 
haai] Don’t be angry with me. I havai’t anybody 
lift yen, nobody at alL . . . [Pause] 

■ What nmse in the ov«i. Just before 
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father’s death there was a noise in the pipe, just like 
that. 

Vershinin. Are you superstitious? 

Masha. Yes. 

Vershinin. That’s strange. [Kisses her hand] You 
are a splendid, wonderful woman. Splendid, wonderful! 
It is dark here, but I can see the sparkle in your eyes! 

Masha [siVr on another chahrl There is better light 
here. 

Vershinin. I love you, love you, love you. . . . 
I love your eyes, your gestures, I dream of them. . . . 
Splendid, wonderful woman! 

Masha [laughing gently] When you talk to me like 
that, I laugh; I don’t know why, for I’m afraid. Don’t 
repeat it, please- . . . [In an undertone] No, go on, 
it’s all the same to me. . . . [Covers her face with her 
hands] Somebody’s coming, let’s talk about something 
else. . . . 

[Irina and Tuzenbach come in, through the living-^ 
room] 

Tuzenbach. My surname is really triple. I am 
called Baron Tuzenbach-Krone^Altschauer, but I am 
Russian and Orthodox, just as you are. There is very 
little German left in me, unless perhaps it is the patite«» 
and the obstinacy with which I bore you. I see you home 
every night. 

Irina. I am so tired! 

Tuzenbach. And I’ll 'come to dte telegri^pj]t;ofll0e 
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you drive me away. \He sees Masha and Vershinin; 
ioyfully~\ Is that you? How do you do? 

Irina. Well, I am home at last. [To Masha] A 
lady came to telegraph to her brother in Saratoff that 
her son died to-day, and she couldn’t remember the ad¬ 
dress. So she sent the telegram without an address, just 
to Saratoff. She was crying. And for some reason or 
other I was rude to her. "Tve no time,” I said. It was 
so stupid. Are the performers coming to-night? 

Masha. Yes. 

Irina [sitting down in an armchair] I need a rest. 

I am tired. 

Tuzenbach Ismiling] When you come home from 
your work you seem so young, and so pitiful. . . , 
[Pause] 

Irina. I am tired. No, I don’t like the telegraph 
office, I don’t like it.' 

Masha. You’ve grown thinner. . . . [Whistles a 
little] And you look younger, and your face has become 
like a boy’s. 

Txjzenbach* That’s the way she does her hair. 

Irina. I must find another position, this one is not 
to my liking. The very thing I wanted and hoped to 
get, is lacking. / Labor without poetry, without ideas ^ 
• [2^ knock on the floor] The doctor is knocking. 

[To Tuzenbach] Will you knock, dear? I can’t . . , 
I’m tired. . . . [Tuzenbach knocks] He’ll come in a 
minute. Scwnething ought to be done. Yesterday the 
doctor and Andrei played cards at the dub and lost 
mon^. Andrei seems to have lost aoo rubles. 
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Masha [with indifference] What can we do now? 

Irina. He lost money a fortnight ago, he lost money 
in December. Perhaps if he lost everything we should 
go away from this town. Oh, my God, I dream of 
Moscow every night. Vm just like a lunatic. [Laughs] 
We go there in June, and before June there’s still . . . 
February, March, April, May . . . nearly half a year! 

Masha. Only Natasha mustn’t learn of these losses. 

Irina. I suppose it would be all the same to her. 

[Tchebutikin, who has only just got out of bed—he 
was resting after dinner—comes into the living-room 
and combs his beard. He then sits at the •table and takes 
a newspaper from his pocket] 

Masha. Here he is. • . . Has he paid his rent? 

Irina [laughs] No. He’s been here eight months and 
hasn’t paid a kopeck. Seems to have forgotten. 

Masha [laughs] What dignity in his pose! [Thay 
all laugh] 

Irina. Why are you so silent, Alexander Ignateie- 
vitch? 

Vbrshinin. I don’t know. I must have some tea. 
Half my .life for a glass of tea: I haven’t had anything 
since morning. 

Tchebutikin. Irina Sergeievna! 

Irina. What is it? 

Tchebutikin. Please come here, Veneu irf. [trim 
goes and sits at the table] I can’t do without jtoil 
[Ifina begins to play solitmre] 

Veeshinin. Well, if we can’t have tea^ 
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Tuzenbach, Yes, let’s. About what? 

Vershinin. About what? Let us meditate . • • 
about life as it will be after our time; for example, in 
two or three hundred yeoxs. 

Tuzenbach. Well?/After our time people will fly 
about in balloons, the cut of one’s coat will change, per¬ 
haps they’ll discover a sixth sense and develop it, but life 
will remain the same, laborious, mysterious, and happy. 
And in a thousand years’ time, people will still be sigh¬ 
ing: ‘‘Life is hard!” — and at the same time they’ll be 
just as afraid of death, and unwilling to meet it, as we 
are./ 

Vershinin {thoughtfully} How can I put it? It 
seems to me that everything on earth must change, little 
by little, ahd is already changing under our very eyes. 
Aftef two or three hundred years, after a thousand — the 
actual time doesn’t noatter — a new and happy age will 
begin. We, of course, shall not take part in it, but we 
live and work and even suffer to-day that it should come. 
We create it — and in that one object is our destiny, and, 
if you like, our happiness. 

{Mmha Im^hs softly,} 

Tuzenbach. What is it? 

Masha. I don’t know. I’ve been lau^ii^ aU day, 
ever since morning. 

Vershinin. I finidhied my education at the same 
point as you; I have had no university trainihg; I read 
a lot, but I cannot choose my books and perhaps what I 
md h mt ali what I should, but the longer I live, 
^ more I wani lo know. My hsur is turning white, I 
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am nearly an old man now, but I know so little, oh, so 
little I But I think I know the things that matter most, 
and that arc most real. I know them well. And I wish I 
could make you understand that there is no happiness for 
us, that there should not and cannot be. . . . We must 
only work and work, and happiness is only for our distant 
posterity, \Pause] If not for me, then for the descendants 
of my descendants. 

[Fedotik and Rode come into the tiving^oom; they sit 
and sing softly, strumming on guitars^ 

Tuzenbach, According to you, one should not even 
think about happiness 1 But suppose I am happy? 

Vershinin. No, 

Tuzenbach {moves his hands and laughs'] We do not 
seem* to understand each other. How can I convince you ? 
\Masha laughs quietly, Tuzenbach continues, pointing at 
her] Yes, laugh! \To Vershinin] Not only after two or 
three centuries, but in a million years, life will still be 
as it was; life does not change, it remains forever, fol¬ 
lowing its own laws which do not concern us, or which, 
at any rate, you will never be able to fathom. Migrant 
birds, cranes for example, fly and fly, and whatever 
dioughts, high or low, enter their heads, they will still 
fly and not know why or where. They fly and will con¬ 
tinue to fly, whatever philosophers should be bom among 
them; they may philosophize as much as they like, only 
they will fly,. . . 

Masha. Still is there a meaning? 

Tuzenbach. A meaning. . . . Imagine that tftum 
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you at Pizhikoff’s in the Moscow Road, just now. And 
here is a little knife. 

Irina. You have got into the habit of behaving to me 
as if I am a little girl, but I am grown up. [Takes the 
pencils and the knife, then, with joy] How lovely! 

Fedotik. And I bought myself a knife . . . look at 
it . . . one blade, another, a third, an ear-scoop, scissors, 
.nail-cleaners. . 

Rode [loudly] Doctor, how old are you? 

Tchebutikin. I? Thirty-two. [Lau$fhter2 

Fedotik. Pll show you another kind of solitaire. 
[Lays out cards] 

[A samoiyar is brought in; Anfisa attends to it; a little 
later "Natasha enters and helps by the table; Solyony ar^ 
rives and, after greetings, sits at the table] 

Vershinin. What a wind! 

Masha. Yes. Fm tired of winter. IVe already for¬ 
gotten what summer’s like. 

Irina. The solitaire is coming out, I see. We shall 
go to Moscow. 

Fedotik. No, it won’t come out. Look, the right was 
on the two of spades, [laughs] That means y<m won’t 
go to Moscow. 

Tchebutikin [reading paper] Tsitrikar. Smallpoac k 
raging here. 

Anfisa [coming up to Masha] Masha, have some tea, 
little mother. [To Vershinin] Please have some, rir . * * 
excuse me, but Fve forgotten your name. . ♦ . 

Masha. Bring some hete, nurse. I riian’t 
there. 
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Irika. Nursel 

Anfisa. Coming, coming! 

Natasha [#o Solyony] Children at the breast under¬ 
stand perfectly. I said, “Good morning, Bobby; good 
morning, dear!” and he looked at me in quite an unusual 
way. You think it’s only the mother in me that is speafc- 
mg; I assure you that isn’t so! He’s a wonderful child. 

SoLYONY. If he was my child I’d roast him on a 
frying-pan and eat him. {Takes his glass into the drauf- 
ing-room and sitf in a comer\ 

Natasha {covers her face in her handsj Vulgar, ill- 
bred man I 

Masha. Ludy the one who doesn’t notice whether 
it’s winter now, or summer. I think that if I were m 
Moscow, I shouldn’t mind the weather. 

Vershinin. A few days ago I was reading the prism 
diary of a French minister. He had been sentenced on 
account of the Panama scahdal. With what joy, what 
delij^t, he speaks of the birds which he saw through the 
prison window^ which he had never noticed while he was 
a minister. Now, of course, that he is at liberty, he 
notices birds no more than he did before. When you 
live in Moscow, you’ll not notice it, in just the same way. 

/There can be no happiness for us, it exists only m our 
anticipations./ 

Tuzbnbach {takes cardboard box from the tablel 
Where is the candy? 

Irina. Solyony has eaten it. 

Tvzbhbach. All of it? 

AjtRtSA ifOving tea} There’s a letter for yon. 
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Vershinin. For me? [Takes the letter] From my 
daughter. [Reads] Yes, of course ... I will go quietly. 
Excuse me, Maria Sergeievna. I shan’t have any tea. 
[Stands upj excited] That eternal story. . . . 

Masha. What is it? Is it a secret? 

Vershinin [quietly] My wife has poisoned herself 
again. I must go. I’ll leave quietly. It’s all awfully 
unpleasant. [Kisses Mashds hand] My dear, splendid, 
good woman . , . I’ll go this way, quietly. [Exit] 

Anfisa. Where has he gone? And I’d served tea . . . 
What a man! 

Masha [angrily] Be quiet! You never give one a 
moment’s peace . . . [Goes to the table with her cap] 
I’m tired of 3^u, old woman! 

Anfisa. My dear! Why are you cross? 

Anprei’s Voice. Anfisa! 

Anfisa [mocking] Anfisa! He sits there and • • * 
[Exit] 

Masha [in the living^oom, by the table angrily] Let 
me sit down 1 [Disturbs the cards on the table] Here you 
are, spreading your cards out. Have some tea! 

Irina. You are cross, Masha. 

Masha. If I am cross, then don’t talk to me. Don’t 
touch me! 

Tchebutikin. Don’t touch her, don’t touch her * . . 

Masha. You’re sixty, but you’re like a boy, always up 
to some beastly nonsense. 

Natasha [sighs] Dear Masha, why use sudh lan¬ 
guage? ■\Vith your beautiful face and body, you would 
be simply fascinating in good soaetv I teU vw so 
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frankly, if it wasn’t for your language. Je vous prie^ 
parJonnez-moij Marie, mats vous ave% des manures un 
pen grossieres, 

Tuzenbach [restraining his laughter] Let me have 
. . . Let me have . . . there’s some brandy, I think. 

Natasha. II parfait, que mon Bobick deja ne dort 
pas, he has awakened. He isn’t well to-day. I’ll go to 
him, excuse me. . . . [Exit] 

Irina. Where has Alexander Ignateievitch gone? 

Masha. Home, Something extraordinary happened 
to his wife again. 

Tuzenbach [goes to Solyony with a brandy-flask in 
his hands] You go on sitting by yourself, thinking of 
something— goodness knows what. Come and let’s make 
peace. Let’s have some brandy. [They drink] I expect 
I’ll have to play the piano all night, some rubbish most 
likely . . . well, so be it I 

Solyony. Why make peace? I haven’t quarreled 
with you. 

Tuzenbach, You always make me feel as if some¬ 
thing had taken place between us. You’ve a strange 
character, you must admit. 

Solyony [^declaims] “I am strange, but who is not? 
Don’t be angry, Alekol” 

Tuzenbach. And what has Aleko to do with it? 
[Pemse] 

Solyony. When I’m with one other man I behave 
just like everybody else, but in company I’m dull and shy 
and » . . talk all manner of rubbish. But I’m more 
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honest and more honorable than very, very many people. 
And I can prove it. 

Tuzenbach. I am often angry with you, you always 
fasten on to me in company, but I like you all the same. 
I'm going to drink my fill to-night, whatever happens. 
Drink now! 

SoLYONY. Let's drink. [They drink'] I never had any¬ 
thing against you, Baron. But my character is like Ler- 
montofif's. [In a low voice] 1 even rather resemble Ler- 
montofE, they say. . . . 

[Takes a scent-bottle from his pocket, and scents his 
hands] 

Tuzenbach. I’ve sent in my resignation- Enough 
said 1 I’ve been thinking about it for five years, and at 
last I made up my mind. I shall work. 

SoLYONY [decMms] “Do not be angry, Aleko • . . 
forget, forget, thy dreams of yore ...” 

[While he is speaking Andrei enters quietly with a 
book and sits near the candle] 

Tuzenbach. I shall work. 

Tchebutikin [going with Irina into the liuingroom] 
And then the food was also real Caucasian onion soup, 
and for a roast, some dbehartma. 

SoLYONY. Cheremsha isn’t meat at all, but a plant 
something like an onion. 

Tchebutikin. No, my angel. Chrfiartma isn't onion, 
but roast mutton. * 

SoLYONY. And I tdl you, dberemsha — is a sort of 
ontm. 

TcuBBUTnoN.. And I tell you didiartma-r-fe , 
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SoLYONY, And I tell you cheremsha—is a sort of 
onion. 

Tchebutikin. What’s the use of arguing! YouVe 
never been in the Caucasus, and never ate any che- 
hartma. 

SoLYONY. I never ate it, because I hate it It smells 
like garlic. 

Andrei [imploring] Please, please! I beg you! 

Tuzenbach. When are the performers coming? 

Irina. They promised to be here around nine; that 
is, quite soon. 

Tuzenbach [embraces Andrei^ *‘Oh my house, my 
house, my new built-house.” 

Andrei [dances and ‘^Newly-built of maple- 

wood.” 

Tchebutikin [dances'] “Its walls are like a sieve!” 
[Lauffhter] 

Tuzenbach [hisses Andrei] Hang it all, let’s drink. 
Andrei, old boy, let’s drink with you. And I’ll go with 
you, Andrei, to the University of Moscow. 

SoLYONY. Which one? There are two universities in 
Moscow. 

Andrei. There’s only one university in Moscow. 

SoLYONY. Two, I tell you. 

Andrei. I don’t care if there are three. So much the 
better. 

SoLYONY. There are two universities in Moscow! 
[There are murmurs and ''hushes^'] There are two uni¬ 
versities in Moscow, the old one and the new one. And 
if you don’t like to listen, if my words annoy youj( then I 
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need not speak. I can even go into another room . • • 
[Exit.] 

Tuzenbach. Bravo, bravo! [Laughs] Come on, 
nov>*, Fm going to play. Funny man, Solyony . • . 
[Goes to the piano and plays a waltz.] 

Masha [dancing solo] The Baron’s drunk, the Baron’s 
drunk, the Baron’s dnmk! 

[Natasha comes in] 

Natasha [to TchebuHkin] Ivan Roraanovitch! [Says 
something in a whisper to Tchebutikin, then goes out 
quietly: Tchebutikin touches Tuzenbach on the shoulder 
and whispers something to him] 

Irina. What is it? 

Tchebutikin. Time for us to go. Good-bye. 

Tuzenbach. Good-night. It’s time we went. 

Irina. But, really, the performers! 

Andrei [in confusion] There won’t be any perform¬ 
ers. You see, dear, Natasha says that Bobby isn’t quite 
well, and so ... In a word, I don’t care, and it's 
absolutely all the same to me. 

Irina [shrugging her shoulders] Bobby ill! 

Masha. What is she thinking of I Well, if they are 
sent home, I suppose they must go. [To Irina] Bobby’s 
all right, it’s she herself . . . Here! [Taps her forehead] 
Little bourgeoisel 

[Andrei goes to his room through the right-hand door, 
Tfhebutikin follows him. In the dining^om they are 
saying goodriye] 

ItoOTK. What a shame! I was eaqwting 
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the evening here, but of course, if the little baby is ill . . . 
ril bring him some toys to-morrow. 

Rode [loudly~\ I slept late after dinner to-day because 
I thought I was going to dance all night. It^s only nine 
o’clock now! 

Masha. Let’s go into the street, we can talk there. 
Then we can settle things. 

[^Good-bye and good nights are heard, TuzenhacVs 
merry laughter is heard. All go out. Anfisa and the 
maid clear the tabUj and put out the lights. The nurse 
sings, Andrei, wearing an overcoat and a hat, and 
Tchebutikin enter silently'\ 

Tchebutikin. I never managed to get married be¬ 
cause my life passed me by like a sheet of lightning, and 
because I was madly in love with your mother, who was 
married. 

Andrei. One shouldn’t marry. One shouldn’t, be¬ 
cause it’s a bore. 

Tchebutikin. So there I am, in my loneliness. Say 
what you will, loneliness is a terrible thing, old fel¬ 
low . . . Though really ... of course, it doesn’t matter 
in the least! 

Andrei. Let’s be quicker. 

Tchebutikin. What are you in such a hurry for? 
We shall be in time. 

Andrei. I’m afraid my wife may stop me. 

Tchebutikin. Ah! 

Andrei. I shan’t play to-night, I shall only sit and 
look on. I don’t feel very well . . . What am I to da 
for my asthma, Ivan Romanoviteb? 
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TcHEBUxnaN. Don't ask me! I don't remember, old 
fellow, I don't know. 

Anprei. Let's go through the kitdien. [They go ouU 
A bell rings twice; wtices and laughter are heard"] 

Irina [enters] What's that? 

Anfisa [whispers] The musicians! [Bell] 

Irina. Tell them there’s nobody at home, nurse. They 
must excuse us. 

[Anfisa goes out. Irina walks about the room deep in 
thought; she is excited. Solyony enters] 

SoLYONY [in surprise] There's nobody here , • • 
Where are they all? 

Irina. They’ve gone home. 

Solyony. How strange. Are you alone here? 

Irina. Yes, alone. [A pause] Good-bye. 

Solyony, Just now I behaved tactlessly, thoughtlessly. 
But you are not like all the others, you are noble and 
pure, you see the truth . . . You alone can understand 
me. I love you, deeply, beyond measure, I love you. 

Irina, Good-bye! Go away. 

Solyony. I cannot live without you. [Follows her] 
Oh, my happiness! [Through his tears] Oh, joy! Won¬ 
derful, marvelous, glorious eyes, such as I have never 
seen in any other woman « « • 

Irina [coldly] Stop it, Vassily Vassilievitch! 

Solyony. This is the first time I spoke to you of love, 
and it is as if I am no longer on earth, but on another 
planet. [Wipes his forehead] Well, never mind, t 
you love me by force, of course . . . Imt.1 
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swear to you by all the saint^ I shall kill my rival . . . 
Oh, beautiful one I 

[Natasha enters with a candle; she looks in through 
one door, then through another, and goes fast the door 
leading to her husband's room] 

Natasha. Here's Andrei. Let him go on reading. 
Excuse me, Vassily Vassilievitchy I did not know you were 
here; I am in negligfe. 

SoLYONY. It’s all the same to me. Good-bye! [Exit] 

Natasha. You’re so tired, my poor dear girl I 
Irina] If only you went to bed earlier. 

Irina. Is Bobby asleep? 

Natasha. Yes, but restlessly. By the way, dear, 1 
wanted to tell you, but either you weren’t at home, or 
I was busy ... I think Bobby’s present nursery is cold 
and damp. And your room would be so nice for the 
child. My dear, darling girl, do share Olga’s room for 
a while! 

Irina [not understanding] Whose? 

[The bells of a troika are heard as it drives up to the 
house] 

Natasha. You and Olga can ^are a room, for the 
time being, and Bobby can have yours. He’s such a darl¬ 
ing; to-day I said to him, ‘^Bobby, you’re mine! Mine!” 
And he looked at me with his dear little eyes. [A bell 
rings] It must be Olga. How late she is! [The maid 
enters and whispers to Nettasha] ProtopopofE? What a 
queer man to do such a thing. Protopopoff’s come and 
wants me to go for a drive with him in his troika. 
[Laughs] How funny these moi are bell rings\ 



ACT THREE. 


The room shared by Olga and Irina. Beds, screened 
off, back, right and left. It is a little after two in the 
morning. Back stage a ffrendarm is ringing; it has been 
going for some time. Nobody in the house has gone to 
bed yet. Masha is lying on a sofa dressed, as usual, in 
black. Enter Olga and Anfisa. 

Avtfi&a. They are now sitting undemealh the stairs. 
I said to them, "Won’t you come up,” I said, “you can't 
go on like this,” and th^ simply cried, “We don’t know 
where father is,” Thor said, “He may be burnt up by 
now.” What an ideal And in Ae yard there are some 
people . . . also undressed. 

Oloa [takes a dress out of the closetl Take this gray 
dress . . . and this , . . and the blouse as wdl . . . 
Take the skirt, tooy nurse . . . My God 1 How awful 
it is! The whole of the KirsanoTsky district seems to 
have burned down. Take this . . . and this . . . 
[Throvjs dothes into her handsl The poor Vershinins are 
so frightened. . . 'Ihdr house was nearly burnt. They 
ought to come here for the night • . • 'Ihey Wouldn’t 
be allowed to go home . . . Poor Fedotik has lost every¬ 
thing, there^s nothing left . . . 

Akfisa. Couldn’t you call Ferapont, Olga dear^ I 
can hardly manage ... ' 

Oina [rings'] Ihey’ll never answer . . . [At the dber] 
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Come here, whoever it is! [Through the open door is seen 
a window, red with flame; a fire-engine is heard passing 
the hottsel How awful this is. And how fflck I am of it! 
[Ferapont enters'] Take these thin^ down . . . The 
Kolotilin girls are below . . . and let 1;hem have them. 
This, too . . . 

Fbrapont. Yes’m. In the year twelve Moscow, too, 
was in flames. God! The Frenchmen were surprised. 

Olga. Go on, go on . . . 

Ferapont. Yes’m. [ExW] 

Olga. Nurse, dear, give them all we have. We 
don’t need anything. Give it all to them, nurse . . . 
I’m tired, I can hardly stand on my legs . . . The Ver¬ 
shinins mustn’t be allowed to go home . . . The girls 
can sleep in the drawing-room, and Alexander Ignateie- 
vitdi can go downstairs to the Baron’s flat . . . Fedotik 
can go there, too, or else into our living-room . . . The 
doctor is drunk, beastly drunk, as if on purpose, so no¬ 
body can go to him. Vershinin’s wife, too, may go into 
the drawing-room. 

Anfisa [fired] Olga, dear girl, don’t dismiss me! 
Don’t dianiss me! 

Olga. You’re talking nonsense, nurse. Nobody is dis¬ 
missing you. 

Anfisa [pits Olgds head against her breast] My dear, 
predous girl. I’m working, I’m toiling away . . . I’m 
growing wesdk, and they’ll all say go away! And where 
shall I go? Where? I’m eigh^r. Eighty-one years 

old . . . 

Olga. You sit down, nurse dear . . - You’re tired. 
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po©r darling . • . \Ma\es; her sit down] Rest, dear. 
YouVe so pale! 

[Natasha comes in] 

Natasha. They say that a committee to assist the 
sufferers from the fire must be formed at once. What do 
you think of that? It’s a splendid idea. Of course, the 
poor ought to be helped; it’s the duty of the rich. Bobby 
and little Sophie are sleeping, sleeping as if nothing had 
happened. There’s such a lot of people here, the place 
is full of them, wherever you ga There’s influenza in 
the town now. I’m afraid the children will catch it. 

Olga [not listening to her] From this room we can’t 
see the fire, it’s peaceful here . . . 

Natasha. Yes ... I suppose Fm all untidy. [Be¬ 
fore the looking-glass] They say I’m growing stout . . . 
It isn’t true! C^ainly it isn’t! Madia’s asleep; the 
poor thing is tired out . . . [Coldly j to Anfisa] Don’t 
dare sit down in my presence! Get up! Out of this! 
[Exit Anfisa; a pause] I don’t understand what makes 
you keep that old woman! 

Olga [confusedly] Excuse me, I don’t understand, 
either . . . 

Natasha. She’s no good here. She comes from the 
country, she ougjht to live there . . . Spoiling her, I 
call it! I like order in the house! We don’t want any 
unnecessary people here. [Caresses her cheek] You’re 
tired, poor thing! Our head mistress is tired! And 
when my little Sophie grows up and goes to school I 
shall be so afraid of you. 

Olga. I shan’t be head mistress^ 
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Natasha. They’ll appoint you, Olga. It’s settled. 

Olga. I’ll refuse the post. I can’t . . . I’m not 
strong enough . . . [Drinks a glass of water'] You were 
so rude to nurse just now . . , I’m sorry. I can’t stand 
it . . . everything seems dark before my eyes . . . 

Natasha [excite^ Forgive me, Olga, forgive me . • . 
I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. 

[Masha gets up, takes a pillow and goes out angrily] 

Olga. Try to understand, my dear ... we have 
been brought up in an unusual way, perhaps, but I really 
can’t stand it. Such behavior has a terrible effect on me, 
I get ill . . . It makes me so despondent! 

Natasha. Forgive me, forgive me . . . [Kisses her] 

Olga. The least bit of rudeness, the slightest dis¬ 
courtesy, upsets me. 

Natasha. I often say too much, it’s true, but you 
must agree, dear, that she might just as well live in the 
coxmtry. 

Olga. She has been with us for thirty years. 

Natasha. But she can’t do any work now. Either I 
don’t understand you, or you don’t want to understand 
me. She’s not able to work, she only sleeps or sits around. 

Olga. Very well 1 Let her sit around 1 

Natasha [surprised] What do you mean? She’s only 
a servant. [Crying] I don’t understand you, Olga. I’ve 
got a nurse, a wet-nurse, we’ve a cook, a housemaid . * . 
what do we want that old woman for as well? What 
good is she? [Fire-alarm back stage] 

Olga. I’ve grown ten years older to-night. 

Natasha. We must come to an agreement, Olga* 
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Your place is the school, mine — the home. You de¬ 
vote yourself to teaching, I, to the household. And if I 
talk about servants, then I know what I am talking about; 
I know what I am talking about . • . And to-morrow 
there’s to be no more of that old thief, that old hag . . . 
[Stamping her footl That witch! And don’t you dare 
annoy me! Don’t you dare! [Stopping shorf\ Really, 
if you don’t move downstairs, we shall always be quar¬ 
reling. This is awful. 

[Enter Kuligin'] 

Kuligin. Where’s Masha? It’s time we went home. 
The fire seems to be burning out. [Stretches himself] 
Only one block has burnt down, but there was such a 
wind that it seemed at first the whole town was going 
up in flames. I’m tired. My dear Olg^ ... I 

often think that if it hadn’t been for Masha, I should 
have married you. You are such a kindly girl * . . I am 
absolutely tired out. [LisUns] 

Olga. What is it? 

Kuligin. The doctor, of course, has been drinking 
hard; he’s terribly drunk. He might have done it on 
purpose! [Gets up] He seems to be coming here . . . 
Do you hear him? Yes, here . . . [Laughs] What a 
man . , . really . . . I’ll hide. [Goes to the closet^ and 
hides in the corner] What a scoundrel! 

Olga* He hasn’t touched a drop for two years, and 
now he suddenly goes and gets drunk . . . 

[Retires with Natasha to the back of the room. Tche- 
butikin enters; apparently sober^ he stopSj looks rounds 
then goes to the taash^sfand and begins to wash his hands] 
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Tchebutikin {morosely"] Devil take them all . . • 
take them all . . . They think Vm a doctor and can cure 
everything, and I know absolutely nothing, Tve forgotten 
all I ever knew, I remember nothing, absolutely nothing. 
{Ol^a and Natasha leave, unnoticed by him] Devil take 
it. Last Wednesday I attended a woman in Zosip — and 
she died, and it’s my fault that she died. Yes . . .1 
used to know a certain amount five-and-twenty years ago, 
but I don’t remember anything now. Nothing. Per¬ 
haps Fm not really a man, and am only pretending that 
I have arms and legs and a head; perhaps I don’t exist 
at all, and only imagine that I walk, and eat, and sleep. 
{Cries] Oh, if only I didn’t exist! {Stops crying; mor-- 
osely"] The devil only knows . . . Day before yesterday 
they were talking at the club; they mentioned Shake¬ 
speare, Voltaire . . . I’ve never read, never read at all, 
and I made believe as if I had. So did the others. Oh, 
how beastly! How petty! And then I remembered the 
woman whom I attended and who died on Wednes¬ 
day . . . and I couldn’t get her out of my thoughts, and 
everything in my soul turned crooked, nasty, wretched 
. • . So I drank to forget . . . 

{Irina, Vershinin and Tuzenbach enter; Tmenbach is 
waring new and fashionable civiliaH clothes] 

Irina. Let’s sit down. Nobody will come in here* 

Vershinin. The whole town would have been de¬ 
stroyed if it hadn’t been for the soldiers. Good men! 
{Rubs his hands appreciatively] Splendid people! Oh, 
what a fine lot! 

Kuligin' {coming up to him] What’s the time? 
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Tuzenbach. It’s after three now. Dawn is here. 

Irina. They are all sitting in the living-room, nobody 
thinks of leaving. And that Solyony of yours is sitting 
there ... [To Tchebutiktri] Hadn’t you better go to 
sleep, doctor? 

Tchebutikin. It’s all right . . . thank you . . . 
[Combs his beard'] 

Kuligin [Imghs] Your tongue is a bit thick, eh, Ivan 
Romanovitch! [Pats him on the shoulder] Good man! 
In vino veritas, the ancients used to say. 

Tuzenbach. They keep on asking me to arrange a 
concert in aid of the sufferers. 

Irina. As if one could do anything . . . 

Tuzenbach. It might be arranged, if necessary. In 
my opinion, Maria Sergeievna is an excellent pianist. 

Kuligin. Yes, excellent! 

Irina. She’s forgotten everything. She hasn’t played 
for three years ... or four. 

Tuzenbach. In this town absolutely nobody under¬ 
stands music, not a soul, except myself, and I assure you 
on my word of honor that Maria Sergeievna plays beau¬ 
tifully, almost with genius. 

Kuligin. You are right, Baron. I’m awfully fond of 
Masha. She’s very fine. 

Tuzenbach. To be able to play so beautifully and 
to realize at the same time that nobody, nobody can 
understand you! 

Kuligin [sighs] Yes . . . But is it proper for her 
to appear in a concert? [Pause] You see, I don’t know 
anything! Perhaps it will be all right, I admit that 
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our director is a kindly fellow, very kindly indeed, very 
brainy. But his views are rather conventional ... Of 
course it is none of his business but still, if you wish, 
perhaps Td better talk to him. 

[Tchebutikin takes a porcelain clock info his hands and 
examines if] 

Vershinin. I got so dirty during the fire, I don’t 
look like anybody on earth. [Pause"] Yesterday, I hap¬ 
pened to overhear casually that they desire to transfer our 
brigade to some distant place. Some said to Poland, 
others, to Chita. 

Tuzenbach. I heard so, too. Welly if it is so, the 
town will be quite empty. 

Irina. And we’ll go away, tool 
Tchebutikin [draps the clock which breaks to pieces] 
To pieces! 

[A pause; everybody is pained and confused] 

Kuligin [gathering up the pieces] To smash such an 
expensive thing! — Oh, Ivan Romanovitch, Ivan Roman- 
ovitch! You’ll get a zero mark in behavior 1 
Irina. That clock used to belong to our late mother., 
Tchebutikin. Perhaps ... To your mother, your 
mother. Perhaps I didn’t break it; it only looks as if I 
broke it. Perhaps we only think that we exist, when 
really we don’t. I don’t know anything, nobody knows 
anything. [At the door] What are you looking at? 
Natasha has a little romance with Protopopoff, and you 
don’t see it . . . There you sit and sec nothing, and 
Natadia has a little romance with Protopopoff . . . 

Won’t you please accept this date . ^ . [Exit} 
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Vershinin. Yes. ILaughs} How strange everything 
really is! [Pause] When the fire broke out, I hurried off 
home; when I get there I see the house is whole, unin¬ 
jured, and in no danger, but my two girls are standing by 
the door in just their underclothes, their mother isn’t 
there, the crowd is excited, horses and dogs are running 
about, and the girl’s faces are so agitated, terrified, be¬ 
seeching, and I don’t know what else. My heart hurt me, 
when I saw those faces. My God, I thought, what these 
girls will have to put up with if they live long! I caught 
them up and ran, and still kept on thinking the one 
thing; what they will have to live through in this world! 
[Fire’^alarm; a pause] I come here and find their mother 
shouting and angry. [Masha enters with a pillow and 
sits on the sofa] And when my girls were standing by 
the door in just their underclothes, and the street was red 
from the fire, there was a dreadful noise, and I thought 
that something of the sort used to happen many years ago 
when an enemy made a sudden attack, and looted, and 
burned . . . And at the same time what a difference 
there really is between the present and the past! And 
when a little more time has gone by, in two or three 
hundred years perhaps, people will look at our present 
life with just the same fear, and the same contempt, and 
the whole past will seem clumsy and dull, and very un¬ 
comfortable, and strange. Oh, indeed, what a life there 
will be, what a life! [Lfiughs] Forgive me. I’ve dropped 
into fWlosophy agam. Please let me continue. I do kwsg 
to {^losophize, Fm in just ffiat sort'of mood. [Paasff] 
As if are sE ^dieep. As I was saying; what a BiSj 
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there will be! Only just imagine . . . There are only 
three persons like yourselves in the town just now, but in 
future generations there will be more and more, and still 
more, and the time will come when everything wiU change 
and become as you would have it, people will live as you 
do, and then you, too, will go out of date; people will be 
bom who are better than you . . . {Lauffhs] Yes, to-day, 
I am in a most peculiar mood. I am devilishly keen on 
living . . . ISing^s] “The power of love is known to 
all the world. Great good grows out of it— [Laughs] 

Masha. Tra-ta-ta? ... 

Vershinin. Tra-ta-ta . . . 

Masha. T ra-ra-ram-tam-tam ? 

Vershinin. Tra-ra-ram-tam-tam. [Laughs] 

[Enter Fedotik] 

Feix)TIK [dancing] Fm burnt out, Fm burnt out! 
Down to the ground! [Laughter] 

Irina. I don’t see anything funny about it. Is every¬ 
thing burnt? 

Fedotik [laughs] Absolutely. Nothing left at alL 
The guitar’s burnt, and the photographs are burnt, and 
all my correspondence . . , And I was going to make 
you a present of a note-book, and that’s burnt, too, 

[Solgony comes in] 

Irina. No, you can't come here, Vassily Vassilievitdh. 
Please go away. 

SoLYONY. Why can the Baron come here and not I? 

Vershinin. We really must go* How’s the fire? 

SoLYONY* They say it’s dying down* No, I absolutely 
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don’t see why the Baron can, and not I! [Scents his 
hands] 

Vershinin. T ra-ra-ram-tam-tam ? 

Masha. T ra-ra-ram-tam-tam. 

Vershinin [laughs to Solyony] Let’s go into the 
living-room. 

Solyony. Very well, we’ll make a note of it. “If I 
should try to make this clear, the geese would be annoyed, 
I fear.” [Looks at Tuzenhach] There, there, there . . . 

[Goes out with Vershinin and Fedotik] 

Irina. How Solyony smoked! . , . [In surprise] 
The Baron’s asleep! Baron! Baron! 

Tuzenbach [waking] I am tired, I must say . . , 
The brickworks . . . No, I’m not raving, I mean it; 
I’m going to start work soon at the brickworks , . . 
I’ve already talked it over. [Tenderly, to Irina] You’re 
so pale, and beautiful, and charming . . . Your paleness 
pierces the dark air like light . . . You are sad, dis¬ 
pleased with life . . . Oh, come with me, let’s go and 
work together! 

Masha. Nikolai Lvovitch, go away from here, 

Tuzenbach [laughs] Are you here? I didn’t see you. 
[.Stirrer Irinds hand] Good-bye, I’m going ... I look 
at you now and I remember, as if it was long ago, your 
birthday when you, cheerfully and merrily, were talking 
about the joys of labor! . . . And how happy life ^eenied 
to me, then! What has happened to it now? [Ki^es 
her hand] There are tears in your eyes. Go to bofl npw; 
it is already daybreak . . . morning is here If 

only I wa$ allowed to give my life for you! . 
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Masha. Nikolai Lvovitch, go away! Really — 

Tuzenbach. Fin off. [Exit] 

Masha [lies down] Are you asleep, Fyodor? 

Kuligin. Eh ? 

Masha. Shouldn’t you go home? 

Kuligin. My dear Masha, my darling Masha . . . 

Irina. She’s tired. You might let her rest, Fedia. 

Kuligin. I’ll go at once. My wife is good, fine . . . 

I love you, my only one . . . 

Masha [anffrily] Amo, amas, amat, emamus, amatis, 
amant. 

Kuligin [laughs] No, she is really wonderful, I’ve 
been your husband seven years, and it seems as if I mar¬ 
ried only yesterday. On my word. No, you really are a 
wonderful woman. I’m pleased, I’m pleased, I’m 
pleased! 

Masha. I’m bored, I’m bored, I’m bored . . . 
[Sits up] But I can’t get it out of my head . . . It’s 
simply disgraceful. It has been gnawing away at me . . * 

I can’t keep silent. I mean about Andrei ... He has 
mortgaged this house at the bank . . . and his wife has • 
all the money; but the house doesn’t belong to him alone, 
but to the four of us! He ought to know that, if he’s an 
honorable man. 

Kuligin. What’s the use, Masha ? Andrei is in debt 
all round ,* well, let him do as he pleases. 

Masha. It’s disgraceful, anyway. [Lies dmvn] 

Kuligin. You and I are not poor. I work, teach my 
classes, give private lessons ... I am a plain, honest 
man . . . Omma mea mecum porto, m they say. 
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Masha. I don^t want anything, but the unfairness 
of it disgusts me, [Pause] You go, Fyodor. 

Kuligin [kisses her] You are tired, just rest for half 
an hour, and Til sit and wait for you. Sleep , . , 
[Going] Fm pleased, Fm pleased, Fm pleased . . , 
[Exit] 

Irina. Yes, really, our Andrei has lost weight; how 
mediocre and old and trite he has become through that 
woman's influence! Really—formerly he wished to 
be a professor, and yesterday he was boasting that at last 
he had been made a member of the district council. He 
is a member, and Protopopoff is chairman . , , The 
whole town talks and laughs about it, and he alone knows 
and sees nothing . . . And now everybody's gone to 
watch the fire, but he sits alone in his room and pays no 
attention, only just plays on his violin. [Nervously] 
Oh, it’s awful, awful, awful, [Weeps] I can't, I can't 
bear it any longer! ... I can't, I can't! . . , 

[Olga comes in and puts in order her little table, Irina 
is sobbing loudly] Throw me out, throw me out, I 
can't bear any more 1 

Olga [alarmed] What is it, what is it? Dear! 

Irina [sobbing] Where? Where has everything gone? 
Where is it all? Oh, my God, my God! Fve forgotten 
everything, everything ... I don't remember what is the 
Italian for window, or, well, for ceiling ... I foxggt 
everything, evpry day I forget it, and life passes and will 
never return, and we'll never go to Moscow * » ^ 1 
sad tlmt we'll never go . . , 

Dear,'dear # ^ . 
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Irina [controlling herself] Oh, I am unhappy ... I 
can’t work, I shan’t work. Enough, enough! I used to 
be a telegraph operator, now I work at the town council 
oiEces, and I have nothing but hate and contempt for all 
they give me to do . . . I am already twenty-three, I 
have already been at work for a long while, and my brain 
has dried up, and IVe grown thin, plain, old, and there is 
no relief of any sort, and time goes and it seems all the 
while as if I were going away from the real, the beautiful 
life, farther and farther away, down some precipice. Fm 
in despair and I can’t understand how it is that I am still 
alive, that I haven’t killed myself. 

Olga, Don’t cry, dear girl, don’t cry ... I suffer, 
too. 

Irina, I’m not crying, not crying . . . Enough . . . 
Look, I’m not crying any more. Enough . . , enough I 

Olga. Dear, I tell you as a sister and a friend, if you 
care for my advice, marry the Baron. [Irina cries softly] 
You respect him, you think highly of him . . . It is true 
that he is not handsome, but he is so honorable and 
clean . . . people don’t marry for love, but for the sake 
of duty. I think so, at any rate, and I’d marry without 
being in love. Whoever he is, I should marry him, as 
long as he is a decent man. Even if he is old . . . 

Irina. I was always waiting until we should be 
settled in Moscow; there I would have met my true love; 
I used to dream of him, and love him . . . But it’s all 
turned out to be nonsense, all nonsense . . . 

Olga [embraces her sister] My dear, beautiful sister, 
I understand everything; when Baron Nikolai Lvovitch 
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left the army and came to us in correct dress, he seemed 
so bad-looking to me that I even started oying ... He 
asked, “What are you crying for?” How could I tell 
him! But if God meant him to marry you, I would he 
happy. That would be different, quite different. 

[Natasha with a candle walks across the stage from 
right to left without speaking"] 

Masha [sitting up] She walks as if she had set some¬ 
thing on fire. 

Olga. Masha, you^re silly, you’re the silliest of the 
family. Please forgive me for saying so. [Pause] 

Masha, I must make a confession, dear sisters. My 
soul is in pain. I will confess to you, and never again 
to anybody . . . I’ll tell you this minute. [Softly] It’s 
my secret but you must know everything ... I can’t be 
silent . . . [Pause] I love, I love ... I love that 
man . . . You saw him only just now . . . Why don’t 
I say it . . . in one word, I love Vershinin. 

Olga [goes behind her screen] Stop that, I won’t even 
listen to you I 

Masha, What am I to do? [Takes her head in her 
hands] First he seemed queer to me, then I was sorry for 
him . . , then I fell in love with him ... fell in love 
with his voice, his words, his misfortune, his two 
daughters. 

Olga [behind the screen] I’m not listening. You may 
talk any nonsense you like, it will be all the same, I 
hear. i ^ 

Masha. Oh, Olga, you are fooli^. I am m Ipye* 
that means that is to be my fate. It means that 
ndylot . , . And he loves me . , . It is'ail 
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it isn’t good, is it? [Takes Irinefs hand and draw's her 
to her"] Oh, my dear . . . How are we to go through 
with our lives, what is to become of us? . . . When you 
read a novel it all seems so easy and plain, but when you 
fall in love yourself, then you learn that nobody knows 
anything, and each must decide for himself . . . My 
dear ones, my sisters . . . I’ve confessed, now I shall 
keep silence . . . Like the lunatics in Gogol’s story, I’m 
going to be silent . . . silent . . . 

[Andrei enters, followed hy Ferapont] 

Andrei [anffrily] What do you want? I don’t under¬ 
stand. 

Ferapont [at the door^ impaHently'\ I’ve already told 
you ten times, Andrei Sergeievitch, 

Andrei. In the first place I’m not Andrei Sergeievitch, 
but your honor, 

Ferapont, The firemen, sir, ask if they can cut across 
your garden to the river. Else they have to go all the 
way round, all the way round; it’s a nuisance. 

Andrei. All right. Tell them it’s all right. [Exit 
Ferapont] I’m tired of them. Where is Olga? [Ol^a 
comes out from behind the screen] I came to you for the 
kfy of the closet I lost my own. You have a little key. 
[Olga gives Mm the key; Irina goes behind her screen; 
pause] What a huge fire I It’s going down now. Hang 
it all, that Ferapont made me so angry that I talked non¬ 
sense to him , . . Your honor, indeed ... [A pause] 
Why are you so silent, Olga? [Pause] It’s time you 
stopped all that nonsense and bdiaved as if you were 
properly alive . . * You he^ Masha. Iripa is here. 
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standing, once and for all. What have you against me? 
What is it? 

Olga, Please don’t, Andrei dear. We’ll talk to¬ 
morrow. [Excited] What an awful night! 

Andrei [much confused] Don’t excite yourself. I ask 
you in perfect calmness; what have you against me? Tell 
me straight. 

Vershinin’s Voice. Tra-ra-ram-tam-tam 1 

Masha [stands: loudly] Tra-ta-ta! [To Olga] Good¬ 
bye, Olga, God bless you. [Goes behind screen and 
kisses Irina] Sleep well . • • Good-bye, Andrei. Go 
away now, they’re tired . . . you can explain to-mor¬ 
row . . , [Exit] 

Olga. Let’s postpone this until to-morrow, Andrei! 
[Goes behind the screen] It’s time to go to bed. 

Andrei. I’ll only say this and go. At once ... In 
the first place, you have something against Natasha, my 
wife; I’ve noticed it since the very day of my marriage, 
Natasha is a beautiful and honest creature, straight and 
honorable — that’s my opinion. I love and respect my 
wife; understand it, I respect her, and I insist that others 
respect her, too. I repeat, she’s an honest and honorable 
person, and all your disapproval is simply silly . , . 
[Pause] In the second place, you seem to be annoyed 
because I am not a professor, and am not engaged in study. 
But I work for the zemstvo, I am a member of the dis¬ 
trict council, and I consider my service as worthy and as 
high as the service of science. I am a member of the dfe- 
trict council, and I am proud of it, if you want to 
know * . * [Pause] In the third place, I have still Ais 
to say « . . iJiatT have mortgaged the house without ck* 
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taining your permission • . . For that I am to blame, and 
ask to be forgiven. My debts led me into doing it • . . 
thirty-five thousand ... I do not play at cards any 
more, I stopped long ago, but the chief thing I have to say 
in my defense is that you girls receive a pension, and I 
don’t ... my wages, so to speak . . . {Pause] 

Kuligin the door] Is Masha there? lExcitedly] 
Where is she? It’s queer . . . [Exit] 

Andrei. They don’t hear. Natasha is a splendid, 
honest person. [Walks about in silence, then When 
I married I thought we should be happy . . . all of 
us . . . But, my God . . . [Weeps] My dear, dear 
sisters, don’t believe me, don’t believe me . , . [Exit] 
[Fire-alarm. The stage is empty] 

Irina [behind her screen] Olga, who’s knocking on 
the floor? 

Olga. It’s Doctor Ivan Romanovitch. He’s drunk. 
Irina. What a restless night‘I [Pause] Olga I [Looks 
out] Did you hear? They are taking the brigade away 
from us; it’s going to be transferred to some place far 
away- 

Olga. It’s only a rumor. 

Irina. Then we shall be left alone . . . Olga! 
Olga. WeU? 

Irina. My dear, darling sister, I esteem, I.higjily 
value the Baron, he’s a splendid man; I’ll marry him, 
I’ll consent, only let’s go to Moscow 1 I implore you, 
let’s go! There’s nothing better than Moscow on earth! 
Let’s go, Olga, let’s go! 



ACT FOUR. 


The old garden at the house of the Prozoroffs. There 
is a long avenue of firs, at the end of which the river can 
be seen. There is a forest on the far side of the river. 
On the right is the terrace of the house: bottles and 
tumblers are on a table here; it is evident that champagne 
has just been drunk. It is midday. Every now and again 
passers-by walk across the garden, from the road to the 
river; five soldiers go past rapidly, Tchebutikin, in a 
comfortable frame of mind which does not desert him 
throughout the act, sits in an armchair in the garden, 
waiting to be called. He wears a peaked cap and has a 
stick. Irina, Kuligin with a cross hanging from his neck 
and without his mustaches, and Tuzenbach are standing 
on the terrace seeing off Fedotik and Rode, who are com- 
ing down into the garden; both officers are in service 
uniform. 

Tuzenbach lexchanges kisses with Fedotik"] You^ie a 
good sort, we got on so well together. [Exchanges kisses 
with Rode] Once again . . . Good-bye, old man! 

Irina. Au revoir I 

Fedotik. It isn't au revoir, it's good-bye; we'll never 
meet again! 

Kuuoin. Who knows! [Wipes his eyes; stales] 
HjRie I've started ciyingl 

Bona. We'll meet again sometime. 

PfiikyriK. After tea vears—or fifteen? We^U hardly 
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know one another then; we*ll say, “How do you do?’’ 
coldly . . . [Takes a snapshot'] Keep still . . . Once 
more, for the last time. 

Rode [embracing Tuzenbach] We shan’t meet again 
. . . [Kisses Irin(fs hand] Thank you for ever 3 rthing, for 
everything! 

Fedotik [grieved] Don’t be in such a hurry 1 

Tuzenbach. We shall meet again, if God wills it. 
Write to us. Be sure to write. 

Rode [looking round the garden] Good-bye, trees! 
[Shouts] Yo-ho! [Pause] Good-bye, echo! 

Kuligin. Best wishes. Go and get yourselves wives 
there in Poland . . . Your Polish wife will embrace you 
and call you “kochanku I” [Laughs] 

Fedotik [looking at the time] There’s less than an 
hour left. Solyony is the only one of our battery who is 
going on the barge; the rest of us are going with the main 
body. Three batteries are leaving to-day, another three 
to-morrow and then the town will be quiet and peaceful. 

Tuzenbach. And terribly dull. 

Rode. And where is Maria Sergeievna? 

Kuligin. Masha is in the garden. 

Fedotik. We’d like to say good-bye to her. 

Rode. Good-bye, I must go, or else I’ll commence 
weeping . . . [Quicklg embraces Kuligin and Tuzenbach j 
and kisses Irinefs hand] We’ve been so happy here . . • 

Fedotik [ro Kuligin] Here’s a keepsake for you . . • 
a note-book with a pencil. . . We’U go to the river from 
here . . . [They go aside and both look round] 

Rode [shouts] Yo-bp! 
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Kuligin [shouts] Good-bye, 

[In the background Fedotik and Rode meet Masha; 
they say good-bye and go out with her] 

Irina. They’ve gone . . . on the bottom step 
of the terrace] 

Tchebutikin, And they forgot to say good-bye to 
me. 

Irina, Why so? 

Tchebutikin. I just forgot, somehow. Though I 
shall see them again soon. I’m going to-morrow. Yes 
, , . just one day left, I shall be retired in a year, then 
I’ll come here again and finish my life near you. I’ve 
only one year before I receive my pension . . . [Puts 
one newspaper into his pocket and takes out another] 
I’ll come here to you and change my life radically . . . 
I’ll be so quiet ... so agree . . . agreeable, respect¬ 
able . . . 

Irina. Yes, you ought to change your life, dear man, 
somehow or other, 

Tchebutikin, Yes, I feel it. [Sings softly] ‘‘Tarara- 
boom-deay ...” 

Kuligin, We won’t reform Ivan Romanovitch! We 
won’t reform him! 

Tchebutikin. If only you would teach me howl 
Then I would reform 1 

Irina. Fyodor has shaved his mustache! I can’t 
bear to look at him. 

- Kuligin. Wdl, what about it? 

Tchebutikin. I could tell you what your face loob 
like now, but it wouldn’t be polite. 
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Kuligin. Wdll It’s the custom, it's the modus 
vivendi. Our Director is clean-shaven, and so I, too, 
when I received my inspectorship, had my mustaches re¬ 
moved. Nobody likes it, but it’s all the same to me. I’m 
sat isfi«*'l- Whether I have mustaches or not, I’m satis¬ 
fied . . . 

[J« the background Andrei is wheeling a perambulator 
with a sleeping childl 

Irina. Ivan Romanovitch, be a darling. I’m awfully 
worried. You were out on the boulevard last night; tell 
me, what happened? 

Tchbbutikin. What happened? Nothmg. Quite a 
trifling matter. [Reads paper'] Of no importance! 

Kuligin. They say that Solyony and the Baron met 
yesterday on the boulevard near the theatre . . . 

Tuzbnbach. Stop! Really-— [Waves Ids hand and 
goes into the house] 

Kuligin. Near the theatre . . \ Solyony behaved 
offensively to the Baron, who lost his temper and said 
something nasty . . . 

Tchbbutikin. I don’t know. It’s all nonsense. 

Kuligin. -At some seminary or other a master wrote 
“nonsense” on an essay, and the student couldn’t make 
the letters out — thou^t it was some sort of a Latin 
word. [Laughs] Awfully funny, that. They say that 
Solyony is in love with Irina and hates the Baron . . . 
That’s quite natural. Irina is a very nice girl. She’s 
like Masha. She’s so pensive . . . Only, Irina) your 
character is more gentle. Though Masha’s character, 
too. is very good. I'm very food of Masha, 
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[Shouts of *^Yo-ho!*^ are heard behind the staged 

Irina [shudders’] Everything seems to frighten me-to- 
day, [Pause] I have everything ready, and I send my 
things off after dinner. The Baron and I will be mar¬ 
ried to-morrow, and to-morrow we go away to the brick¬ 
works, and the next day I go to the school, and the new 
life begins. God will help me! When I took my ex¬ 
amination for the teacher’s post, I actually wept for joy 
and gratitude . . . [Pause] The cart will be here in a 
minute for my things . . . 

Kuligin. Somehow or other, all this doesn’t seem 
at all real. As if it were all ideas, and nothing really 
actual. Still, with all my soul I wish you happiness. 

Tchebutikin [with deep feeling] My splendid . . . 
my dear, precious girl . . . You’ve made some progress, 
I won’t catch up with you. I’m left behind like a 
migrant bird grown old, and unable to fly. Fly, my dear, 
fly, and God be with you! [Pause] It’s a pity you 
shaved your mustaches, Fyodor Ilyitch. 

Kuligin. Oh, forget it! [Sighs] To-day the sol¬ 
diers will be gone, and everything will continue as in 
the old days. Say what you will, Masha is a good, 
honest woman. I love her very much, and am grateful 
for my fate. People have such different fates. There’s 
a Kosireff who works in the excise department here. He 
was at school with me; he was expelled from the fifth 
dam of the High School for being entirely unable to 
understand ut consecutwum. He’s awfully hard up 
aod in very poor health, and when I meet him I 
him, ^^Kovv' do you do, ut consecutwumf^ 
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says, “preasely consecutwum . . and coughs. But 
Fve been successful all my life, Fm happy, and I even 
have a Stanislaus Cross, of the second class, and now I 
myself teach others that ut consecutivum. Of course, 
Fm a clever man, much cleverer than many, but happi-* 
ness doesn^t lie only in that. . . , 

l^'The Maidens Prayer^' is being played on the piano 
in the housed 

Irina. To-morrow night I shan’t hear that 
“Maiden’s Prayer” any more, and I shan’t be meeting 
Protopopoff. [Pause’] Protopopoff is sitting there in the 
drawing room; and he came to-day . . . 

Kuligin. Hasn’t the head-mistress come yet? 

Irina. No. She has been sent for. If you only 
knew how diflScult it is for me to live alone, without 
Olga . . . She lives at the High School; she, a head¬ 
mistress, busy all day with her affairs and Fm alone, 
bored, with nothing to do, and hate the room I live in 
. . . Fve made up my mind: if I can’t live in Moscow, 
then it must come to this. It’s fate. It can’t be helped. 
It’s all the will of God, that’s the truth. Nikolai 
Lvovitch proposed to me. Well? I thought it over 
and accepted. He’s a good man . . . it’s quite remark¬ 
able how good he is . . . And suddenly my soul took 
wings, I became happy, and light-hearted, and once again 
the desire for work, work, came over me . , . Only 
something haj^ned yesterday, some secret dread has 
been hangmg over me . . . 

Tchebutikin. Rubbish. Nonsense. 

Natasha \ai the iuindtyuA The head-mistress. 
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Kuligin. The head-mistress is here. Let’s go. 
[Exit with Irina into the house] 

Tchebutikin [reads his paper and hums softly] . . . 
“Tara-ra . . . boom-deay.” 

[Masha approaches, Andrei is wheeling a perambu¬ 
lator in the back^ound] 

Masha. Here you sit, doing nothing. 

Tchebutikin. What then? 

Masha [j/Vj] Nothing . . . [Pause] Did you love 
my mother? 

Tchebutikin. Very much. 

Masha. And did she love you? 

Tchebutikin [after a pause] I don’t remember that. 

Masha. Is my man here? When our cook Martha 
used to ask about her policeman, she called him “my 
man.” Is he here? 

Tchebutikin. Not yet. 

Masha. When you take your happiness in little 
bits, in snatches, and then lose it, as I have done, you 
gradually grow coarser, more bitter. [Points to her 
breast] I’m boiling in here . , . [Looks at Andrei with 
the perambulator] There’s our brother Andrei . . . All 
our hopes in him have gone. There was once a great 
bell, a thousand persons were hoisting it, much mon^ 
and labor had been spent on it, when it suddenly fell 
and was broken. Suddenly, for no particular reasmi 
. . . Andrei is like that . . . 

Andkei. When are they going to stop making su<|i 
a noise in the bouse? It’s awful. ' 

TcHEBUTiiaN, They won^t be much longer. 
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at his watch"] My watch is very old-fashioned, it strikes 
the hours . • . [Winds the watch and makes it strike] 
The first, second, and fifth batteries are to leave at one 
o’clock precisely. [Pause] And I go to-morrow. 

Andrei. Forever? 

Tchebutikin. I don’t know. Perhaps Ill return 
in a year. The devil only knows . . . it’s all one . . . 

[Somewhere a harp and violin are being played] 

Andrei. The town will grow empty. It will be 
as if they put a cover over it. [Pause] Something hap¬ 
pened yesterday near the theatre. The whole town knows 
of it, but I don’t. 

Tchebutikin. Nothing. A silly little affair. 
Solyony annoyed the Baron, who lost his temper and 
insulted him, and so at last Solyony had to challenge 
him. [Looks at his watch] It’s about time, I think . . . 
At half-past twelve, in the public wood, the one you 
can see from here across the river . . . Piff-paff. 
[Laughs] Solyony thinks he’s Lermontoff, and even 
writes verses. That’js all very well, but this is his third 
duel. 

Masha. Whose? 

Tchebutikin. Solyony’s. 

Masha. And the Baron? 

Tchebutikin. What about the Baron? [Pause] 

Masha. Everything’s all muddled up in my head 
. . . ButT say it rfiould not be allowed. He might 
wound the Baron or even kill him. 

Tchebutikin* The Baron is a good man, but one 
Baron more or less —what difference does it make? IPs 
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all the same! [Beyond the garden somebody shouts 
'^Co-ee! Hallo!'*} You wait. That’s Skvortsoff shout¬ 
ing; one of the seconds. He’s in a boat. [Pause} 

Andrei. In my opinion it’s simply immoral to fight 
a duel, or to witness one, even in the quality of a doctor. 

TchebutikiN. It only seems so . . . We don’t 
exist, there^s nothing on earth, we don’t really live, it 
only seems that we live. Does it matter, anyway! 

Masha. You talk and talk the whole day long . . . 
[Goinff} You live in a climate like this, where it might 
snow any moment, and there you talk . . . [Stops] 
I won’t go into the house, I can’t . . . [Goes along the 
avenue] The migrant birds* are already on the wing 
. . • [Loois up] Swans or geese. My dear, happy 
things . . . [Exit] 

Andrei. Our house will be empty. The officers will 
go away, you are going, my sister is getting married, 
and I alone will remain in the house. 

TchebutikiN. What about your wife? 

[Ferapont enters with some documents] 

Andrei. A wife’s a wife. She’s honest, well-bred, 
yes, and kind, but with all that there is still something 
about her that degenerates her into a petty, blind, even in 
some respects misshapen animal. In any case, she isn’t 
a human being. I tell you as a friend, as the only man 
td whom I can lay bare my soul. I love Natasha, it’s 
true, but sometimes she seems extraordinarily Vulgar, 
and then I lose myself and can’t understand why I love 
her so much, or, at any rate, used to love her # , , 

Tm going away 
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chap, and perhaps we’ll never meet again, so here’s my 
advice. /Put on your cap, take a stick in your hand, 
go ... go on and on, without looking round. And 
the farther you go, the better. / 

{^Solyony ffoes across the back of the stage with two 
officers; he catches sight of Tchebutikiuj and turns to 
him, the officers go on"] 

SoLYONY. Doctor, it’s time. It’s half-past twelve 
already. \^Shakes hands with Andret] 

Tchebutikin. Half a minute. Tm tired of the lot 
of you. [To Andret] If anybody asks for me, say Ill 
be back soon . . . [Sighs'] Oh, oh, oh! 

SoLYONY. ‘^He didn’t have the time to sigh. The 
bear sat on him heavily.” [Goes up to him'] What are 
you groaning for, old man? 

Tchebutikin. Stop it! 

SoLYONY. How’s your health? 

Tchebutikin [angry] As smooth as oil! 

SoLYONY. The old man is unnecessarily excited. I 
won’t go far, III just bring him down like a snipe. 
[Takes out his scent-bottle and scents his hands] I’ve 
poured out a whole bottle of scent to-day and they still 
smell ... of a dead body. [Pause] Yes . . . You re¬ 
member the poem 

“But he, the rebel seeks the storm, 

As if the storm will bring him rest . , 

Tchebutikin. Yes. 

“He didn’t have the time to sigh, 

The bear sat on him heavily.” 
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[Exit mih Solyony. Shouts are heard- Andrei and 
Ferapont come ini 

Ferapont. Documents to sign • . • 

Andrei [irritatedi Go away! Leave me! Please! 
[Goes away with the perambulatorl 

Ferapont. Thafs what documents are for, to be 
signed. 

[Retires to back of stage- Enter Irina, with Tuzen- 
bach in a straw hat; Kuligin walks across the stage, 
shouting, *^Co-ee, Masha, co-ee!'"] 

Tuzenbach. He seems to be the only man in the 
town who is glad that the soldiers are going. 

Irina. One can understand that. [Pause] The town 
will be empty, 

Tuzenbach. My dear, I shall return soon. 

Irina. Where are you going? 

Tuzenbach. I must go into the town and then 
... see the others off. 

Irina* It*s not true . . . Nikolai, why are you so 
absent-minded to-day? [Pause] What happened near the 
theatre yesterday? 

Tuzenbach [making an impatient gesture] In an 
hour I shall return and be with you again. [Kisses her 
hands] My darling . . , [Looking her closely in the 
face] It’s five years now since I fell in love with you, 
and still I can’t get used to it, and you seem to me to 
grow more and more beautiful. What lovely, wonderful 
hair! What ^yes! I’m going to take you away , 
moriow. We shall work, we shall be rich, my 
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will come true. You will be happy. There’s only one 
thing, one thing only: you don’t love me! 

Irina. It isn’t in my power! I shall be your wife, 
I dhall be true to you, and obedient, but I can’t love you. 
What can I do! [Cries} I have never been in love in 
my life. Oh, I used to think so much of love. I have 
been thinking about it for so long, day and night, but 
/my soul is like a costly piano which is locked and the 
key lost./[Paafc] You seem so unhapK''. 

Tuzenbach. I didn’t sleep all night. There is 
nothing in my life so awful as to frighten me, only that 
lost key torments my soul and won’t let me sleep. Say 
something to me. [Pause'] Say something to me, . . . 
Irina. WHiat can I say, what? 

Tuzenbach. Anything, 

Irina. Don’t! Don’t! [Pause] 

Tuzenbach. It is curious how silly trivial little 
things, sometimes for no apparent reason, seem to matter 
suddenly. At first you laugh at them, you think they 
are of no importance, you go on and you feel that you 
have not the strength to control yourself. Oh don’t 
let’s talk about it! 1 am happy. It is as if for the first 
time in my life I see these firs, maples, beeches, and they 
all look at me inquintively and wait. What beautiful 
trees and when you come to thmk of it, how beautiful 
life must be near them! [J shout of "co-eer in the 
<&tance] It’s time I went , ./^There’s a tret which 
has dried up but it still sways in the breens with the 
others. And so it seems to me that if t die, 1 dull still 
take part in life cm laay or another./ <3ood4>ye, dear 
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. . . [JTiww her ianJs] The papers which you gave 
me are on my table under the calendar. 

Irina. I am coming with you. 

Tuzenbach [nervously] No, no! [He goes quickly 
and stops in the avenue] Irina! 

Irina. What is it? 

Tuzbnbach [not knowing what to say] I haven’t 
had any coffee to-day. Tell them to make me some . . . 

[He goes out quickly. Irina stands deep in thought. 
Then she goes to the back of the stage and sits on a 
sttnng. Andrei comes in with the perambulator and 
Ferapont also appears] 

Fbrapont. Andrei Sergeievitdh, it isn’t as if the docu¬ 
ments were mine, they are the government’s. I didn’t 
make them. 

AmiREi. Oh, what has become of my past and where 
is it? I used to be young, haK>y, clever, I used to be 
able to think and frame dever ideas, the present and 
the future seemed to me full of hope. Why do we, 
almost before we have begun to live, become dull, gray, 
uninteresting, la^, apathetic, useless, unhappy? . . . 
This town has already been in existence for two hundred 
years and it has a hundred thousand inhalutants, not 
one of whom is in my way different from the others. 
There has never been, now or at my other time, a sing^ 
leader of men, a single scholar, an artist, a man of even 
die dig^test eminence who mig^t arouse envy tx a 
passionate desire to be emulated. Th^ only eat, dihdk, 
sleep, and then they die . . . more people are bosii,«)Mi 
also eat, drink, slctp, and so as not to Ueom 
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out of sheer boredom, they try to make life many-sided 
with tjieir beastly back-biting, vodka, cards, and litiga- 
tion.\The wives deceive their husbands, and the hus¬ 
bands lie, and pretend they see nothing and hear nothing, 
and the evil influence irresistibly oppresses the diildren 
and the divine spark in them is extinguished, and they 
become just as pitiful corpses and just as much like one 
another as their fathers and mothers^ . . [Angrily to 
Ferapont] What do you want? 

Ferapont. What? Documents want signing. 

Andrei. Fm tired of you. 

Ferapont [handing him papers'^ The hall-porter from 
the law courts said just now that in the winter there 
were two hundred degrees of frost in Petersburg. 

Andrei. The present is beastly, but when I think 
of the future, how good it is! I feel so light, so freej 
there is a light in the distance, I see freedom. I see 
myself and my children freeing ourselves from vanities^ 
from from goose baked with cabbage, from after- 
dinner naps, from base idleness . . . 

Ferapont. He said that two thousand people were 
frozen to death. The people were frightened, he said. 
In Petersburg or Moscow, I don’t remember where. 

Andrei [overcome hy a tender emotion\ My dear sis¬ 
ters, my beautiful sisters 1 [Crying^ Masha, my sis¬ 
ter. . . . 

Natasha [at the window^ Who’s talking so loudly 
out there? Is that you, Andrei? You’ll wake little 
Sophie. II ne faut pas faire du bruitj Sophie dort dSjd* 
Yous etes un ours, [Angrily] If you want to talk, then 
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give the perambulator and the baby to smnebody dse. 
Ferapont, take the perambulator! 

Ferapont. Yes’m. [Takes the perambttlator\ 

Andrei [confused] I’m speaking quietly. 

Natasha [at the viindow, nursing her bog] Bobby I 
Naughty Bobby! Bad little Bobby! 

Andrei [looking through the papers] All rig^t, I’ll 
lo<^ them over and mga if necessary, and you can take 
them back to the ofBice. . . . [Goes into house reading 
papers; Ferapont takes the perambulator to the back of 
the garden] 

Natasha [at the mndow] Bobby, what's your 
mother’s name? Dear, dear! And who’s this? That’s 
Aunt Olga. Say to your aunt, “How do you do, Olga!” 

[Two wandering muskians, a man and a girl, are 
playing on a violin and a harp. Vershinin, Olga, and 
Anfisa come out of the house and listen for a ttdnttie IH 
silence; Irina walks up to them] 

Olga. Our garden might be a public thotoug^&re, 
from the way people walk and ride across it. Nurse, 
give something to those musicians! 

Anfisa [ghes mhnep to the musicians] Go away with 
God’s blessingl [The muskians bow and go aweg;] A 
bitter sort of pe(q;)la You don’t play on a full stomch. 
[To Irina] How do you do, Irisha! far] 

little girl, hero I an*, still alive! Still alivel Jfk 
High School, togeth#* with little Olgu, ht heir 
(^trsatsl^ts ... so ^ >(nrd has ^ppoluttd 
ag^ Stuhil womnt that I am, I’re mttst. 
in-my' life- beforo . ^. A htneo fblh 
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erty, and I’ve a whole room and bed to myself. All 
government property. I wake up at night and, oh God, 
and Holy Mother, there isn’t a happier person than 11 

Vershinin [/ooif at ha vxitck] We are going soon, 
Olga Sergeievna. It’s time for me to go. \Pause\ 1 wish 
you all happiness—all happiness . . . Where’s Maria 
Sergeievna? 

Irina. She’s somewhere in the garden. I’ll go and 
look for her. 

Vershinin. If you’ll be so kind. I haven’t time. 

Anfisa. I’ll go and lo<&, too. [Shouts} Little Masha, 
co-ee! [Goes out with Irina doom into the garden} 
Co-ee, co-ee! 

Vershinin. Everything comes to an end- And so 
we, too, must part. [Looks at his watch} The town 
gave us a sort of farewell breakfast, we had champagne 
to drink and the mayor made a speech, and I ate and 
listened, but my soul was here all the time . . . [Looks 
round the garden} I have grown so used to you now. 

OtOA. Shall we ever meet again? 

Vershinin. Probably not. [Pause} My wife and 
both my daughters will stay here another two months. 
If anything happens, or if anything has to be done . . . 

Olga. Yes, yes, of course. You need not worry. 
[Pmise} To-morrow there won’t be a single soldier left 
in the town, it will all be a memory, and, of course, 
for us a new life will begin . . . [Pmwe] None of our 
plans are coming tight. I didn’t wish to be a head¬ 
mistress, but they made me one, all the mme. It means 
there's no chance to go to Moscow . . . 
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Vershinin. Wdl . . . thank you for everything. 
Forgive me if Tve . . . IVe said such an awful lot — 
forgive me for that, too, don’t think badly of me. 

Olga \wipes her eyes] Why isn’t Masha coming? . . . 

Vershinin. What else can I say in parting? Can 
I philosophize about anything? [Laughs] Life is heavy. 
To many of us it seems dull and hopeless, but still, it 
must be acknowledged that it is getting lighter and 
clearer, and it seems that the time is not far oflF when 
it will be quite dear. [Looks at his watch] It’s time I 
went! Mankind used to be absorbed in wars, and all 
its existence was filled with campaigns, attacks, defeats. 
Now we’ve outlived all that, leaving after us a great 
waste, which we cannot fill at present; but mankind is 
looking for something, and will certainly find it. Oh, 
if it only happened more quickly. [Pause] If only edu¬ 
cation could be added to industry, and industry to 
education, [Looks at his watch] It’s time I went . . . 

Olga, Here she comes. 

[Enter Masha] 

Vershinin. I came to say good-by, , . . 

[Olga steps aside a little, so as not to be in their 
way] 

Masha [looking him in the face] Good-bye . • . 
[She gives him a lingering kiss] 

Olga. Enough! Enough I [Masha breaks into 

tjms] 

.Vershinin, Write to me . . . Don’t forgetl 
Xi^e go . . . it’s time. Take her away, Olga 
#. . it’s time . . . I’m late • • • 
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IHe kisses Olga's hand in evident emotion^ then em¬ 
braces Masha once more and goes out quickly"] 

Olga. Don’t, Masha! Stop, dear . . . [Kuligin 
enters] 

Kuligin [confused] Never mind, let her cry, let her 
. . . My dear Masha, my good Masha . . . You’re my 
wife, and Tm happy, whatever happens . . . Fm not 
complaining, I don’t reproach you at all . . . Olga is a 
witness to it . . . Let’s begin to live again as we used 
to, and not by a single word, or hint . . • 

Masha [restraining her sobs] 

“A green oak stands by the sea, 

A chain of gold around it . . . 

A chain of gold around it . . . 

Fm going out of my head . . . ^'a green oak stands . . . 
by the sea” . . . 

Olga. Be quiet, Masha, be quiet! . * • give her 
some water . . . 

Masha. I’m not oying any more. 

Kuligin. She’s not crying any more • . . she’s 
kindly * . . 

[A shot is heard from a far distance] 

Masha. green oak stands by the sea, 

A chain of gold around it . . * 

A green cat — a green oak— 

I’m mixing it up . . . [Drinks some water] Life is dull 
. . • There’s nothing more now that I desire « . . I’ll 
be all right in a moment ... It doesn’t matter . • . 
What do these lines mean? Why do they run in my 
head? My thoughts are all tangled. 
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[Irina enters] 

Oloa, Be quiet, Masha. There’s a good girl . • . 
Let’s go in. 

Masha [angrily] I shan’t go in there, but con^ 

trols herself at once] I’m not going into the house, I 
won’t . . . 

Irina. Let’s sit here together and say nothing. I’m 
going away to-morrow . . . [Pause] 

Kuligin. Yesterday I took these whiskers and this 
beard from a boy in the third class . . . [He puts on 
the whiskers and beard] Don’t I look like the German 
master? . . . [Laughs] Don’t I? The boys are amus¬ 
ing. 

Masha. You really do look like that German of 
yours. 

Olga [laughs] Yes. [Masha weeps] 

Irina. Don’t, Masha I 

Kuligin. It’s a very good likeness . . . 

[Enter Natasha] 

Natasha [to the maid] What? Mikhail Ivanitch 
ProtopopoflE will sit with little Sophie, and Andrei 
Sergeievitch can take little Bobby out. Children are such 
a bother . . . [To Irina] Irina, it’s such a pity you’re 
going away to-morrow. Do remain another week. [Sees 
Kuligin and screams; he laughs and takes off his heard 
and whiskers] How you frightened me! [To Irina] 
I’ve grown used to you and do you think it will be easy 
for me to part from you. I’m going to have Andrdl 
aqd his violin put into your room — let him fiddle 
hi ikml — and we’ll out little Sophie into 
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The beautiful, lovely child! What a little girlie! To¬ 
day she looked at me with such pretty eyes and said 
*‘Mamma!»» 

Kuligin. a beautiful child, it^s quite true. 

Natasha. That means I shall have the place to my¬ 
self to-morrow. [Sighs'] In the first place I shall have 
that avenue of fir-trees cut down, then the maples. It^s 
so ugly at night ... [To Irina] That belt doesn't suit 
you at all, dear . . . It’s an error of taste. And I’ll give 
orders to have lots and lots of little flowers planted here, 
and they’ll smell sweet . . . Why is that fork lying here 
on the seat? [Going towards the house, to the maid] 
Why is that fork lying on the seat, I say? [Shouts] 
Don’t you dare answer me! 

Kuligin. Temper! temper! 

[J march is played off; they aH listen] 

Olga. They’re going. 

[Tchebutikin comes in] 

Masha. They’re going. Well, well . . . Bon voy¬ 
age! [To her husband] We must go home . . . 
Where’s my coat and hat? 

Kuligin. I took them in . . . I’ll bring them, in a 
moment. 

Olga. Yes, now we can all go home. It’s time. 

Tchebutikin. Olga Sergeievna! 

Olga. What is it? [Pausf^] What is it? 

Tchebutikin. Nothing ... I don’t know how to 
tell you . . , [Whispers to her] 

Olga [frightened] It c^’t be truel 

Tchebutikin. Yes ; . . such a ^ry . . . Vm 
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tired, exhausted, I won’t say any more . . . [jSadlyl 
Still, it’s all the same! 

Masha. What’s happened? 

Olga {^embraces Irina] This is a terrible day • . , I 
don’t know how to tell you, dear . . . 

Irina. What is it? Tell me quickly, what is it? 
For God’s sake! [Cries] 

Tchebutikin. The Baron was killed in the duel 
just now. 

Irina [cries softly] I knew it, I knew it • . . 

Tchebutikin on a bench at the back of the 
stage] I’m tired . . • [Takes a paper from his 
pocket] Let ’em ciy . . . [Sings softly] “Tarara-boom- 
deay . . .” Isn’t it all the same! 

[The three sisters are standing, pressing against one 
another] 

Masha. Oh, how the music plays! Th^ are leav¬ 
ing *us, one has quite left us, quite and for ever. We 
remain alone, to begin our life over again. We must 
live ... we must live , . . 

Irina [puts her head on Olgcfs breast] There will 
come a time when everybody will know the reason for 
all this suffering, and there will be no more mysteries. 
But we must live ... we must work, just work! To¬ 
morrow I’ll go away alone, and I’ll teach and give my 
whole life to those who, perhaps, need it. It’s autumn 
now, soon it will be winter, the snow will cover every¬ 
thing, and I shall be working, working, . . . 

Olga [embraces both her sisters] The bands are play¬ 
ing so gayly, so bravely, and one does so want liv#| 
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Oh, my Godl Time will pass and we shall forever be 
dead; they will forget our faces, voices, and even how 
many there were of us, but our sufferings will turn into 
joy for those who wdll live after us, happiness and peace 
will reign on earth, and people will remember with a 
good word and bless those who live now. Oh dear sis¬ 
ters, our life is not yet at an end. Let us live. The 
music is so gay, so joyful, and, it seems that in a little 
while we shall know why we are living, why we arc 
suffering ... If only we knew! if only we knew! 

[The music has been growing softer and softer; 
Kuligittj smiling happily, brings out the hat and coctt; 
Andrei wheels out the perambulator in which Bobby is 
sitting] 

Tchbbutikin [sings softly] “Tara . . . ra-boom- 
deay . . . [Reads a paper] It’s all the same! It’s all 
the samel 

Olga. If only we knew I If only we kncwl 
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UNCLE VANYA 

BY 

ANTON TCHEKHOFF 




INTRODUCTION 


*‘Und[e Vanya” is the second of the plays of Anton 
Tchekhoff to reach the stage of the Moscow Art 
Theatre. The story of the way it reached the hands 
of Stanislavsky and his artists and the connection it 
had with encouraging Tchekhoff to continue his liter¬ 
ary efforts in the dramatic form are both of them 
interesting chapters not only in the annals of the Art 
Theatre but in the career of the playwright himself. 

Long before the success of the revival of “The Sea 
Gull” during the first year of the Art Theatre had 
established Tchekhoff*s fame as a dramatist, a play by 
the name of “The Demon” had issued from his pen 
and had found production in several unimportant 
provincial theatres. Rewritten and retitled, it had been 
submitted to the theatrical literary committee of the 
Small Imperial Theatre in Moscow where Tchekhoff*s 
friends, Lyensky and Youzhin and the regisscur Kon- 
dratycff, were working zealously for its acceptance. 

Stanislavsky and his associates, on the other band, 
were eager to add it to the growing repertory of the 
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Art Theatre under the spur of the acdaim “The Sea 
Gull” had achieved. Tchekhoff, however, had re¬ 
turned to Moscow in the spring of 1899 f3X)m his en¬ 
forced winter exile in the Crimea too late to see “The 
Sea Gull” in performance, A dose friendship sprang 
up between him and his interpreting artists, but he 
felt in duty boimd to leave the new manuscript with 
the rival theatre. A solution of the dilemma soon ap¬ 
peared when the committee of the Small Imperial 
Theatre demanded certain changes in the third act. 
Tchekhoff tefused to make any revisions, and the out¬ 
come of the impasse was that the Art Theatre snatched 
the manuscript as it stood, accepted it without question 
and hurried the play into rehearsal. On the night of 
November 7 (our calendar), 1899, therefeue, “Unde 
Vanya” as we know it today, was publicly performed 
for the first time on the stage with which Tchddboff's 
fame as a playwright was so inextricably interwoven. 

Meanwhile, during rehearsals, the author had re¬ 
turned to his southern retreat. A few days after the 
premiere, he wrote from Yalta to Mme. Knipper, who 
had created the role of Helena Andreievna and who 
was later to become his wife; 

“The tdegrams began coming in the evening when 
I was inbed. They send them on to me by tclephcme. 
I woke up every time and ran with bare feet to the 
tdephone, and got very much chilled; then I had 
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scarcely dozed off when the bell rang again and again. 
It’s the first time that my own fame has kept me awake. 
The next evening when I went to bed I put my slip¬ 
pers and dressing-gown beside my bed, but there were 
no more telegrams. 

“The telegrams were full of nothing but the num¬ 
ber of calls and the brilliant success, but there was a 
subtle, almost elusive something in them from which 
I could conclude that the state of mind of all of you 
was not exactly of the very best. The newspapers I 
have received today confirm my conjectures. 

“Yes, dear actress, ordinary medium success is not 
enough now for all you artistic players: you want an 
uproar, big guns, dynamite. You have been spoiled 
at last, deafened by constant talk about successes, full 
and not full houses: you are already poisoned with 
that drug, and in another two or three years you will 
be good for nothing I So much for you!” 

How far wrong Tchdkhoff was as a forecaster of the^ 
future as well as he was in the role of judge of his own 
work, is seen from the fact that success did not prove 
insidious to the Art Theatre, and that any dubious 
note in the public reception of the new play soon van¬ 
ished. It is a curious fact that in the quarter century 
of the Moscow Art Theatre, only two plays, aside 
from those with a spectacular appeal, have scored in¬ 
stantaneous and emphatic triumphs at their premieres 
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~‘An Enemy of the People’’ and Gorky’s “The 
Lower Depths.” Like so many other cherished favor¬ 
ites in the Art Theatre repertory, “Uncle Vanya” won 
its way slowly and unobtrusively but surely to the 
hearts of the theatre’s patrons, and today, over two 
decades later, it still holds an enviable position. 

It was “Uncle Vanya,” too, which shares honors 
with “The Sea Gull” and with Hauptmann’s “Lonely 
Lives” and Ibsen’s “Hedda Gabler” in the story of the 
persuasion of Tchekhoff to pursue further the craft of 
playwright. In the spring of 1900, the Art Theatre 
was writing to him for another manuscript. He re¬ 
fused, urged to that conclusion by lack of confidence 
in his powers. Thinking that perhaps this self¬ 
depreciation was due to the fact that he had never seen 
either “The Sea Gull” or “Uncle Vanya” on the stage, 
the entire Art Theatre company set out for the Crimea 
at the close of the spring season in Moscow, travelled 
south, met Tchekhoff at the dock at Sebastopol, gave 
eight performances there, proceeded to Yalta, where 
the playwright had built his own house with his own 
hands and had laid out his garden with the same per¬ 
sonal care, and gave four more performances there. 

In one of the souvenirs of Tchekhoff published by 
the Moscow Art Theatre several years ago, the state¬ 
ment is made: “The popularity of Tchekhoff in the 
Crimea was great without any theatre to increase it; 
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and here came the whole company of the theatre to 
which he was attached, to show their beloved author 
his own plays!” 

The benign southern sun, the presence of Gorky in 
the entourage, just then blooming into prime literary 
fame, the close friendship between the two writers, the 
inspiration of the sea and the spring and the success of 
the creators of this youthful theatre—all combined to 
give TchekhofE the necessary stimulus to carry on his 
labors. 


The EnnoR 




CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Alexander, Serebryakoff —A retired professor. 
Helena Andrbievna —His wife, aged twenty-seven, 
Sonya — His daughter by a previous marriage. 
Maria Vassilievna Voinitskaya — 

Widow of a privy councilor, and mother of 
Serebryakoff's first wife. 

Ivan (Vanya) Voinitsky — Her son. 

Mikhail Astroff — A doctor. 

Ilya Telyegin — An impoverished landowner, 
Marina —An old nurse. 


A Workman. 


The action takes place at Serebryakoffs country place. 




ACT ONE* 


A garden^ Part of a housa and terrace is seen. A 
table is set for tea in an avenue of treeSj under an old 
poplar. Near the table are some benches and chairs. 
On one of them is a guitar. A swing is near the table. 
It is three o'clock in the afternoon of a cloudy day. 

Marina, a quiet, gray-haired, little old woman, sits 
at the table knitting a stocking. Astroff is walking 
hack and forth near her. 

Marina [pouring tea into a glass'} Have some, lit** 
tie father? 

Astroff [taking the glass from her unwillingly} 
I don^t seem to care for any, somehow. 

Marina. Have a little vodka instead? 

Astroff. No, I don’t drink vodka every day. 
And, besides, it is too warm. [A pause} Tell me, 
nurse, how long have we known each other? 

Marina [thoughtfully} Let me see, how long is it? 
God only knows. You first came here, into our part 
of the world — let me see—when was it? Sonya’s 
mother was still alive — two winters later she died; 

X 
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that was eleven years ago— {thouffhtfully) perhaps 
longer. 

Astroff. Have I changed a great deal since? 

Marina. Oh, yes. You were good-looking and 
young, then, and now you are old and no longer good- 
looking. You drink, too. 

Astroff. Yes, ten years have made another man 
of me. And why? Because I am overworked. Nurse, 
I am on my feet from morning until evening. I 
know no rest at all; at night I shake under my bed¬ 
clothes for fear Til be dragged out to visit some sick 
people. Ever since I’ve known you, I haven’t had a 
single carefree day. How could I help growing old? 

/ Life is tedious, anyhow; it is a senseless, dirty busi¬ 
ness, and drags heavily./ Every one in this neighbor¬ 
hood is siUy, and after you live with them for two or 
three years you grow silly yourself. It is inevitable. 
[^Twistinff his mustache} See what a long mustache 
I have grown. A silly, long mustache. Yes, I am as 
silly as all the others, nurse, but not as stupid; no I 
have not grown stupid. Thank God, my brain is not 
muddled yet, though my feelings have grown dull. 
I ask for nothing, I need nothing, I love no one, 
except yourself ^one. [He kisses her head} When 
I was a child, I had a nurse just like you., 

Maiuka. Don’t you care for a bite to eat? 
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Astroff, No. During the third week of Lent, 
an epidemic of eruptive typhoid broke out at Malitskoi, 
and I was called there. The peasants were all 
stretched side by side in their huts, and the calves 
and pigs were running about the floor among the 
sick. How filthy it was, and such smoke! Beyond 
words! I slaved among those people all day. I 
hadn^t a crumb to eat. But when I got home there 
was still no rest for me: a switchman was carried in 
from the railroad; I laid him on the operating table 
and he died in my arms under the chloroform. And 
then although my feelings should have been deadened, 
they rose again; my conscience tortured me as if I 
had murdered him. I sat down and shut my eyes — 
like this — and thought: will our descendants two 
hundred years from to-day, for whom we are breaking 
the path, remember us in a kindly spirit? No, nurse, 
they will forget. 

Marina./ Man forgets, but God remembers. 

Astroff. Thank you for that. You spoke the 
truth. 

lEnter Voiniisky from the house. He has been 
asleep after dinner and looks somewhat disheveled. 
He sits down on the bench and straightens his tie.} 

VoaNiTSKY. H^m. Yes. {A pause} Yes. 

AsmoFF. Have you had a good nap? 
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VoiNrrsKY. Yes, very good, \He yaums] Ever 
since the Professor and his wife came, our daily life 
seems to have left its groove. I sleep at the wrong 
time, drink wine, and 1 eat all kinds of truck for din¬ 
ner and supper. It isn't healthy. Sonya and I used 
to work together and we never had an idle moment. 
But now she works alone and I just eat and drink 
and sleep. Something is wrong. 

Marina [shaking her head] Such bedlam in the 
house 1 The Professor gets up at twelve, the samovar 
is kept boiling all morning, and everything has to 
wait for him. Before they came we used to dine 
at one, like everybody else, but now we dine at seven. 
The Professor sits up all night writing and reading, 
and suddenly, at two o'clock, the bell rings. Heavens, 
what’s that? The Professor wants tea! Wake up 
the servants, light the samovar! Lord, what con¬ 
fusion! 

Astroff. Will they remain here long? 

VoiNiTSKY [whistling'] A hundred years! The 
Professor has decided to make this his home. 

Marina. Just look here, for instance! The 
samovar has been on the table for two hours, and 
they arc all out for a walk! 

VoiNiTSKY. Never mmd, dcwi’t get excited; here 
th^ come. 
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[Foices are heard, Serebryakoff, Helena Andra- 
evna, Sonya, and Telyegin enter from the depths of 
the garden, returning from their walk."] 

Serebryakoff. Superb! Superb! What ^ori> 
OU3 views! 

Telyboin. They are marvelous, your Excellency. 

Sonya. To-morrow we shall go in the woods, shall 
we, father? 

VoiNiTSKY. Ladies and gentlemen, tea is served. 

Serebryakoff. Won’t you please send my tea into 
the library? I have some work to finidi. 

Sonya. I am sure you will love the woods. 

[Helena Andreievna, Serebryakoff and Sonya go into 
the house. Telyegin takes a seat at the table beside 
Marina.] 

VoiNiTSKY. There goes our learned scholar on a 
hot, sultry day like this, wearing overa>at, rubbers 
and gloves and carrying an umbrella! 

Astroff. He is trying to take good care of him¬ 
self. 

VoiNiTSKY. How lovely she is! How lovely!. 
Never in my life have I seen a more beautiful woman. 

Tslyeqin. Do you know, Marina Timofeievna, 
that when I walk in the fields or in the shade of the 
garden, when Z look at this table here, my heart swdls 
with a great lu^>i»ne88. The weather is enchanting^ 
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the birds are singing, we are all living in peace and 
contentment—what more can the soul desire? 
{Takes a glass of teal Thank you with all my heart! 

VoiNiTSKY {dreaming'] Such eyes—a glorious 
woman! 

Astroff. Come, Ivan, tell us something* 

VoiNiTSKY {indolently] What shall I tell you? 

Astroff. Haven’t you any news for us? 

VoiNiTSKY. No, it is all old. I am the same as 
ever, or perhaps worse, for I’ve become lazy. I do 
nothing any more but croak like an old raven. My 
mother, the old magpie, is still chattering about the 
emancipation of woman, with one eye on her grave 
and the other on her learned books, in which she is 
forever searching for the dawn of a new life. 

Astroff. And the Professor? 

VoiNiTSKY. The Professor as usual sits in his 
library from morning till night — 

^'Straining our mind, wrinkling our brow, 

We write, write, write, 

With no respite 

Or hope of praise in the future or now.” 

Unfortunate paper 1 He ought to write his autobiog- 
ra|diy; he would make a really excellent subject for 
a b(kkl Just colder, the life of a retired professor. 
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as stale as a piece of old bread, racked T/itb gout, 
headaches and rheumatism, his liver bursting with 
jealousy and envy, living on the estate of his first 
wife, althou^ he hates it, because he can’t afford to 
live in town. He is everlastingly whinmg about his 
hard fate, although, as a matter of fact, he is un¬ 
usually lucky. ^Nervoudyl He is the son of a com¬ 
mon deacon and has achieved the professor’s chair, 
has become the son-in-law of a senator, is called “your 
Excellency,” but never mind! I’ll tell you something; 
he has been writing about art for twenty-five years, 
and he doesn’t know the very first thing about it. For 
twenty-five years he has been hashing over the thou^ts 
of other men on realism, naturalism, and all such 
nonsense; for twenty-five years he has been readii^ 
and writing things long known to clever men and 
uninteresting to stupid ones^for twenty-five years he 
has been pouring water from one empty tumbler into 
another^ Yet consider the man’s conceit and pre- 
ten»onsl He has been pensioned off. No living soul 
has ever heard of him. He is totally-unknown. That 
means for twenty-five years he has been sailing under 
false colors. But look at him I He stalks across the 
earth like a demi-god! 

Astropf. I bdieve you envy him. 

VounrsKSf. Yes, I do. Look at the success he 
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has had with women! Don Juan himself was not 
naorc lucky. His first wife, my sister, was beautiful, 
gentle, as pure as the blue heaven above, noble, great¬ 
hearted, with more admirers than he has pupils, and 
she loved him as only creatures of angelic purity can 
love those who are as pure and beautiful as they are 
themselves. His mother-in-law, my mother, adores 
him to this day, and he still inspires her with a kind 
of worshipful awe. His second wife is, as you see, 
a great beauty; she married him in his old age and 
surrendered to him all the glory of her beauty* and 
freedom. What for? 

Astroff. Is she faithful to him? 

VoiNiTSKY. Yes, worse luck! 

Astroff. Why ‘‘worse luck”? 

VoiNiTSKY. Because such loyalty is false and un¬ 
natural, root and branch. It sounds very well, but 
there is no logic to it. It is immoral for a woman to 
deceive an old husband whom she hates. But for her 
to stifle her pathetic youth and intense longings within 
her—that is not immoral! 

Telyeoin [in a tearful voice'] Vanya, I don^t like 
to hear you say such things. Listen, Vanya: every one 
who betrays husband or wife is faithless and would 
betray his country, too, 

VoiNiTSKY Turn oflt the fountain, 
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Telyegin, No, permit me, Vanya. My wife ran 
away with a lover the day after our wedding, because 
my appearance was unprepossessing. Since then I have 
never failed in doing my duty. I love her and am 
true to her to this day. I help her all I can and IVe 
given my fortune to educate the children she had by 
her lover. I have lost my happiness but kept my pride. 
And she? Her youth has fled, her beauty has faded 
according to the laws of nature, and her lover is dead. 
What is there left to her? 

[Helena Andreievna etnd Sonya enter, followed by 
Maria Vassilievna carrying a book. The latter sits 
down and begins to read. Some one hands her a glass 
of tea which she drinks without looking up.'\ 

Sonya [hurriedly, to the nurse'] Some peasants are 
waiting out there. Go and see what they wish. I 
shall pour the tea. 

[She pours out several glasses of tea, Marina goes 
out* Helena Andreievna takes a glass and sits in the 
swing drinking.] 

Astroff [to Helena Andreievna] I came to see 
your husband. You wrote me that he is very ill, 
that he has rheumatism and what not, but he seems 
as lively as a cricket. 

Helena Andreievna* He had a fit of the blues 
last night and complained of pains in bis legs, but he 
seems all ri^t tO'-day, 
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now — Oh, if you only knew! If you knew how I 
lie awake at night, heartsick and angry, to think how 
stupidly I wasted my time when I might have been 
wresting from life everything which my old age now 
forbids. 

Sonya. Uncle Vanya, how dreary! 

Maria Vassilievna [to her son] You speak as 
if your former convictions were to blame somehow, 
but you yourself, not they, were at fault. You have 
forgotten that a conviction, in itself, is nothing but a 
dead letter. You shoxild have done something. 

VoiNirsKY. Done something! It isn't every man 
who is capable of being a perpetuum mobile with the 
pen like your Herr Professor. 

Maria Vassilievna. What do you mean by that? 

Sonya [imploringly] Grandmother! Unde Vanya! 
I beg you! 

VoiNZTSKY. I am silent. I apologize and am 
silent. [A pause] 

Helena Andreievna. What a fine day! Not 
too hot. [A pause] 

VoiNiTSKY. A fine day to hang oneself. 

[Telyegin tunes his guitar, Marina appears near 
the housej catting the chickens,] 

Marina. Chid^ chick, chick! 

SoNYA« What did the peasants wish, nurse? 
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Marina. The same old thing, the same old non¬ 
sense. Chick, chick, chick! 

Sonya. Why do you call the chickens? 

Marina. The speckled hen disappeared with her 
chides. I’m afraid the crows have got her. 

[Telyeffin plays a polka. Every one listens in 
silence. A Workman enters.l 

Workman. Is the doctor here? [To Astro^“\ 
Please, Mikhail Lvovitch, I’ve been sent for you. 

Astroff. Where do you come from? 

Workman. The factory. 

Astroff [annoyed’] Thank you. I suppose I shall 
have to go whether I wish to or not. [Looking around 
him for his cap] Damn it, this is annoying! 

Sonya. Yes, it is too bad, really. You must come 
back from the factory to dinner. 

Astroff. No, I shan’t be able to do that. It will 
be too late. Now where, where— [To the Work¬ 
man] Look here, fellow, get me a glass of vodka, will 
you? [The Workman goes out] Where—where — 
[Finds his cap] There is a man in one of Ostrovsky’s 
plays with a long mustache and short wits, like me. 
Let me bid you good-bye, though, ladies and gentlemen. 
[To Helena Andreiema] I diould be really delighted 
if you came to see me some day with Sonya Alexan- 
drovna. My place is small, but if you are interested 
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in sud) things, I’d like to show you a nursery and 
seed-bed, the like of which you’ll not find within a 
thousand miles of here. My estate is surrounded by 
government forests. The forester is old and always 
ailing, so I oversee almost all of the work myself. 

HstSNA Anorkibvna. I have always heard that 
you were very fond of the woods. Of course you can 
do a great deal of good by helping to preserve them, 
but doesn’t that work interfere with your real voca¬ 
tion? Why, you’re a doctor! 

Astroff. God alone knows what is a man’s real 
vocation. 

Hblbna Andrbievn'A. You find it interestihg? 

Astroff. Very. 

VoiNrrsKY \_sareastically1 Oh, extremely I 

Hblbna Andrbievna. You are still young, not 
over thirty-six or seven, I diould say, and I have an 
idea the woods do not interest you as much as you 
claim. I should think you would find them m<»ioto- 
noua, 

Sonya. No, the work is thrilling. Mikhail 
Lvovitch watches over the old woods and sets out 
new trees every year, and already he has rweived a 
diploma and a bronze medal. He sea to if thfit the 
old woods are not uprooted. If you’ll listm to wlj«t 
he can tell you, you’ll agree with him .entir^. 
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says that/forests are the ornaments of the earth, that 
they teach man to understand beauty and to attune 
his mind to lofty viewsy/Forests modify a stem cli¬ 
mate, and in countries where the climate is milder, 
less energy is wasted in the struggle with nature, and 
the people are kind and gentle. The inhabitants of 
such countries are handsome, docile, sensitive, graceful 
in speech and in gesture. Their philosophy is gay, art 
and science flourish among them, their treatment of 
women is marked by charming kindlinesSp^/ 

VoiNiTSKY [lauffhing'] Bravo 1 Bravo! All that 
is very pretty, but it sounds unconvincing. So, my 
friend [to Astroff^y you must let me go on burning 
firewood in my stoves and building my bams of planks. 

Astroff. You can bum peat in your stoves and 
build your bams of stone. Oh, I don't object, of 
course, to cutting wood when you have to, but why 
destroy the forests? The woods of Russia are 
trembling under the blows of the ax. Millions of* 
trees have perished. The hom6s of the wild animals 
and the birds have been laid desolate; the rivers are 
shrinking, and many beautiful landscapes are gone for¬ 
ever. And why? Because men are too lazy and 
^ort-si^ted to stoop and pick their fuel from the 
ground. \To Helena AndreievnaJ Am I not ri|^t? 
Who but a senseless barbarian could bum so much 
beauty in his srt:ove and destroy what he cannot create 
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himself? Man has reason and creative energy so that 
he may increase his possessions. Until now, thou^, he 
has not created but destroyed. The forests are dis¬ 
appearing, the rivers are drying up, the game is being 
exterminated, the climate is spoiled and the earth be¬ 
comes poorer and uglier every day. [To Voinitshy] 
I read irony in your eye; you do not take seriously 
what I am saying; and — and — perhaps I am talking 
nonsense. But when I cross peasant-forests which I 
have saved from the ax, or hear the rustling of the 
young trees which I have set out with my own hands, 
I feel as if I had had some small share in improving 
the climate, and that if mankind is happy a thousand 
years from now I shall have been partly responsible 
in my small way for their happiness. When I plant 
a young birch tree and see it budding and swaying 
in the wind, my heart swells with pride and I — 
[Sees the Workmen^ who is bringing him a glass of 
vodka on a tray'l however— [He drinks^ I must be 
oflE. Probably it is all nonsense, anyhow. Good-bye. 

[He goes toward the house. Sonya takes his arm 
and leaves wih him.} 

SoKYA. When are you coming to see u$ again? 
Astoofp. I don’t know. 

SoHYA. In a month? 
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IJstroff and Sonya go into the house. Helena 
Andreievna and Voinitsky walk over to the terrace 

Helena Andreievna. Ivan Petrovitch, you be-* 
haved shockingly again. What sense was there in 
teasing Maria Vassilievna and talking about per- 
petuum mobile? And at breakfast you quarreled with 
Alexander again. How petty it all is! 

Voinitsky. But suppose I hate him? 

Helena Andreievna. You hate Alexander with¬ 
out reason; he is like every one else, and no worse 
than you. 

Voinitsky. If you could only see your face, your 
gestures 1 Oh, how tedious your life must be I 

Helena Andreievna. Yes, it is tedious, and 
dreary, too! All of you abuse my husband and look 
on me with compassion; you think, “Poor woman, die 
is married to an old man.” How well I understand 
your compassion! As AstroflE said just now, see how 
thoughtlessly you destroy the forests, so that soon 
there will be no trees left. Thus also you destroy 
mankind, and soon loyalty and purity and self-sacriiice 
will have vanished with the woods. Why can*t you 
look calmly at a woman unless she belongs to you? 
The doctor was right. You are all possessed by a 
devil of destructiveness; you pity neither the woods 
nor the birds nor women nor one another. 
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VoiNiTSKy. I don’t like your philosophy. 

Hslbna Andreievna. That doctor has a sensi¬ 
tive, weary face—an interesting face. Sonya evi¬ 
dently likes him; she is in love with him, and I can 
understand it. This is the third time he has been 
here since I have come, but I am shy and I have not 
had a real talk vnth him yet or ^owed him much 
attention. He thinks I am disagreeable. Do you 
know, Ivan Petrovitch, why you and I are such 
friends? I think it is because we are both lonely and 
unsympathetic. Yes, un^rmpathetia Don’t look at 
me that way, I don’t like it. 

VoiNirsKV. How can I look at you in any other 
way since I love you? You are my joy, my life, my 
youth. I know that my chances of your loving me 
in return are infinitely small, that there are no chances, 
but I ask nothing of you. Only let me look at you, 
listen to you — 

Helena Andreievna. Hu^, some one will over¬ 
hear you. 

[They go toward the hotaeJ] 

VoiNirsKV [following fcer] Let me tell you of my 
love, do not drive me away. I have no other happi- 
nes! 

Helena Andrhbvna. This is agony! 
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' [Sort go into the house. Telyegin strums the 
strings of his guitar and plays a polka. Maria Vassi- 
lievna writes something on the leaves of her pamphletJ] 


THE CURTAIN FALLS. 



ACT TWO. 


The dining-room of Serebryakoff's house. It is 
night. The click of the Watchmans rattle is heard 
from the garden, Serebryakoff sits dozing in an arm¬ 
chair by an open window and Helena Andreievna, like¬ 
wise half-asleep, is seated beside him. 

Serebryakoff \rousing himself] Who is there? Is 
it you, Sonya? 

Helena Andreievna. It is 1. 

Serebryakoff. Oh, it's you, I^enutchka. This 
pain is unbearable. 

Helena Andreievna. Your shawl has slipped. 
[She wraps the shawl around his legs] Let me shut 
the window. 

Serebryakoff. No, leave it open; I am sufiEocat- 
ing. Just now I dreamed that my left leg belonged 
to some one else, and it hurt so that I awoke. I don't 
believe this is gout; it is more like rheumatism. What 
time is it? 

Helena Andreievna. Twenty after twelve. [A 
pause] 


90 
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Serebryakoff. I wish you’d look for Batushka’s 
works in the library to-morrow. I think we have 
them. 

Helena Andreievna. What did you say? 

Serebryakofp. Look for Batushka to-morrow 
morning; we used to have him, I remember. Why do 
I find it so hard to breathe? 

Helena Andreievna. You are worn cut; this 
is the second night you’ve been unable to sleep. 

Serebryakoff. They say that Turgenieff got an¬ 
gina pectoris from gout. I’m afraid I’m getting it, 
too. Oh, damn this terrible, accursed old age! Ever 
since I’ve grown old, I have been hateful to myself, 
and, I’m sure, hateful to all of you, too. 

Helena Andreievna. You speak as if we were to 
blame for your age. 

Serebryakoff. I am more hateful to you than to 
all the others. 

{Helena Andreievna gets up, walks awag from him 
and sits down at a distanced] 

Serebryakoff. You are right, of course. I’m no 
idiot; I can understand. You are young and healthy 
and beautiful, and long for life, and I am an old do¬ 
tard, almost a corpse. Don’t I know it? I see, of 
course, that it’s foolish for me to live so long, but wait! 
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I ^all $oon set you all free. My life can’t drag on 
much longer. 

Helena A^Jdreievna. You axe exhausting me. 
For God’s sake, be quiet! 

Serebryakoff. It seems that everybody is being 
exhausted, thanks to me. Everybody is -wretched; only 
I am blissfully triumphant. Oh, yes, of course! 

Helena Andreievna. Be quiet! You are tortur¬ 
ing me. 

Serebryakoff. I torture everybody. Of course. 

Helena Andreievna [on the verge of tears'] This 
» unendurable! Tell me, what do you wish of me? 

Serebryakoff. Nothing. 

Helena Andreievna. Then please be quiet 

Serebryakoff. It’s funny that everybody listens to 
Ivan Petrovitch and his old idiot of a mother, Maria 
Vassilievna, but the moment I open my mouth, you 
all begin to feel abused. You can’t even bear the sound 
of my voice. Suppose I am hateful, suppose I am a 
selfish tyrant, haven’t I the right to be at my age? 
Haven’t I d^erved it?' Haven’t I, I ask you, the 
ri^t to be respected, considering how old I am? 

Helena Anihieievna. No one is disputing your 
rights. {The window slam in the mnd] The wind'is 
rising, I must shut the window. [S'ke shuts We 
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shall have ram in a moment. Your rights have never 
been questioned by anybody. 

[The Watchman in the garden clicks his rattle.] 

Serebryakoff. I spent my life working for the 
cause of learning. I am accustomed to my library and 
the lecture hall and to the regard and admiration of my 
colleagues. Now I suddenly find myself in this wilder¬ 
ness, condemned to see the same stupid people from 
morning till night and to listen to their silly futilities. 
Fm eager to live; I long for success and fame and the 
stir of the world, and here I am an exile 1 Oh, it is 
terrible to spend every moment grieving for a past 
that is lost, to witness the success of others and to sit 
here with nothing to do but fear death. I cannot 
stand it! It is more than 1 can endure. And you 
won’t even forgive me for being old! 

Helena Andrjsievna. Wait; be patient; in four 
or five years, I shall be old myself. 

[Sonya comes in.] 

Sonya. Father, you sent for Dr, AstrojBE, and now 
you refuse to see him. It is not fair to trouble a man 
needlessly. 

Serbbryakoff. What do I care about your As- 
troff ? He understands medicine about as wU as I 
understand astronomy* 
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Sonya. We can’t send for the whole medical 
faculty, can we, to cure your gout? 

Serebryakoff. I refuse to talk to that madman! 

Sonya. Do as you please. It’s all one to me. 
sits down.] 

Sersbryakoff. What time is it? 

Helena Andreievna. One o’docL 

Serebryakoff. It is stifling here. Son3ra, hand 
me that bottle on the table. 

Sonya. Here it is. [She hands him a bottle of 
medicine,'] 

Sersbryakoff [crors] No, not that one! Can’t 
you understand me? Can’t I ask you to do a sm^e 
thing? 

Sonya. Please don’t be moody with me. Some 
people may like it, but spare me, if you please, because 
I don’t care for it. Besides, I haven’t the time; we 
are cutting the hay to-morrow and I must get up 
early. 

[Foinitshj/ enters dressed in a lonff gown and earry^ 
'ing a onidfa.] 

VoiNiTSKY. A thunderstorm is approadibg. [Thtt 
^httdngfiashes] Then it hi Go and get some sleep, 
Helena and SoiQra. I have come to rdicye you. 

SmsBRYAKOFF ifrightened] No, no, no! Don’t 
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leave me alone with him! Oh, don’t. He will begin 
lecturing me. 

VoiNiTSKY. But you must allow them a little rest. 
They haven’t slept for two nights. 

Serebryakoff. Then let them go to bed, but you 
go away, too! Thank you. I beg you to go. For the 
sake of our former friendship, do not argue. We’ll 
converse some other time — 

VoiNiTSKY. Our former friendship! Our former — 

Sonya. Hush, Uncle Vanya! 

Serebryakoff [io his tvtfe] Sweetheart, don’t 
leave me alone with him. He wiU lecture me. 

VoiNiTSKY. This is absurd. 

[Marina comes in carrying a candUJ\ 

Sonya. You must go to bed, nurse, it’s late. 

Marina. I haven’t cleared away the tea things. I 
can’t go to bed yet. 

Serebryakoff. No one can. They are all worn 
out- I alone enjoy perfect happiness. 

Marina [going up to Serebryakoff and speaking 
tenderly^ What’s the matter, little father? Does it 
hurt? My own legs ache, too, oh, so badly. [She ar^ 
ranges the shawl around his legs'] You have had this 
illn^ for such a long time. Vera Petrovna, Sonya’s 
late mother, used to sit up with you, too, and wear 
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herself out for you. She loved you dearly. [A pause] 
Old people like to be pitied as much as young ones, but 
somehow nobody cares about them. [She kisses SereBry- 
akoff's shoulder] Come to bed, little father, let me 
give you some linden-tea and warm your poor feet. I 
shall pray to God for you. 

Serebryakoff [affected] Let us go, Marina. 

Marina. My own feet ache so badly, oh, so badly! 
[She and Sonya start leading Serebryakoff out] Vera 
Petrovna used to wear herself out with sorrow and 
weepbg. You were still small and foolish then, Sonya. 
Come, come, little father. 

[Serebryakoff^ Sonya and Marina go out] 

Helena Andreievna. I am absolutely exhausted 
by him. I can hardly stand on my feet. 

VoiNiTSKY. He exhausted you and I have ex¬ 
hausted myself. I haven’t slept for three nights. 

Helena Andreievna." There’s something wrong 
in this house. Your mother hates everything but her 
pamphlets and the professor; the professor is vexed, 
he won’t trust me and he fears you; Sonya is angry 
with her father and with me and hasn’t spoken to me 
for two weeks; you hate my husband and openly sneer 
at your mother. 1 have reached the limit of my en¬ 
durance. At least twenty times to-day, Fve nearly 
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burst into tears* There’s something wrong in this 
house. 

VoiNiTSKY. Leave speculating alone. 

Helena Andreievna. You are cultured and in¬ 
telligent, Ivan Petrovitch. Surely you understand that 
^the world is not destroyed by criminals and fires, but 
by hate and malice and all this spiteful gossiping/Your 
duty is to make peace, and not to growl at ever3rthing. 

VoiNiTSKY. First, help me to make peace with my¬ 
self. My darling! [He seizes her hand.] 

Helena Andreievna. Let go! [She drags her 
hand away] Go away! 

VoiNirsKY. The rain will soon be over, and all 
nature will awake refreshed. Only I am not refreshed 
by the storm. Day and night I am haunted by the 
thought that my life is lost forever. My past doesn’t 
count, because I frittered it away on trifles, and the 
present is so grotesque! What shall I do with my life 
and my love? What is Agoing to become of them? 
This glorious feeling in my heart will be lost as a ray 
of sunlight is lost in a dark chasm, and my life will be 
lost with it. 

Helena Andreievna. It’s just as if I were be¬ 
numbed when you speak to me of your love, and I don’t 
know how to answer. Forgive me, I have nothing 
to say to you. [She tries to leave] Good-ni^tJ 
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VoiNiTSKY [barring her way] If yOu only knew 
how it tortures me to think that beside me in this 
house is another life that is being lost forever — yours I 
What are you waiting for? What accursed philosophy 
stands in your way? Oh, understand, understand — 

Helena Andreievna [looking at him intently] 
Ivan Petrovitch, you are drunk. 

VoiNiTSKY. Perhaps. Perhaps. 

Helena Andreievna. Where is the doctor? 

VoiNiTSKY. In there. He is going to pass the 
night with me. Perhaps I am drunk, perhaps I am; 
nothing is impossible. 

Helena Andreievna. Have you been drinking to¬ 
gether? What for? 

VoiNiTSKY. Because in that way I get a taste of 
life. Let me do it, Helena 1 

Helena Andreievna. You never used to drink. 
You never used to talk so much. Go to bed, Fm tired 
of you. 

VoiNiTSKY [falling on his knees before her] My 
sweetheart, my precious —- 

Helena Andreievna [angrily] Leave me alone! 
Really, this has become too disagreeable. [Ske leones.} 

VewNiTSKY [alone] She is gone! [J pause] It yms 
ten years ago that I met her first, at her late 
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home. She was seventeen and I thirty-seven. Why 
didn’t I fall in love with het then and propose to her? 
It would have been so easy! And if I had, she would 
now be my wife. Yes, to-night’s thunderstorm would 
have wakened us both. But I would have hdld her in 
my arms and whispered: ^‘Don’t be afraid! I am here.*^ 
Oh, bewitching dream, so sweet that I smile when I 
think of it. [ffe laughs] God! My head reels! Why 
am I so old? Why won’t she understand me? I de¬ 
spise all that rhetoric of hers, that indolent morality, 
that absurd talk about the destruction of the world — 
[A pause] Oh, how I have been deceived! For years 
I have worshiped that miserable gout-ridden professor. 
Sonya and I have milked this estate dry for his sake. 
We have sold our butter and curds and wheat like 
misers, and never kept a bit for ourselves, so that we 
could scrape together enough pennies to send to him. 
I was proud of him and his learning; I thought all his 
words and writings were inspired. And now? Now 
he has retired, and what is the grand total of his life? 
A blank! He is absolutely unknown, and his fame has 
burst like a soap-bubble. I have been deceived; I see 
that now, grossly deceived. 

[Astroff enters* He is waring his coat but is mth^ 
out wcAstcoat or collar and is slightly drunk*, Telyegm 
follom hifUj carrying a guitar 
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Astroff. Play! 

Telyeoin. But everyone is asleep. 

Astroff. Play! 

{Telyegin begins to play softly,"] 

Astroff. Are you alone? No women around? 
losings with his arms akimbo] 

“The room is cold, the fire is out. 

Where shall the master find his rest?” 

The thunderstorm woke me. It was a regular down¬ 
pour. What time is it? 

VoiNiTSKY. The devil only knows. 

Astroff. I thought 1 heard Helena Andreievna’s 
voice. 

VorNrrsKY, She was here a moment 
Astroff. What a beautiful woman 1 [Looking at 
the bottles of medicine on the table] Medicine, is it? 
What an assortment of prescriptions we havel From 
Moscow, from Kharkoff, from Tulal Why, he has 
been bothering every city in Russia with his gout! Is 
he really ill, or simply pretending? 

VoiNiTSKY. He is really ill. 

Astroff. What’s the matter with you to-night? 
You seem gloomy. Is it because you feel sorry for the 
profrasor? 

VoiNirsKY. Leave me alone. 
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Astroff. Or arc you in love with the professor’s 
wife? 

VoiNiTSKY, She is my friend. 

Astroff. Already? 

VoiNiTSKy. What do you mean by ‘‘already”? 

Astroff. A woman can be a man’s friend only 
after having first been his acquaintance and then his 
mistress — then she becomes his friend. 

VoiNirsKY. What coarse philosophy! 

Astroff. What do you mean? Yes, I’ll admit I’m 
growing vulgar, but then, you see, I’m drunk. Usually 
I drink like this only once a month. At such times 
my pluck and boldness know no bounds. I feel capable 
of anything. I attempt the most difficult operations 
and succeed magnificently. The most brilliant plans 
evolva in my brain. I’m no longer a poor simpleton of 
a doctor, but mankind’s greatest benefactor. I work 
out my own system of philosophy and all of the rest 
of you seem to crawl at my feet like so many worms 
or microbes. [To Play, Waffles! 

Telybgin. My dear fellow, I would with all my 
heart, but listen to reason; every one in the house is 
asleep. 

Astroff. Play! 

[Telyegin plays softly 
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Astroff. I want a drink. Come, we still have 
some brandy left. Then, as soon as morning comes, 
youll go home with me. 

[^Sonya enters and he catches sight of her.] 

Astroff. I beg your pardon, I haven’t any collar 
on. 

[He departs hurriedly, followed by Telyegin.] 

Sonya. Unde Vanya, you and the doctor have 
been drinking 1 Good fellows have been getting to¬ 
gether! It’s all very well for him, he’s accustomed to 
doing it. But why follow his example? It’s dreadful 
at your age. 

VoiNiTSKY. Age hasn’t anything to do with it. 
When the realities of life are missing, you must create 
illusions.^ That is better than nothing. 

Sonya. All our hay is cut and rotting in these 
daily rains and here you waste your time creating illu¬ 
sions! You are neglecting the farm completely. I’ve 
done all the work by myself until I’m at the end of my 
strength — [Frightened] Uncle! Your eyes are full 
of tears! 

VoiNrrSKY. Tears? Nonsense, there are no tears 
in my eyes. You looked at me then just as your dead 
mother used to, darling— [He eagerly kisses ief* face 
and hands] My sister, my dearest sister, where are you 
now? Ah, if you only knew, if you only laiewt 
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Sonya. If she only knew what, Uncle? 

VoiNiTSKY. My heart is bursting. It is dreadful. 
Never mind, though. I must go. [He goes o«f.] 

Sonya [knocking at the door] Mikhail Lvovitch! 
Are you asleep? Please come here for a minute. 

Astroff [behind the door] In a moment. 

[He appears presently, xcith his collar and wmtcoat 
on.] 

Astroff. What do yon wish? 

Sonya. Drink as much as you please, if you don’t 
find' it disgusting, but I b^ you dcui’t let my unde 
do it It’s bad for him. 

Astroff. All right ; we won’t drink any mote. I’m 
going home at once. That’s settled. By the time the 
horses are harnessed, it will be dawn. 

Sonya. It’s still raining; wait until morning. 

Astroff. The storm is over. This is only the final 
gust. I must go. And please don’t ask me to visit 
your father any more. I tell him he has gout, and he 
insists it is rheumatsim. I tell him to lie down, and he 
sits up. To-day he actually refused to see me. 

Sonya. He has been spoiled. [Looking in the Hde‘ 
board] Won’t you have a bite to eat? 

Astroff. Yes, please, I think I will. 

Sonya. I like to eat at night. I’m sui^e we ^all 
find something here. They say he has made a great 
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man7 conquests in his h'fe and the women have turned 
his head. Here is some cheese. 

[They stand eating by the sideboard .1 
Astroff. I haven’t eaten a thing all day. Your 
father has a veiy peculiar character. [Taking a bottle 
out of the sideboard"] May I? [Po«n»^' himself a 
glass of vodka] We are alone here and I can speak 
frankly. Do you know, I couldn’t bear to live in this 
house for even a month? This atmosphere would 
choke me. There is your father, wholly absorbed in 
his books and his gout; there is your Uncle Vanya 
with his hypochondria, your grandmother, and finally 
your step-mother— 

Sonya. What about her? 

Astroff. a human being should be beautiful in 
everything: in looks, in dress, in soul, in mind. Your 
step-mother, of course, is beautiful to gaze upon, but 
don’t you see? She does nothing but sleep and eat and 
walk and charm us. That is all. She refuses all re¬ 
sponsibilities, everything is done for her—am I not 



[J pause] Still, maybe I’m judging her too hardily. 
I’m discontented^ like your Uncle Vanya, and so both 
of us are grumblers. 


Sonya. Aren’t you satisfied with life? 

Astroff. I like life as life, but I hate and de^fdse 
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to fritter it away in a little Russian village* As far as 
my personal existence is concerned — God! there is 
absolutely no redeeming feature 1 Haven't you noticed 
when you cross a dense forest at night and see a little 
light shining on ahead, how you forget your fatigue 
and the darkness and the shaip branches that lash your 
face? I work, you know that — like no one else in the 
coimtry. Fate pursues me relentlessly; at times I suffer 
unbearably and 1 see no light ahead of me. I have no 
hope; I do not care for people. It is a long time since 
I have loved any one. 

Sonya. You love no one? 

Astroff. Not a soul. I feel only a kind of tender¬ 
ness for your old nurse, for old-times’ sake. The peas¬ 
ants are all alike; they are stupid and dirty. And the 
educated people are difficult to get along with. I am 
tired of them. All our friends are petty and shallow. 
They see no farther than their own noses; in a single 
word, they are dull. The ones who have brains arc 
hysterical, consumed with a mania for analyzing them¬ 
selves. They whine, they hate, they find fault every¬ 
where. They crawl up to me on the sly, leer at me 
and say: “That fellow is crazy,” “That man is a bag 
of wind.” Or, if they don’t know what else to call me, 
they say I am peculiar. I like the forests; that is 
peculiar. I don’t eat meat; that is peculiar, too. 
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Simple^ natural relations between man and man or 
between man and nature have no existence in their 
eyes. 

[He tries to take a drink; Sonya prevents kirn."} 

Sonya. I beg you, I implore you, don’t drink any 
morel V 

r 

Astroff. Why not? 

Sonya. It is so unworthy of you. You are wdl- 
bred, your voice is tender, you are even—more than 
any one I know — handsome. Why do you wish to 
be like the common people who drink and play cards? 
Oh, don’t, I beg you! You are always saying that 
people never create anything, but only destroy what 
nature has &ven them. Why do you insist on destroy¬ 
ing yourself? Oh, don’t, I implore you! I entreat 
you! 

Astroff [yw/ny her his hand] 1 won’t drink any 
more. 

Sonya. Promise. 

Astroff. I give you my word of hemor. 

Sonya [squeezing his hand] Thanks! 

Astroff. I’m ihrou^ vrith it. You see, I’m KHSr- 
feedy sober again, and I shall remain so imtil the <»d 
of OQT lif& IHe Iwts at his watchi] But, as 1 wds 
sasdng, there isaothk^ for me in lifeja^ race isoven 
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I am old, tired, imimportant; feelings are dead. I 
could never again have any attachment for any one. I 
love no one, and — I never shall! Beauty alone still 
has the power to aflEect me. It moves me deeply, 
Helena Andreievna could turn my head in a day if she 
cared to, but that isn^t love, nor afEection — \He 
shudders and covers his face with his hands*'] 

Sonya. What is the matter? 

Astroff. Nothing, During Lent one of my pa¬ 
tients died on the operating table. 

Sonya. It is time to forget that, [/f pause] Tell 
me, Mikhail Lvovitch, if I had a friend or a youn^r 
sister, and if you knew that she, well — that she loved 
you, what would you do? 

Astroff [shru^ffing his shoulders] I don’t know. I 
don’t suppose Fd do anything, Fd make her under¬ 
stand that I could not return her love— still, my mind 
does not bother itself with such affairs now. I must 
start at once if I am ever to go. Good-bye, dear girl. 
At this rate, we shall stand here talking till morning, 
[Shakingf hands with her] I shall go out through the 
sitting-room, because Fm afraid your uncle might de¬ 
tain me. [He goes out.] 

Sonya [alone] And he really said notbingl Hk 
heart and soul are still hidden from me, and yet for 
some reason I’m strangely happy. Why? [Laughing 
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with pleasure] I told him that he was well-bred and 
handsome and that his voice was tender. Was that 
wrong? I can still feel his voice throbbing in the air; 
it caresses me. [Wringing her hands] Oh, how fright¬ 
ful it is to be ugly 1 I am ugly, I know it. Last Sun¬ 
day as I was coming out of church, I overheard a 
woman say, “She is a dear, noble girl, but what a pity 
she is so uglyl” So uglyl 

[Helena Andreievna enters and throws open the 
window,] 

Helena Andreievna, The storm has passed. 
What wonderful air! [A pause] Where is the doctor? 

Sonya. He has gone. 

Helena Andreievna. Sonya! 

Sonya. Yes? 

Helena Andreievna. How much longer are you 
going to sulk? We have done each other no harm. 
Why should we be enemies? We have had enough of 
this. 

Sonya. I myself ~ [Embracing Helena Andrei^ 
evna] Let us make peace. 

Helena Andreievna. With all my heart [They 
are both affected,] 

Sonya. Has father gone to bed? 

Helena Andreievna. No, he is sitting, up in. the 
drawing-room. Heaven knows why we haven’t been 
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on speaking terms with each other for weeks. [Seeing 
the open sideboard] Who left the sideboard open? 

Sonya. Mikhail Lvovitch has just had supper. 

Helena Andreievna. Here is some wine. Let^s 
seal our friendship, 

Sonya. Yes, let’s. 

Helena Andreievna. Out of one glass. [Filling 
a wine-glass] We are friends, aren’t we? 

Sonya. Yes. [They drink and kiss each other] I 
have wished to make friends for so long, but somehow 
I was ashamed to. [She weeps.] 

Helena Andreievna. Why do you weep? 

Sonya. I don’t know. Never mind. 

Helena Andreievna. There, there, don’t cry. 
[SAtf weeps] Silly! Now I am crying, too. [J pause] 
You’re angry with me because you think I married 
your father for his money, but don’t put any trust in 
the tales you hear. I swear to you I married him for 
love, I was fascinated by his fame and his learning. 

I know now that it wasn’t real love, but it seemed real 
enough at the time. I am innocent, and yet ever since 
my marriage your sharp suspicious eyes have been ac¬ 
cusing me of an imaginary crime. 

Sonya. Let’s forget the past 
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Hslbna ANiHtEisvNA. You mustn’t look at people 
that way. It isn’t right. You must trust people, or 
life becomes impossible. [A pauseJ] 

Sonya. Tell me, truthfully, as a friend, are you 
happy? 

Helena Andrbievna. Truthfully, no. 

Sonya. I knew it. One more question; would you 
like your husband to be young? 

Helena Andreibvna. What a child you arc! Of 
course I would. Go on, ask me smnething else. 

Sonya. Do you like the doctor? 

Helena Andreibvna. Yes, very much, indeed. 

Sonya [laughing'] I have a stupid face, haven’t I? 
He has just left, and his voice still rings in my ears; 1 
can hear his step; I can see his face in the window. 
Let me speak out all that I have in my heariil But no, 
I can’t say it so publidy. I am ashamed. Come to 
my nxnn and let me tell you there. I seem silly to 
you, drni’t 1 ? Tell me about him 1 

Helena Anoreisvna. What can I tell you? 

Sonya. He is dever. He can do everything. He 
can heal die ride, and plant forests. 

Helena Andrbievna. It isn’t a questiMi of medi* 
dne and trees, my dear. He is a man of gsohu. Do 
yw realize what that means? It means he is 
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geous, deep and clear of vision. He plants a tree and 
his mind swings a thousand years into the future and 
he sees dreams of the happiness of the human race. 
People like him are rare and ought to be loved. What 
if he does drink and use rough words at times? In 
Russia, a man of genius cannot be a saint. There he 
lives, cut ofiE from the world by frost and storm and 
trackless muddy roads, surrounded by coarse people 
who’are crushed by poverty and disease. His life is one 
endless struggle, with never a day’s respite. How can 
a man live like that for forty years and stay sober and 
unspotted? [Kissing SonyaJ With all my heart, I wish 
you happiness; you deserve it. {Getting up^ As for 
me, I am a worthless, futile woman. Always I have 
been futile; in music, in love, in my husband’s home — 
to be brief, in everything. When you stop to think 
of it, Sonya, I am really very, very unhappy. {Walk-- 
ing excitedly back and forthi I can never achieve hap¬ 
piness in this world. Never. Why do you laugh? 

Sonya {laughing and putting her hands over her 
face] I am so happy, so happy! 

H£LENa Andreievna. I wish I could hear some 
music. I might play a little. 

Sonya, Oh, do, do! {Embracing her] I couldn’t 
possibly go to sleep now. Do play! 
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Helena Ankusievna. Yes, I will. Your father is 
still awake. Music annoys him when he is ill, but if 
he says I may, then I shall play a little. Go and ask 
him, Sonya, 

Sonya. All right, 

[She goes out. The sound of the PFatchman's rattle 
comes from the back yard,] 

Helena Andreievna. It’s a long time since IVe 
heard music. And now, I shall sit and play and cry 
like a simpleton. [Calling out of the window] Yefim, 
is that you out there with your rattle? 

Voice of the Watchman. Yes. 

Helena Andreievna. Don’t make so much noise. 
Your master is ill. 

Voice of the Watchman. I’m off right away. 
[He whistles a tune.] 

Sonya [returning] He says ^'No.” 


THE CURTAIN FALLS* 



ACT THREE. 


The drawing-room of Serebryakoff's house. There 
are doors right, left and center. It is early afternoon, 
Voinitsky and Sonya are seated. Helena Andreievna 
walks back and forth, deep in thought. 

Voinitsky. The Herr Professor has deigned to 
express the wish that we all gather in the drawing¬ 
room at one o’clock. [Looking at his watch} It is 
now a quarter to one. He has a message to convey to 
the world. 

Helena Andreievna. It’s probably a question of 
business. 

VoiNrrsKY. He never has any business. He writes 
nonsense, grumbles and eats out his heart with jeal¬ 
ousy; that’s all he does. 

Sonya [reproachfully} Uncle! 

Voinitsky. Very well. I beg your pardon. 
[Pointing to Helena Andreievna} Look at her. Roam¬ 
ing up and down out of sheer idleness. A pretty pic¬ 
ture, I must say! 
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Helena Andreievna. I’m surprised that it doesn’t 
bore you to strum on the same note from mommg 
to night. [fFith despair] This tedium is killing me. 
What shall I do? 

Sonya [shru^ffinff her shoulders] There is plenty 
to do if you wish to. 

Helena Andreievna* For instance? 

Sonya. You could help run this estate, teach the 
children, look after the sick—isn’t that enough? Be¬ 
fore you and father came, Uncle Vanya and I used to 
take the grain to market ourselves. 

Helena Andreievna. I know nothing about such 
matters, and, besides, I’m not interested in them. Only 
in sentimental novels do women go out and teach and 
look after sick peasants; how can I start in doing it all 
of a sudden? 

Sonya. How you can live here and not do it, is 
what I fail to understand. Be patient and you’ll get 
used to it. [Embracing^ her] Don’t he melancholy, 
dearest. [Laugihingf] You feel out-of-sorts and restless 
and unable, somehow, to fit into this life, and your 
restlessness is infectious. Look at Unde Vanya, he 
docs nothing now but trail you like a shadow, and I 
have given up my work to-day to come here and tsdk 
with you. I’m getting la*y and losing btearest in my 
work. Dr* Mikhail l>ovitch hardly ever caiae hmr; 
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it was all we could do to induce him to visit us once 
each month, and now he has given up his forestry and 
his medicine, and comes every day. You must be a 
witch. 

VoixiTSKY. Why ^ould you pine away here? 
Come, my darling, my sweetheart, be sensible 1 A 
mermaid’s blood runs in your vebs. WTiy don’t you 
behave like one? Give your nature free rein for once 
m your life; fall heels over head in love with some 
other water ^rite, and plunge headlong into a deep 
pool, so that the Herr Professor and all the rest of us 
may. be free again. 

Helena Andreibvna [»a anserl Leave me alonct 
How brutal you are] ISke tries to leave."] 

VoiNiTSKY \j>reventinff her] There, there, my darl¬ 
ing, I apologize. Forgive me. [He kisses her hand] 
Pesicel 

Ado»t that you would try 

i saint.' 

'^’VoiNiTSKY. As a peace offering, I'm going to bring 
you some flowers I picked for you this morning; some 
autumn roses, glorious, melancholy ros^ [He leaves.] 
Sonya. Autumn roses, glorious, melancholy ro^i 
and Helena Andreievna stand at the window 
looking o«r.] 
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Heieka Andreievna. September already! How 
are we going to live through the long winter here? 
[J pause] Where is the doctor? 

Sonya. He’s in Uncle Vanya’s writing-room. I’m 
iJad Unde Vanya has left. I’d like to talk to you 
about something. 

Helena Andreievna. About what? 

Sonya. About what? [fke puts her *head on 
Helena Andreievne^s breast.] 

Helena Andreievna \_caressing her hair] There, 
there! Don’t, Sonya. 

Sonya. I am ugly! 

Helena Andreievna. You have beautiful hair. 

Sonya. Don’t say that! [Turning to look eet her¬ 
self in the glass] No, when a woman is ugly, they al¬ 
ways say that she has beautiful hair or eyes. For six 
years now I have loved him; I have loved him more 
than you can love your own mother. Every second, 
I seem to hear him by my side. I fed his hand press 
mine. I watch the door all the time, imagining I can 
hear his footsteps. And—don’t you see? — I run 
to you just to talk about him. Every day now he comes 
here, but he never looks at me, he doesn’t even notice 
my presence. It is heart-breaking. I have absolutely 
no hope, i» hope. [/» despair] God! Give me 
strength to endure. All last night I prayed. Often 
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I go up to him and speak to him and look into his 
eyes. My pride is gone, I no longer have the strength 
to control myself. Yesterday I told Uncle Vanya 
that I love him. I couldn’t help it. And all the 
servants know it. Every one knows that I love him. 

Helena Andreievna. Does he? 

Sonya. No, he never pays any attention to me. 

Helena Andreievna [thoughtfully] He is a 
strange man. Listen, Sonya, will you permit me to 
speak to him? I shall be careful and hint gently. [A 
pause] Really, to live in such uncertainty all these 
years! Let me do it! 

[Sonya nods affirmatively.] 

Helena Andreievna. Excellent! It will be ea^ 
to find out whether or not he loves you. Don’t be 
ashamed, darling, don’t worry. I shall be careful; 
he won’t have the least suspicion. We only* wish to 
find out whether it is yes or no, don’t we? [A pause] 
And if it is no, then he must stay away from here, isn’t 
that right? 

[Sonya nods.] 

Helena Andreievna. It would be easier not to 
see him any more. We won’t delay this an instant. He 
said he had a sketch to show me. Go and tell him at 
once that I wish to see him. 
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Sonya [greetly excited'] Will you tdl me the whole 
truth? 

Helena Andreievna. Of course I will. Fmsure 
that whatever it is, it will be easier-to endure than 
this uncertainty. Trust me, dearest. 

Sonya. Yes, yes. I shall say that you wish to see 
his sketch. [^She starts to go, but stops near the door 
and looks back] No, it is better not to know — and 
yet — maybe there’s hope. 

Helena Andreievna. What are you saying? 

Sonya. Nothing. {She leaves.] 

Helena Andreievna [alone] There is nothing 
worse than to know the secret of another human being, 
and to realize there’s nothing you can do to help them. 
[In deep thought] Obviously, he is not in love with 
her. But why shouldn’t he marry her? She isn’t 
pretty, but she is so clever and pure and good that she 
would make an excellent wife for a country doctor 
of his years. [A pause] I can feel for the poor child. 
Here she lives m this desperate loneliness with no one 
about her except these gray shadows who do nothing 
but eat, drink, sleep and talk nonsense. Among them 
from time to time appears th» Dr. Astroff, so different, 
so handscune, so entertaining, so fascinating. It is like 
senng the moon rise on a dark n^t. Oh, to sar* 
rsmdesr yourself, body and soul, to such a manl Eyoi 
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I am a litde in love with him! Yes, without him I am 
lonely; when I think of him, I smile. Uncle Vanya 
says I have the blood of a mennaid in my veins: “For 
once in your life, give free rein to your nature!” Per¬ 
haps I should. Oh, to be free as a bird, to fly away 
from all those drowsy faces and their monotonous chat¬ 
ter and forget that they have existed at all I But I am 
cowardly; I am afraid; my conscience tortures me. He 
comes here every day now. I can guess why, and al¬ 
ready I feel guilty; I should like to fall on my knees 
at Sonya’s feet and beg her to forgive me and weep. 

[Jstroff enters carrying a portfolio,"] , 

Astrofp. Good afternoon! [^Shaking hands %vith 
her] Do you wish to see my sketch ? 

Helena Andreievna. Yes, you promised you’d 
show me what you had been doing. Have you time 
now? 

Astroff. Of course! 

[He lays the portfolio on the table, takes out a 
sketch and attaches it to the table tvith thumb-tacks,] 

Astroff. What was your birthplace? 

Helena Andreievna [helping him out] In Peters^ 
burg. 

Astroff. And where were foa educated? 

Helena Ani^eievna. At the Conservatory there. 
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Astroff. I don’t suppose you find this life very in¬ 
teresting. 

Helena Andreievna. Oh, why not? It’s true I 
don’t know the country very well, but IVe read a 
great deal about it. 

Astroff. I have my own desk there in Ivan’s room. 
When I’m simply too worn out to go on with my work, 
I drop everything and rush over here to forget myself 
in this pastime for an hour or two, Ivan Petrovitch 
and Sonya Alexandrovna rattle away kt their counting 
frames, I feel warm and peaceful, the cricket chirps, 
and I sit near them at my table and paint. But I 
don’t indulge in this luxury very often, only about once 
a month. [Pointing to the picture] Look! This is a 
survey map of our country as it was fifty years ago. 
The green tints, both light and dark, stand for forests. 
Half the map, you see, is covered with them. Where 
the green is striped with red, the forests were stocked 
with elk and wild goats. Here in this lake were great 
flocks of swans and geese and ducks; as the old men 
say, there was a power of birds of every kind. Now 
they have vanished like a mist. Beside the towns and 
villages, you see, I have jotted down here and there the 
various settlements, farms, hermits’ caves and water¬ 
mills. This country was rich in cattle and horses, as 
you can see by the expanse of blue. For instance, sec 
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how it deepens in this part; there were great herds of 
them here, an average of three horses to every house. 
[A pause] Now, look lower down. This is the coun¬ 
try as it was twenty-five years ago. Only a third of 
the map now is green with forests. There are no goats 
remaining and no elk. The green and blue are lighter, 
and so on and so forth. Now, we come to the third 
diagram, our country as it is to-day. Still we sec 
spots of green, but very little. The elk, the swans, the 
black-cock have disappeared. On the whole, it is the 
picture of a continuous and slow decline which will 
evidently come to completion in about ten or fifteen 
years. Perhaps you may object that it is the march of 
progress, that the old order must give way to the new, 
and you would be right if roads had been built through 
these ruined forests, or if factories and schools had 
taken their place. Then the people would have be¬ 
come better educated and healthier and richer, but as 
it 1$, we have nothmg of the kind. We have the same 
swamjps'w mosquitoes; die same disease and misery: 
typhoid, diphtheria, fires. The degradation of our 
country confronts us, brought on by the human race’s 
fierce struggle for existence. It is all the result of the 
ignorance and hcedlessness of starving, shivering, ill 
humanity. To save our children, we snatch instinc¬ 
tively at-everything that can warm us and satisfy our 
hunger. Therefore we consume everything on which 
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we can lay our hands, without a thought for the future. 
And so almost everything has been, destroyed and 
nothing created to take its place. [CoMy] But I see 
by your expression that it doe not interest you, 

Hbleka Akdreievna. I know so little about such 
things 1 

Astroff. There’s nothing to know. It simply isn’t 
interesting, that’s all. 

Helena Andreibvna. Frankly, my thoughts were 
elsewhere. Forgive me! I must ask you something, 
but I’m embarrassed and I don’t know how to begin. 

Aetroff. Ask me something? 

Helena Anoreibvna. Yes, quite sm innocent 
question. Sit down. [They both sir] It’s about a 
young girl I know. Let’s discuss it like honest people, 
like friends, and then forget what will have passed 
between us, shall we? 

Astroff. All right. 

Helena Andreievna. It’s about my step>dae^hter, 
Sonya. Do you like her? 

Astroff. Yes, I respect her. 

Helena Andreievna. Do you like her— at a 
woman? 

Astroff [slowly] No. 

Helena Andreievna. One word more and that 
willbe*i>c^t Yoq have noticed nothing? 
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Astkoff. No, nothing. 

Helena Andrbievna [taking his hand in hers] You 
don’t love her. I see it in your eyes. She is suffering. 
You must understand tihat and not come here any more. 

Astroff. I am rather too old for — and anyhow, 

* 

I haven’t the time. [Shrugging his shoulders] When 
could I? [Embarrassed.] 

Helena Andrbisvna. Bahl What a di^usting 
conversation. I am as breathless as if I had been run¬ 
ning three miles uphill. Thank heaven, that is done 
with. Now let us foiget everything that has been 
said. But you must leave at once. You are sensible. 
You understand. [A pome] I am actually blushing. 

Astroff. If you had spoken a month or two ago, 
perhaps I might have considered it, but now — [Shrugs 
ging his shoulders] Of course, if she is suffering—but 
I can’t understand your reasons for putting me through 
[Seeu-cking her face vrith hu eyes 
'Ms ps^er at her] 01», you are shrewd! 
: ■ KeleHa AHMLBiByNA. What do you mean ? 

AsIroff [laughing] You are a shrewd one! I ad¬ 
mit tiiat Sonya is suffmng, but why do you cross- 
question me? [Preventing her from answering and 
going on gakkly] Please don’t look so surprised; you 
know perfectly well why I come here every day. Yes, 
you know perfectly why and for whose sake I coroe I 
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Oh, my little bird of prqr! don’t look at me in that 
way; l am an old gparniw! / 

Helena Andreibvna [perplexedl Bird of prey? I 
don’t understand. 

Astrofp. Beautiful, flu% bird of prey, 3 rou must 
have your victims! For an entire month, I have done 
nothing but hunt you eagerly. I have cast aside every¬ 
thing for you, and it pleases you to see it. Now then, 
I’m sure you knew all this without submitting me to 
that cross-examination. [Crossing his arms and bow- 
mg his head] I yield I am yours—now, eat me! 

Helena Andrbxevna You have gone insane! 

Astroff [laughing ironkatly] You are afraid! 

Helena Anpreievna. I am a better and a stronger 
woman than you think me. I swear to you! [SAe 
tries to leave the room."] 

Astroff [barring her way] I’ll go away to-day. I 
shan’t come here any more. But — [Taking her hand 
and glancing about] — for the future—where are we 
going to meet? Tell me quickly, when? Some one 
may come in. Tell me quickly! — [Pasmnately] You 
are so gloriously beautiful! —Just one kiss—let me 
kiss your fragrant hair! 

Helena Andrbievka. I swear to you I 
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Astropf. Why swear? You must not! Let us 
not waste words! Ah, how lovely you are — what 
hands! {Kissinff her hands*'] 

Helena Andreievna. Enough! Go away! 
{Freeing her hands] You are forgetting yourself I 

Astropf, Tell me! Tell me! Where will we 
meet to-morrow? [Putting his arms around her] 
Don't you see! We must meet! It is inevitable, 

[He kisses her. Voinitsky comes in carrying a bunch 
of roses, and halts in the doorway.] 

Helena Anoreievna [without seeing Voinitsky] 
Have pity! Leave me! [She lays her head on Jstroff's 
shoulder] Don't! [She tries to break away from him.] 

Astropf [holding her round the umst] Be in the 
forest to-morrow at two. Yesl Will you come? 

AN^REtEVNA [seeing Voinitsky] Let me 
go! [^Breaking free and going to the window deeply 
embarrassed] This is dreadful! 

Voinitsky [thrwing the flowers on a chairj speak¬ 
ing in great excitement and wiping his face with his 
handkerchief] Nothing — yes, yes, nothing, 

Astropf [sulking] It's a fine day, my dear Ivan 
Pctrovitch. This morning, the sky was overcast and it 
looked like rain, but now the sun is shining again. 
After all, we've had a veiy fine autumn, and the wheat 
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crop looks unusually promising. [Putting his map 
back into the portfolio] But the days are growing short. 

Helena Andreievna [quickly approaching Voinit- 
fij;] You must do your best; you must use all the 
power you have to get my husband and myself away 
from here to-day! Do you hear? I say, to-day! 

VoiNrrsKY [wiping his face] Oh! Ah! Oh! Very 
well! I — Helena, I saw everything! 

Helena Andreievna [greatly agitated] Do you 
hear me? I must leave here this very day! 

[Serebryakoff, Sonya^ Marina and Telyegin enter.] 

Telyegin. Fm not feeling very well myself, your 
Excellency. Fve been lame for two days, and my 
head — 

Serebryakoff. Where are the rest? I hate this 
house. It is a regular labyrinth. Every one is always 
scattered through its twenty-six huge rooms. You can 
never find a soul. [Ringing] Ask Maria Vassilievna 
and Helena Andreievna to come here! 

Helena Andreievna. I am here. 

Serebryakoff. Please sit down, all of you. 

Sonya [going up to Helena Andreievna and asking 
anxiously] What did he say? 

Helena Andreievna. FlI tell you later. 

Sonya. You are all upset [Looking swiftly and 
with inquiry into her face] I understand; he said he 
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would not come here any more. [A pause] Tell me, 
did he? 

[Helena Andreievna nods.] 

Serebryakoff [to Telyeffin] After all, one can be¬ 
come reconciled to being an invalid, but not to this 
life in the country. I feel as if I had been tossed from 
this earth and dumped on a strange planet. Please be 
seated, ladies and gentlemen. Sonya? [She does not 
hear. She stands with her head sadly bent forward.] 
Sonya I [A pause] She does not hear me. [To 
Marina] You sit down, too, nurse. [Marina takes a 
seat and resumes knitting her stocking] I bespeak your 
indulgence, ladies and gentlemen; check your ears, if I 
may put it so, at the hat-rack of attention. [He 
laughs.] 

VoiNiTSKY [in agitation] Perhaps Fm not needed — 
may I be excused? 

Sbrebryajcoff. No, you are needed now more 
than any one else. «. 

VomiTSKY. What do you wish? 

SlfflUBBRYAKOFF. You — but what makes you so 
i^ngry? If it is anything I have done, I beg your for- 
givcn«s. 

VoiNiTSKY. Oh, forget that and come to the point; 
what do you wish? 

IMaria Fassilievna enters.], 
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Serbbryakoff. Here is mother. Ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, I shall begin, I have asked you to gather 
here, my friends, to inform you that the inspector gen¬ 
eral is coming. All jokes aside, though, I wish to 
discus a very important matter. *1 must ask you for 
your aid and advice, and realizing your unflagging 
-cordiality, I believe I can count on both. I am a 
book-worm and a scholar, and I am not familiar with 
practical affairs. I am unable, I find, to dispense with 
the help of well-informed people such as you, Ivan 
Pctrovitch, and you, Ilya Ilyitch, and you, mother. 
The truth is, manet omnes una nox, that is to say, our 
lives rest in the hands of God, and as I am old and 
ill, I realize that the time has come for me to dispose 
of my property in the interests of my family. My life 
is nearly finished, and I am .not thinking of myself, 
but I must consider my young wife and daughter. [A 
pame\ I cannot go on living in the country; we were 
not intended for country life. And yet, we cannot 
afford to live in town on the income derived from this 
estate. We might sell the forests, but that would be an 
expedient to which we could not resort every year. We 
must work out some method of guaranteeing outsdlves 
a certain'mote or less fixed annual mcmne. Wl^ this 
object in view, a plui has occurred to me which I 
now have the honor of proposing to you fmr your coiir 
sideration. I shall g^e you only a roi^ outline, ' 
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going all details. Our estate does not pay on an 
average more than two per cent, on the investment. I 
propose to sell it. If then we invest our capital in 
bonds, it will bring us four to five per cent., and we 
should probably have a surplus of several thousand 
rubles, with which we could buy a modest cottage in 
Finland — 

VoiNiTSKY. Wait a moment! Repeat what you 
said just now; I don’t believe I heard you quite right. 

Serebryakoff. I said we would invest the money 
in bonds and with the surplus buy a cottage in Finland. 

VoiNiTSKY. No, not Finland — you said something 
else. 

Serebryakoff. I propose to sell this estate. 

VoiNiTSKY. Aha! That was it! So you are going 
to sell the estate? Splendid! That is a rare idea! 
And, w^£ do y&vt propose to do with my old mother 
a^^d^l3(^^^^W^d with Sonya, here? 

$I5{ffiaRYAKOFF. That will be determined in due 
We can’t do ever 3 rthing at once. 

VorwiTSKY. Wait! It is clear that up to now I’ve 
never had an ounce of sense in my head. I have always 
been stupid enough to think that the estate belonged to 
Sonya. My late father bought it as a wedding gift for 
my sister, and as our laws were made for Russians and 
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not for Turks, I foolishly imagined that my sister’s 
estate would pass on to her child. 

Sbrebryakoff. Of course it belongs to Sonya. Has 
any one denied it? I don’t wish to sell it without 
Sonya’s consent; on the contrary, what I am doing is 
for Sonya’s welfare. 

VoiNXTSKY. This is wholly beyond comprehension. 
Either I have gone insane or — or — 

Maria Vassilievna. Jean, don’t contradict Alex¬ 
ander, Trust him; he knows better than we do what is * 
right and what is wrong. 

VoiNiTSKY. No! Give me some water. \He 
drinks} Go on! Say anything you like — anything! 

Sbrebryakoff. I can’t understand why you are so 
upset, I don’t pretend that my scheme is ideal, and if 
you all object to it, I shall not insist, [A pause.^ 
Telyegin [with embarr<assmeni] Not only do I 
feel a deep respect toward learning, your Excellency, 
but I am also drawn toward your culture by family 
tics. My brother Grigory’s wife’s brother, whom you 
may know; his name is Constantin Trofimovitch Lakc- 
demonoflE, and he used to be a magistrate — 

VoiNiTSKY. Stop, Waffles. This is business; wait 
a moment, we’ll talk of that later. [To Serobryakof’l 
There now, ask him what he thinks; this estate was 
purchased from his uncle. 
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Serebryakoff. Ah! Why should I ask questions? 
What good would it do? 

VoiNiTSKY. The price was ninety«five thousand 
rubles. My father paid seventy and left a mortgage 
of twenty-five. Now listen! This estate could never 
have been bought if I had not renounced my inherit¬ 
ance in favor of my sister, whom I loved deeply — and 
what is more, I worked like an ox for ten years and 
paid off the mortgage. 

Serebryakoff, T regret that I ever started this 
conversation. 

VoiNiTSKY. Thanks entirely to my personal efforts, 
the estate has an absolutely clear title, and now, when 
I have grown old, you propose to chase me away! 

Serebryakoff. I can’t understand what you’re 
driving at. 

VoiNiTSKY. For twenty-fwe years I have managed 
this estate. I have sent you the proceeds from it like 
the most honest of servants, and you have never given 
me one single word of thanks for my pains, not one — 
neither in my youth nor now. You allowed me a 
.meagre annual salary of five hundred rubles, a beggar’s 
pittance, and you have never even thought of adding a 
ruble to it. 

Serebryakoff. What did I know about such 
things, Ivan Petrovitch? I am not a practical man and 
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I don’t understand them. You might have hdped 
yourself to all you desired. 

VoiNiTSKY. Yes, why didn’t I steal? Don’t you 
all despise me for not stealing? It would have been 
only fair, and I wouldn’t be a poor man now. 

Maria Vassiliibvna {stemlyl Jean! 

Tblybgin [in agitatoin] Vanya, old man, don’t talk 
like that. Why spoil such a pleasant relation^ip? 
[Embradng him\ Do stop! 

VoiNrrsKY. For twenty-five years I have been sit¬ 
ting here with my mother like a mole in a burrow. 
Every thought and hope we had was yours and yours 
alone. All day long we talked with pride of you and 
your work, and spoke your name with respect; our 
evenings we wasted reading your bodes and papers 
which my soul now detests. 

Telybgin. Don’t, Vanya, don’t. I can’t endure it. 

Serebryakopp [angrily’] What in the name of 
heaven do you desire, anyhow? 

VoiMTTSKY. We used to conrider you as a super¬ 
man, almost, but now the scales have fallen from my 
eyes and I see you as you are I You write on art witib- 
out knowing a thing about it. Those boob of yours 
which I used to admire aren’t worth a mpper kopedc 
You are a humbug! 
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Serebrvakoff. Can’t any one stop him? I’m go* 
ing away I 

Helena Andreievna. Ivan Petrovitch, I com¬ 
mand you to stop this instant! Do you hear me? 

VoiNrrsKY. I refuse! [_Serebrsakoff tries to escape 
from the room, but Voinitsky bars the door] Wait! 
I have not finished yet! You have wrecked my life. 
I have never really lived. My best years have gone 
for nothing. They have been ruined, dianks to you. 
You are my bitterest enemy I 

Telyeoin. I can’t stand it; I can’t stand it. I’m 
going. 

[He leaves in great excitement^ 

Serebryakopf. But what do you wish of me? 
What earthly rig^t have you to address me in such 
language?. What a trifle 1 If this estate is yours, ^en 
t^ it, and let me be ruin'ed;; I don’t care! 

JysWBBWVNA. I shall leave this hell at 
(tnoe! {Skrieiiag} I Can’t bear it any longer! 

'VoiNmKy, My life has been a failure. I am 
dever and courageous and strong. If I had lived a 
normal life I might have become another Sdhopen- 
hauer or Dostoievsky. I am losing my head! I am 
going insane! Mother, I am in despair! Oh, mother! 

Mama Vassilievna [sternly'] Listen, Alexander! 
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[Sonya falls to her knees beside the nurse and clings 
to her.] 

Sonya. Oh, nurse, nurse! 

VoiNrrsKY. Mother 1 What shall I do? No, 
don’t speak! I know what to do. [To Serebryaioff] 
You will remember me! 

[He departs through the door in the center of the 
room and Maria Vassilievna follows him,] 

Serebryakoff. Tell me, what on earth is the mat¬ 
ter? Take this lunatic out of my sight! I simply 
cannot live under the same room with him. [Pointing 
to the center door] His room is almost next door to 
mine. Let him remove into the village or into the wing 
of the house, or I shall leave here at once. I cannot 
remain in the same house with him. 

Helena Andreievna [to her husband] We are 
leaving to-day; we must prepare at once. 

Serebryakoff. What a perfectly frightful man! 

Sonya [on her knees beside the nurse, turning to 
her father and speaking with emotion] You must be 
kind to us, papa. Uncle Vanya and I are so unhappy 1 
[Controlling her despair] Have mercy on us! Rc^ 
member how Uncle Vanya and grandmother used to 
copy and translate your books for you cveiy nigjit — 
every nigjht. Uncle Vanya has toiled without rest; we 
would never spend a penny on ourselves, but sent it all 
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to youl We earned every mouthful of bread that we 
ate! I am not speakmg a$ I should like to, but you 
must understand us, papa, you must have mercy on us. 

Helena Andreievna \much excited, to her hus-- 
band] For heaven’s sake, Alexander, go and talk to him 
— explain 1 

Serebryakoff. Very well, I shall talk to him. 
I do not accuse him of anything, and I am not angry, 
but you must confess that his behavior has been strange, 
to say the least Excuse me, I shall go to him. 

{He leaves through the center door,] 

Helena Andreievna. Be gentle with him. Try 
to soothe^him. [She follov/s her husband out.] 

Sonya [snuggling nearer to Marina] Nurse, oh, 
nurse! 

Marina. It's all right, baby. When the geese 
have cackled th^ will be silent again. First they 
cackle and then they stop. 

SpjTYA. jNursel 

Marina [caressing her hair] You are trembling all 
Over, as if you had a chill. There, there, little orphan, 
God is merciful. A little linden-tea, and it will* all 
pass off. Don't cry, my sweet. [Looking angrily at 
the center door] See, the geese have all gone now. 
The devil take them! 
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[A shot is heard. Helena Andraevna screams be- 
hind the scenes. Sonya shudders.'^ 

Marina. Bang! What’s that? 

Serbbrvakoff [reeling in, terror-stricken] Hold 
him! Hold him! He has gone mad! 

[Helena Andreievna and Voinitsky struggle at the 
doorway,] 

Helena Andreievna [trying to snatch the re¬ 
volver from him] Give it to me; give it to me, I tell 
you! 

VoiNiTSKV. Let me go, Helena, let me go! [He 
frees himself and rashes in, searching everywhere for 
Serebryakoff] Where is he? Ah, there he is! [Ife 
shoots at him. A pause] Didn’t I get him? I missed 
again? [Enraged] Damnation! To hell with him! 

[He hurls the revolver to the floor and sinks help¬ 
lessly into a chair. Serebryakoff stands stupefied. 
Helena Andreievna leans agednst the wall, half-feant- 
ing.] 

Helena Andreievna. Take me away! Take me 
away! I can’t stay here—I can’t! 

Voinitsky [despairingly] What am I dokc? 
■What am I doing? 

Sonya [softly] Oh, nur$e, nuisel 


THE CURTAIN EALLft. 



ACT FOUR- 


Voinitsky's hed-room^ which he also uses as his 
office, A large table is near the window; scattered 
over if are ledger^ letter scales, and papers of all de^ 
scriptions, "Near by is a smaller table belonging to 
Astroff, with his paints and drawing materials, A 
cage hangs on the wall contdning a starling. There 
is a map of Africa on the wall, obviously of use to no 
one. There is a large sofa covered with canvas. A 
door leads to the left into an inner room; one to the 
right leads into the front hall, and in front of this door 
is a mat on which the peasants clean their muddy 
boots. It is an evening in autumn. The stillness is 
complete. Tdyegm and Marina sit facing each other, 
winding tgooL 

Hurry, Marina, or we shall be called 
say good-bye* before you have finished. They 
wdered the carriage already. 

MAamA [trying to wind more rapidly] There isafi 
niiadi left to wind. 

Telysgin. They are going to Kharkoff to live. 

67 
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Marina. They’re doing well to go. 

Telyegin. They have been frightened. The pro¬ 
fessor’s wife refuses to stay here an hour longer. “If 
we’re going at all, let’s be off,” says she, “we shall 
go to Kharkoff and look around, and then we can 
send for our things.” They’re traveling light-handed. 
It seems, Marina, that fate decreed they should not 
live here. 

Marina. And quite rightly. What a storm they 
raised! It was a shame! 

Telyegin. Yes, to be sure! The scene was 
worthy of the brush of Aibazovsky. 

Marina. I wish I’d never laid eyes on them. [J 
pause] Once more things will be as th^r used to be: 
tea at eight, dinner at one, and supper in the evening; 
evei^rthing in order as decent people and Christians 
like it. ISiffhin^] It is a long time since I, poor sin¬ 
ner, have eaten noodles. 

Telyegin. Yes, we haven’t had noodles for an 
age. {A pause] Not for ages. As I was passing 
through the village this morning, Marina Timofeievna, 
one of the shop-keepers, called after me, “Hi! you 
hanger-on!” I felt it bitterly. 

Marina. Don’t pay a bit of attention to them, 
little father; we are aU dependents on God. You, 
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Sonya, Ivan Petrovitch and myself—none'drus sits 
idle; we all work. All I — Where is Sonya? 

Telyegin. In the garden with the doctor, look- 
.ing for Ivan Petrovitch. Thor arc afraid he may 
lay violent hands on himself. 

Marina. Where is his revolver? 

Telyegin [whispering'] I hid it in the cellar. 

Marina [ amused ] Sinner! 

[Foiniisky and Jstroff enter.] 

VoiNiTSKY. Let me alone! [To Marina and 
Telyegin] Go away! Go away and leave me to my¬ 
self. Only for an hour! I won’t have you watching 
me this way! 

Telyegin [going out on tip-toe] Yes, yes, Vanya. 

Marina [gathering up her wool and leaving] 
The gander cackles; ho! ho! ho! 

W^INITSKY. Leave me to myself! 

A5TROFF. I would, with the greatest pleasure. I 
should have gone long ago, but I shan’t leave you 
until you have returned what you took from me. 

VoiNiTSKY. I took nothing from you. 

Astroff. Tm not joking, don’t detain me, I acally 
have to go. 

VoiNiTSKY. I took nothing of yours. 
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Astroff. You didn’t? All right, I shall have to 
stay a while longer, and then with your permission I 
will have to resort to force. We shall have to bind 
you and search you. I mean what I say. 

VoiNirsKY. Do as you please, [A pause] Oh, to 
think I made such a fool of myself! To shoot twice 
and miss him both times! I shall never forgive 
myself. 

Astroff. When you first felt the impulse to shoot, 
you mig^it as well have put a bullet through your own 
head. 

VoiNiTSKY {shrugging his shoulders] Strange! I 
attempted murder, and they’re not going to arrest me 
or bring me to trial. That means they think I’m 
insane. [Laughing bitterly} I! I am insane, and 
the ones who hide their futility, their stupidity, their 
shrill cruelty behind a professor’s mask, are sane! 
Those who marry old men and then betray them be¬ 
fore the eyes of every one, are sane! I saw you kiss 
her; I saw you in each other’s arms! 

Astroff. Yes, sir, I did kiss her; and that*8 for 
you! [Putting his thumb to his nose] 

VownrsKY [watching the door] No, it is the earth 
that is insane, because it still suffers us to eajst 

Astroff. That’s nonsense. 
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VomiTSKY. Well? Am I not a lunatic, and 
theiefore irresponsible? Haven’t I the right to talk 
nonsense? 

Astroff. This is a farce! You are not insane; 
you are simply a ridiculous fool. I used to th in k every 
fool was out of his senses, but now I see tha^lack 
of sense is the normal human state, and you are per¬ 
fectly normal.^' 

VomiTSKY \cwering kis face with his hands'] Oh! 
If you knew how a^amed I am! There is nothing 
more dreadful under the sun than this bitter sense of 
shame. [Jgonized] I can’t endure it! [Leaning 
agamst the table] What can I do? What can I do? 

Astroff. Nothing. 

VoiNiTSKY. Tell me something! Oh, my God! 
I am forty-seven. I may live to be sixty; I still have 
thirteen years ahead of me—an eternity! How can 
I endure life for thirteen years? What shall I do? 
How can I fill them? Oh, don’t you see? [Presang 
Astroffs hand commlsively] Don’t you see, if I could 
only live the rest of my life in some new manner! If 
I could only awake some still bright morning and 
fed that my life had begun all over; that the past 
was forgiven and had vanished like smoke. [Weeping] 
Oh, to begin life anew! Tdl me, tell me, how to 
begin! 
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Astroff [ctom/j;] Nonsense! What kind of a 
new life can you and I look forward to? We have 
no hope. 

VomiTSKY. N(me? 

Astroff. None. I am ccmvinced of that. 

VoiNjTSKY. Tell me what to -do. {Putting his 
hand to his heart'] I feel such a burning pain here. 

Astroff [shouting angrily] Stop! [More mod¬ 
erately] It may be that our posterity, despising us 
for our blind and stupid lives, will find some path to 
happiness; but we—you and I — have but one hope, 
the hope that visions, pleasant ones, perhaps, may 
haunt us as we rest in our graves. [Sighing] Yes, 
brother, in this entire community there were only two 
decent and intelligent men, you and I. Ten years 
or so of this life of ours, this wretched life, have 
sucked us under, and we have become as contemptible 
and petty as the others. But don’t try to talk me 
out of my purpose! Will you give me what you took 
from me? 

VhiNiTSKY. I took nothit^ from you. 

Astroff. You took a little bottle of morphine 
out of my medicine-case. [A pause] Listen! If you 
arc positively determined to kill yourself, go into the 
wood^ ajid ?hoot yourself there. Give mp ba< 4 t 
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motphine, or there will be a lot of talk and suspicion ; 
people will thmk I gave it to you. I don’t relish 
performing a post-mortem on you. Do you think Td 
find it interesting? 

[Sonya enters,] 

VoiNiTSKY. Leave me alone. 

Astroff [to Sonya] Sonya, your uncle has stolen 
a bottle of morphine from my medidnc-case and won’t 
give it up. Tell him his behavior is—well, unwise. 
I haven’t time, I must be going. 

Sonya. Uncle Vanya, did you take the morphine? 

Astroff. Yes, he took it. [J pause] I am abso¬ 
lutely sure. 

Sonya. Give it up 1 Why do you wish to frighten 
us? [Tenderly] Give it up, Uncle Vanya I My sor¬ 
row is perhaps even keener than yours, but I am not 
in despair. I endure my grief and shall go on doing 
so until my life comes to its natural end. You must 
endure yours, too. [A pause] Give it up! [Kissing 
his hands] Dear, darling Uncle Vanya. Give it up! 
[TFeepinff] You are so good, I am sure you’ll have 
pity on us and give it up. You must endure your 
grief, Uncle Vanya; you must endure it. 

[Voinitsky takes the bottle from the table drawer 
and gmes it to Astroff,] 
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VoiNiTSKY. There it is! [To Sonya] And now 
we must get busy at once; we must do something, or 
else ril not be able to stand it. 

Sonya. Yes, yes, let’s work! As soon as we’ve 
seen them ofiE, we’ll go to work. [Nervously she 
straightens out the papers on the table] We have 
neglected everything! 

Astroff [putting the bottle in the case and straps 
ping it] Now I can go. 

[Helena Andreievna enters,] 

Helena Andreievna. Are you here, Ivan Petro- 
vitch? We are starting presently. Go to Alexander, 
he wishes to speak to you. 

Sonya. Go, Uncle Vanya. [Taking Voinitsky's 
arm] Come, you and papa must make peace; that is 
absolutely necessary. 

[Sonya and Voinitsky depart.] 

Helena Andreievna. I am leaving. [Giving 
Astroff her hand] Good-bye. 

Astroff. So soon? 

Helena Andreievna. The carriage is waiting. 

Astroff. Good-bye. 

Helena Andreievna- You promised me litat vom* 
too, would go away to-day. 
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Astroff. I have forgotten. I am going imme^ 
diately. [A pause"] Were you afraid? [Taking her 
by the hand] Was it so terrifying? 

Helena Andreievna, Yes. 

Astroff. Couldn’t you stay? Couldn^t you? 
To-morrow — in the forest — 

Helena Andreievna. No. Everything is set¬ 
tled, and that is why I can look you so squarely in 
the eyes. Our departure is fixed. One thing I must 
ask of you: don’t think too harshly of me; I should 
like you to respect me. 

Astroff. Ah! {With an impatient gesture] Stay, 
I beg you! Admit there’s nothing for you to do in 
this world. You have no object in life; nothing to 
occupy your attention. Sooner or later your feelings 
will master you. It is inevitable. It would be better 
if it happened, not in Kharkoff or in Kursk, but here 
in the lap of nature. Here, at least, it would be 
poetic, even beautiful. Here you have the forests, 
the half-ruined houses of which Turgenieff writes, 

Helena Anpreievna. How droll you are! lam 
angry with you and yet I shall always remember you 
with* pleasure. You are interesting and original. You 
and 1 will never meet again, and so I shall tell you 
—why conceal it?—that I am just a little in love 
with you. Come, one last handclasp, and then let us 
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part good friends. Let us not bear each other any 
iU will. 

Astroff [pressing her hand] Yes, go. [Thought¬ 
fully] You seem sincere and good, and yet there is 
something strangely restless about your personality. 
The moment you and your husband arrived here, 
every one whom you found busy and engaged in 
active, creative work felt compelled to drop it and 
give himself up to your husband’s gout and yourself 
for the entire summer. You and he have contami¬ 
nated us with your idleness. I have been swept from 
my moorings; I haven’t put my hand to a thing for 
weeks. Sickness has been running its course xm- 
checked among the people, and the peasants have been 
using my forests and young plantations as a pasture 
for their cattle. Wherever you go, you and your 
husband will always carry destruction in your wake. 
I am joking, of course, and yet I am strangely con¬ 
vinced that if you had remained here, we should have 
been overtaken by the most terrible desolation. I 
would have perished, and you — no good would have 
come to you. So go I E finita la comedia! 

Helena Anmubievna [snatching a pencil quickly 
from Astrofs table] I shall keep this pencil in re¬ 
membrance I 

Astroff. How st^ge it is! We meet, and then 
all of a sudden it seems that we must part forever. 
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That is the way of the world. While we are still 
alone, before Uncle Vanya comes in with a bouquet 
— allow me — to kiss you good-bye — may I ? [Kiss- 
ing her on the cheek] There 1 Splendid! 

Helena Andreievna. I wish you every happi¬ 
ness. [Glancing about her] For once in my life, I 
scorn consequences! [She kisses him impulsively, and 
they part quickly] I must go. 

Astroff. Yes, go. If the carriage is ready, then 
start at once. [They stand listening] 

Astroff. E finita! 

[Voinitsky, Serebryakoff, Maria VassUievna with 
her book, Telyegin and Sonya enter^ 

Serebryakoff [to Voinitsky] Shame on him who 
cannot forgive past ofiEenses. I have passed through 
so much in the last few hours that 1 feel capable of 
writing for the benefit of posterity a whole treatise 
on how to live, I accept your apology gladly, and I 
myself ask your forgiveness. [He kisses Voinitsky 
three times.] 

Voinitsky, You will go on receiving your allow- 
ancc regularly as before. Everything will remain as 
it was. 

[Helena Andreievna embraces Sonya.] 

Serebryakoff [kissing Maria VassUievtufs hands’] 
Mother! 
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Maria VASsaiEVXA liismff Atm] Alexander! 
Have your picture taken again, and send it to me; 
you know how dearly 1 love you. 

Tslybgin. Good-bye, your Excellency. Dcm’t 
foiget us. 

SsRBBRyAKOFR [kissing kis daughter] Good-t^, 
good-bye, eveiy one. [Shaking hands mth Jstraff] 
Many thanks for your agreeable companionship. I 
have a deep regard for your opinions and your en¬ 
thusiasm, but as an old man let me give you one piece 
of advice on parting: do something, my friend! Workl 
Do something! [They all htm] Good luck to you 
all. 

[He goes out followed by Maria Fmilievms-mi 
Sonya.] 

VoDJirsKY [fervently kissing Helena Jnd^^evm^s 
hand] Good-bye—fcnrgive me. I shall nfcver sife ydu 
again! 

Helena Andreibvna [touchei] Good-lqte, dear 
boy. 

[She kisses his head lightly as he bends over her 
hand, and then goes out.] 

Astroef. Tell them to bring my carriage atound, 
too, Waffles. 

TELYBcaN. All right) little father. 
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[Astroff and Voinitsky alone are left behind. 
Astroff gathers together his paints and drawing ma- 
terids on the table and packs them away in his gripS\ 

Astroff. Why don’t you see them off? 

Voinitsky. Let them go I I — I can’t go out 
there. I feel too sad. I must busy myself with some¬ 
thing at once. To work! To work! 

[He rummages through his papers on the table. A 
pause. As the horses trot away, the tinkle of bells is 
heard.’l 

Astroff. They have gone! The professor, I sup¬ 
pose, is glad to go. He couldn’t be lured back by a 
fortune now. 

[Marina enters.'] 

Marina. They have gone. [She sits down in her 
arm-chair and resumes her knitting. Sonya comes in 
drying her eyes.] 

Sonya, They have gone. God be with them. 
[To her uncle] And now, Uncle Vanya, let us do 
something! 

Voinitsky, To work! To work! 

Sonya. It is a long, long time since you and I 
have sat together at this table. [Lighting a lamp on 
the table] No ink! [Taking the tnt-^nd ta the 
cupboard and filling it from an ini’^hoitle] How sad 
it is to see them go! 
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[Mam Vassilievna comes in slowlyJ] 

Maria Vassilievna. They have gone. 

[She sits down and immediately becomes absorbed 
in her book, Sonya sits at the table and looks through 
an account bookJ] 

Sonya, First, Uncle Vanya, let us add up the 
accounts. They are in a woeful state. They have 
again sent for a statement. Come. You take one 
and m take the other. 

VoiNiTSKY. In account with— [Writing'] —in 
account with — 

Marina [yawning] The sand-man has come. 

Astroff. How silent it is. The pens scratch, the 
cricket chirps; it is so warm and comfortable. I hate 
to go. 

[The tinkling of bells is heard,] 

Astroi^f. My carriage has come. All that is left 
is to say good-bye to you, my friends, and to my table 
here, and then, — away! [He puts the map in the 
portfolio,] 

Marina. Don't hurry away; sit with us a little 
longer. 

Astroff. Impossible. 

VoiNiTSKY [writing] And carry forward bxm the 
old debt two seventy-five — 
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[The Workman enters.l 

Workman. Your carriage is waiting, sir. 

Astroff. All right. \He hands the Workman 
his medicine-case, portfolio and box'] Be careful, doA’t 
crush the portfolio I 

Workman. Very well, sir. 

Sonya. When shall we see you again? 

Astroff. Hardly before next summer. Probably 
not during the winter, at any rate. Though, if any¬ 
thing happens, let me know, and Til come at once. 
\Shakinff hands] Thank you for your hospitality, your 
kindness— for all youVe done. [He goes to the nurse 
and kisses her head] Good-bye, old nurse. 

Marina. Are you going without your tea? 

Astroff. I don’t care for any, nurse, 

Marina. Won’t you have a drop of vodka? 

Astroff [hesitatingly] Yes, I might. 

[Marina goes out.] 

Astroff [after a pause] My ofE-wheelcr has gone 
lame for some reason. I noticed it yesterday when 
Peter was watering him. 

. Voinitsky. You should have him re-shod. 

Astroff. I shall have to stop at the blacksmith’s 
on my way home. It can’t be helped. [He stands 
looking up at the map of Africa on the wall] I sup¬ 
pose it is roasting hot in Africa now. 
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VoiNiTSKY. Yes, I suppose it is. 

\^Marina comes back carrying a tray with a glass 
of vodka and a slice of bread,] 

^ Marina. Help yourself. 

IJstroff drinks,] 

Marina. Your health! [Bowing deeply] Eat 
your bread with it. 

Astroff. No, I like it this way. And now, good¬ 
bye. [To Marina] You needn’t come out to see me 
off, nurse. 

[He leaves, Sonya follows him with a candle to 
light him to the carriage, Marina seats herself in 
her arm-chair,^ 

VoiNiTSKY [writing] On the 2nd of February, 
twenty pounds of butter; on the i6th, twenty pounds 
of butter once more. Buckwheat flour— [A pauses 
The tinkling of bells is heard,] 

Marina. He has gone. 

[A pause, Sonya enters and sets the candle^sHck 
on the table,] 

Sonya. He has gone. 

VoiNiTSKY [adding and writing] Total, fifteai-^ 
twenty-five — 

[Sonya sits down and begins to write,] 

Marina [yawning] Oh, hoi The Lord have 
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[Telyegin enters on tip-toej seats himself near the 
door, and begins to tune his guitari] 

VoiNiTSKY {to Sonya, caressing her hair] Oh, my 
child, I am so wretched; if you only knew how 
wretched I am! 

Sonya. What can we do? We must live out our 
lives. {A pause] Yes, we shall live, Uncle Vanya. 
We shall live all through the endless procession of 
days ahead of us, and through the long evenings.^^ We 
shall bear patiently the burdens that fate imposes on 
us. We shall work without rest for others, both now 
and when we are old. And when our final hour comes, 
we shall meet it humbly, ^d there beyond the grave, 
we shall say that we have known suffering and tears, 
that our life was bitter^v^ And God will pity us. Ah, 
then, dear, dear Uncle, we shall enter on a bright 
and beautiful life. We‘shall rejoice and look back 
upon our grief here. A tender smile-—and —we 
shall rest. I have faith, Uncle, fervent, passionate 
faith, {Sonya kneels down in front of her Uncle and 
lays her head in his hands. She speaks with a weary 
voice] We shall rest. {Telyegin plays softly on his 
guitar] We shall rest. We shall hear the angels. 
We Aall see heaven shining like a jewel. We diall 
see evil md all our pain disappear in the great pity 
that shall enfold the world. /Our life will be as 
peaceful and gentle and sweet as a caress, J have 
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faith; I have faith. [Wiping aumy her tears} My 
poor, poor Unde Vanya, you are crying! [Weeping} 
You have never known what it is to be happy, but 
wait, Unde Vanya, wait! We shall rest. [Emhrao 
ing him} We shall rest. [The Watchman's rattle is 
heard from the garden; Telyegin plays softly; Maria 
Vassilievna writes ontiarJi^^in of her pamphlet; 
Marina is knitting shall rest. 

THE cUpAIN SLOWiBJfALLS. 



